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THE BOOK-HUNTER, 


Few wiser things have ever been 
said than that remark of Byron’s, 
that “man is an unfortunate fellow, 
and ever will be.” Perhaps the 
originality of the fundamental idea 
it expresses may be questioned, on 
the ground that the same warning 
‘ has been enounced in far more 
solemn language, and from a far 
more august authority. But there 
is originality in the vulgar everyday- 
world way of putting the idea, and 
this makes it suit our present pur- 
pose, in which, having to do with a 
human frailty, we intend neither to 
be devout nor philosophical about 
it, but to treat it in a thoroughly 
worldly and practical tone, and in this 
temper to judge of its place among 
the defects and ills to which flesh 
is heir. It were better, perhaps, if 
we human creatures sometimes, did 
this, and discussed our common 
frailties as each himself partaking 
of them, than mount, as we are 
so apt to do, into the clouds of 
theology or of ethics, according 
as our temperament and training 
are -of the serious or of the intel- 
lectual order. True, there are many 
of our brethren violently ready to 
proclaim themselves frail mortals, 
miserable sinners, and no better, 
in theological phraseology, than 
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the greatest of criminals. But such 
has been our own unfortunate ex- 
perience in life, that whenever we 
find a man coming forward with 
these self-denunciations on his li 
we are prepared for an exhibition of 
intolerance, spiritual pride, and envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, towards some poor fellow- 
creature who has: floundered a little 
out of the straight path, and, being 
all too conscious of his errors, is not 
prepared to proclaim them in those 
broad, emphatic terms which come 
so readily to the lips of the censors, 
who at heart believe themselves 
spotless,—just as complaints about 
poverty, and inability to buy this 
and that, come from the fat lips of 
the millionaire, when he shows you 
his gallery of pictures, his stud, and 
his forcing-frames. 

No; it is hard to choose between 
the two. The man who has no 
defect or crack in his character—no 
tinge of even the minor immoralitiés 
—no fantastic hamour carrying him 
sometimes off his feet—no pre 
terous hobby—such a man, walki 
straight along the surface of this 
world in the are of a circle, is a v 
dangerous character, no doubt; of 
such all children, dogs, simpletons, 
and other creatures that have the- 
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instinet of the odious in their nature, 
feel an innate loathing. And yet 
it is questionable if your perfec- 
tionised Sir Charles Grandison is 
quite so dangerous a character as 
your “miserable sinner,” vocifer- 
ously conscious that he is thie frail- 
est of the frail, and that he can do 
no good thing of himself. And in- 
deed, in practice, we have known 
the external symptoms of these two 
characteristics so to alternate in one 
disposition, as to render it evident 
that each is but the same moral 
nature under a different external as- 
pect—the mask, cowl, varnish, crust, 
or whatever you like to call it, hav- 
ing been adapted to the external 
conditions of the man—that is, to 
the society he mixes in, the set he 
belongs to, the habits of the age, 
and the way in which he proposes 
to get on in life. 

It is when the occasion arises for 
the mask being thrown aside, or 
when the internal passions burst like 
@ volcano through the crust, that 
terrible events take place, and the 
world throbs with the excitement of 
some wonderful criminal trial: and 
here, as will happen both with 
talkers and writers, we are brought 
to the telling of a story we did not 
intend to tell, rather because it is 
good and little known than that it 
is the most apt parable that could 
be selected for the personation of 
our doctrine. It has often been 
observed that it is among the Society 
of Friends, who keep so tight a rein 
on the passions and propensities, that 
these make the most terrible work 
when they break loose. The present 
instance, however, belongs rather 
to the droll than to the terrible. 
The hero of it was the first Quaker 
of that Barclay family which pro- 
duced the apologist and the pugil- 
ist. He was a colonel in the great 
civil wars, and had seen wild work 
in his day; but in his old age a 
change came over him, and, becom- 
ing a follower of George Fox, he 
retired to spend his old age on his 
ancestral estate in Kincardineshire. 
Here it came to pass that a brother 
laird thought the Old Quaker could 
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be easily done, and began to encroach 
upon his marches. Barclay, a strong 
man, with the iron sinews of his 
race, and their fierce spirit still 
burning in his eyes, strode up to the 
encroacher, and, with a grimsmile, 
spoke thus: “Friend, thou knowest 
that I have become a man of peace 
and have relinquished strife, and 
therefore thou art endeavouring to 
take what is not thine own, but 
mine, because thou believest that, 
having abjured the arm of the flesh, 
I cannot hinder thee. And yet, as 
thy friend, I advise thee to desist; 
for shouldst thou succeed in rousing 
the old Adam within me, perchance 
he may prove too strong, not only 
for me, but for thee.” There was no 
use of attempting to answer such an 
argument. 

The object of this rambling pre- 
amble is to win from the reader a 
morsel of genial fellow-feeling to- 
wards the human frailty which we 
are going to examine and lay bare be- 
fore him, trusting that he will treat 
it neither with the haughty disdain 
of the immaculate, nor the grim cha- 
rity of the ‘ miserable sinner.” It is 
a strong instance to cite, perhaps; - 
and yet there is some soundness in 
the rather extreme tolerance of the 
old Aberdeen laird’s wife, who, when 
her sister lairdesses were enriching 
the tea-table conversation with broad 
descriptions of the abominable vices 
of their several spouses, said her 
own “was just a gueed, weel-tem- 
pered, couthy, queat, innocent, daed- 
lin, drucken body—wi’ nae ill prac- 
tices aboot him ava!” 

What would our Social Progress, 
Band of Hope, and Philanthropic 
League philosophers say to a charity 
like this? And here, by the way, 
we are reminded how perilous 4 
thing it is, in these days of enlight- 
ened thought and action, to draw 
attention to any kind of human 
frailty or folly, since the world is 
full of people who are prepared to 
deal with and cure it provided only 
that they are to have their own 
way with the disease and the pa- 
tient, and that they shall enjoy the 
simple privilege of locking him up, 
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dieting him, and taking possession of 
his worldly goods and interests as - 
one who, by his irrational habits, or 
his outrages on the laws of physi- 
ology, or the fitness of things, or 
some other neology, has satisfactorily 
established his utter incapacity to 
take charge of his own affairs. No! 
This is not a cruel age; the rack, the 
wheel, the boot, the thumbikins, 
even the pillory and the stocks, have 
disappeared ; death-punishment is 
dwindling away, and if convicts 
have not their full rations of cooked 
meat, or get damaged coffee or sour 
milk, or are inadequately supplied 
with flannels and clean linen, 
there will be an outery and an in- 
quiry, and a Secretary of State 
will lose a percentage of his in- 
fluence, and learn to look better after 
the administration of patronage. 
But, at the same time, the area of 
punishment—or of “treatment,” as 
it is mildly termed—becomes alarm- 
ingly widened, and people require to 
look sharply into themselves lest 
they should be tainted with any 
little frailty. or peculiarity which 
may transfer them from the class of 
free self-regalators to that of per- 
In Owen’s 
parallelograms there were to be 
no prisons: he admitted no power 
in one man to inflict punishment 
upon another for merely submitting 
to the dictates of natural propensi- 
ties which could not be resisted. 
But, at the same time, there were 
to be hospitals in which not only 
the physically diseased, but also 
the mentally and morally diseased, 
were to be detained until they 
were cured; and when we reflect 
that the laws of the parallelogram 
were very stringent and minute, 
and required to be absolutely en- 
forced to the letter, otherwise the 
whole machinery of society would 
come to pieces, like a watch with a 
broken spring, it is clear that these 
hospitals would kave contained a 
very large portion of the unratiopal- 
ised population. 

There is rather too much of this 
sort of Owenism now among us, 
and it is therefore with some little 
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misgiving that we betray a brother's 
weakness, and lay bare the diag- 
nosis of a peculiar and interesting 
haman frailty. Indeed, the bad 
name that proverbially hangs the 
dog has already been given to it, 
for bibliomania is older in the 
technology of this kind of nosology 
than dipsomania, which is, we under- 
stand, now an almost established 
ground for seclusion, and deprivation 
of the management of one’s own 
affairs. There is one ground of con- 
solation, however, that, not being 
popular among the class of enlight- 
ened philanthropists, our exposition 
may pass unnoticed, and the harmless 
class on whose peculiar frailties we 
propose to devote a gentle and kindly 
exposition may yet be permitted to go 
at large. 

As our first case, let us summon 
from the shades our venerable friend 
Archdeacon Meadow, as he was in 
the body. We see him now—tall, 
straight, and meagre, but with a grim 
dignity in his air which warms into 
benignity as he inspects a pretty little 
clean Elzevir, or a tall portly Ste- 
phens, concluding his inward estimate 
of the prize with a peculiar grunting 
chuckle, known by the initiated to 
be an important announcement. 
This is no doubt one of the milder 
and more inoffensive type, but still a 
thoroughly confirmed and obstinate 
case. Its parallel to the classes who 
are to be taken charge of by their 
wiser neighbours is only too close 
and awful; for have we not some- 
times found the female members 
of his household, on occasion 
of some domestic emergeney—or, it 
may be, for mere sake of keeping 
the lost man out of mischief—have 
we not found them _ searching 
for him on from bookstall unto 
bookstall, just as the mothers, 
wives, and daughters of other 
lost men hunt them through 
their favourite taverns? Then, again, 
can we forget that occasion of his 
going to London to be examined by a 
committee of the House of Commons, 
when he suddenly disappeared with 
all his money in_ his pocket, 
and returned penniless, followed 
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by a waggon containing 872 copies of 
rare editions of the Bible? All were 
fish that came to his net. At one 
time you might find him securing a 
minnow for sixpence at a stall—and 
presently afterwards he outbids some 
princely collector, and secures with 
frantic impetuosity, “ at any price,” 
a great fish he has been patiently 
watching for year after year. His 
hunting-grounds were wide and 
distant, and there were mysterious 
rumours about the numbers of copies, 
all identically the same in edition 
and minor individualities, which he 

ssed of certain books. We have 
known him, indeed, when beaten at 
an auction, turn round resignedly 
and say, “Well, so be it—but I 
daresay I have ten or twelve copies 
at home, if I could lay hands on 
them.” 

It is a matter of extreme anxiety 
to his friends, and, if he have a 
well-constituted mind, of sad mis- 
giving to himself, when the collector 
buys his first duplicate. It is like 
the first secret dram swallowed in 
the forenoon—the first pawning of 
the silver spoons—or any other ter- 
rible first step downwards you may 
please to liken it to. There is no 
hope for the patient after this. It 
rends at once the veil of decorum 
spun out of the flimsy sophisms by 
which he has been deceiving his 
friends, and partially deceiving 
himself, into the belief that his 
previous erences were necessary, 
or, at events, serviceable for 
professional and literary purposes. 
He now becomes shameless and 


hardened; and it is observable 
in the career of this class of 
unfortunates, that the first act 


of duplicity is immediately fol- 
lowed by an access of the disorder, 
and a reckless abandonment to its 
propensities. The Archdeacon had 
long passed this stage ere he crossed 
our path, and had become tho- 
roughly hardened. He was not 
remarkable for local attachment; 
and in moving from place to place, 
his spoil, packed in innumerable 
great boxes, sometimes followed 


him, to remain unreleased during 
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the whole period of his tarrying in 
his new abode, so that they wane 
removed to the next stage of his 
journey through life with modified 
inconvenience, Oruel as it may 
seem, we must yet notice another 
and a peculiar vagary of his malady. 
He had resolved, at least once in 
his life, to part with a considerable 
proportion of his collection—better 
to suffer the anguish of such an act 
than endure the fretting of continued 
restraint. There was a wondrous 
sale by auction accordingly ; it was 
something like what may have 
oceurred at the dissolution of the 
monasteries at the Reformation, or 
when the contents of some time- 
honoured public library were re- 
alised at the time of the French 
Revolution. Before the affair was 
over, the Archdeacon himself made 
his appearance in the midst of 
the miscellaneous self-invited guests 
who were making free with his 
treasures. He pretended, honest 
man, to be a mere casual spec- 
tator, who, having seen, in passing, 
the announcement of a sale by auc- 
tion, stepped in like the rest of the 
public. By degrees he got excited, 
gasped once or twice as if mastering. 
some desperate impulse, and at length 
fairly bade. He could not brazen 
out the effect of this escapade, how- 
ever, and disappeared from tbe 
scene. I]t was remarked, however, 
that an unusual number of lots 
were afterwards knocked down to a 
military gentleman, who seemed to 
have left portentously large orders 
with the auctioneer. Some curious 
suspicions began to arise, which were 
settled by that presiding genius bend- 
ing over his rostrum, and ex- 
plaining in a confidential whisper 
that the military hero was in reality 
a pillar of the Church so dis- 
guised. 

The Archdeacon lay under what, 
among the deluded victims of his 
malady, was deemed a heavy scan- 
dal. He was suspected of reading 
hi own books—that is to say, 
when he could get at them; for 
there are those who may still re- 
member his rather shamefaced ap- 
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parition of an evening, petitioning, 
somewhat in the tone with which 
an old schoolfellow down in the 
world requests your assistance to 
help him to go to York to get an 
appointment — petitioning for the 
loan of a volume of which he could 
not deny that he possessed num- 
berless copies lurking in divers 
parts of his vast collection. This 
reputation of reading the books 
in his collection, which should be 
sacred to external inspection sole- 
ly, is with the initiated a scandal, 
such as it would be among a hunt- 
ing set to hint that a man had 
killed a fox. In the dialogues, 
not always the most entertaining, 
of Dibdin’s Bibliomania, there is 
this short passage:—‘“‘I will 
frankly confess,’ rejoined Lysan- 
der, ‘that I am an arrant bdidlio- 
maniac—that I love books dearly 
—that the very sight, touch, and 
mere perusal ‘Hold, my friend,’ 
again exclaimed Philemon; ‘you 
have renounced your profession— 
you talk of reading books—do bib- 
iomantacs ever read books ?’ ” 

Yes, our venerable friend read 
books—he devoured them; and he 
did so to full prolific purpose. His 
was a mind enriched with varied 
learning, which he gave forth with 
fall, strong, easy flow, like an in- 
exhaustible perennial spring coming 
from inner reservoirs, never dry, 
yet too capacious to exhibit the 
brawling, bubbling symptoms of 
repletion. It was from a majes- 
tic heedlessness of the busy world 
and its fame that he got the cha- 
racter of indolence, and was set 
down as one who would leave no 
lasting memorial of his great learn- 
ing. But when he died, it was not 
altogether without leaving a sign; 
for from the casual droppings of 
his pen has been preserved enough 
to signify to many generations of 
students in the walk he chiefly af- 
fected how richly his mind was 
stored, and how much fresh matter 
there is in those fields of inquiry 
where compilers have left their 
dreary tracks for ardent students 
to cultivate into a rich harvest. 
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In him truly the bibliomania may 
be.counted among the many illus- 
trations of the truth so often moral- 
ised on, that the highest natures are 
not exempt from human frailty in 
some shape or other. 

Let us now summon the shade 
of another departed victim—Fitz- 
patrick Smart, Esq. He too, through 
a long life, had been a vigilant and 
enthusiastic collector, but after a 
totally different fashion. He | was 
far from omnivorous, He had a 
principle of selection peculiar and 
separate from all others, as was his 
own individuality from other men’s, 
You could not classify his library 
according to any of the accepted 
nomenclatures peculiar to the initi- 
ated. He was not a black-letter man, 
or a tall-copyist, or an uneut man, 
or a rough-edge man, or an early- 
English-dramatist, or an Elzevirian, 
or a broadsider, or a pasquinader, 
or an old-brown-calf man, or a 
tawny-moroceoite, or a gilt-topper, 
a marbled-insider, or an editio 
princeps man; neither did he come 
under any of the more vulgar 
classifications of an antiquarian, or 
a. belles-lettres, or a classical collector. 
There was no way of defining his 
peculiar walk save by his own name 
—it was the Fitzpatrick-Smart 
walk. In fact, it wound itself in 
infinite windings through isolated 
spots of literary ‘scenery, if we may 
so speak, in which he took a per- 
sonal interest. There were _histori- 
cal events, bits of family history, 
chiefly of a tragic or a scandalous 
kind,—efforts of art or of literary 
genius on which, through some in- 
tellectual law, his mind and memory 
loved to dwell; and it was in refer- 
ence to these that he collected. If 
the book were the one desired by 
him, no anxiety and toil, no pay- 
able price, was to be gradged for its 
acquisition. If the book were an 
inch out of his own line, it might 
be trampled in the mire for aught 
he cared, be it as rare or costly as 
it could be. It was difficult, almost 
impossible, for others to predicate 
what would please this wayward 
sort of taste,-and he was the torment 
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of the book-caterers, who were sure 
of a princely price for the right 
article, but might have the wrong 
one thrown in their teeth with con- 
tumely. It was a perilous, but, if 
successful, a gratifying thing to 
present him with a book. Hf it 
happened to hit his fancy, he felt 
the full force of the compliment, 
and overwhelmed the giver with 
his courtly thanks. But it required 
great observation and tact to fit 
one for such an adventure, for the 
chances against an ordinary thought- 
less gift-maker were thousands to 
one; and those who were ae- 
quainted with his strange nervous 
temperament, knew that the exist- 
ence within his dwelling-place of 
any book not of his own special 
kind, would impart to him the sort 
of feeling of uneasy horror which 
a bee is said to feel when an earwig 
comes into its cell. Presentation 
copies by authors were among the 
chronie torments of his existenee. 
While the complacent author was 
perhaps pluming himself on his 
liberality in making the judicious 
gift, the recipient was pouring out 
all his sareasm, which was not 
feeble or slight, on the odious 
object, and wondering why an 
author could have entertained 
against him so steady and enduring 
a malice as to take the trouble of 
writing and printing all that rubbish 
with no better object than disturb- 
ing the peace of mind of an inoffen- 
siye old man. Every tribute from 
such dona ferentes cost him much 
* uneasiness and some want of sleep 
—for what could he do with it? 
It was impossible to make mer- 
chandise of it, for he was every inch 
a gentleman. He could not burn 
it, for under an acrid exterior he 
had a kindly nature. It was be- 
lieved, indeed, that he had estab- 
lished some limbo of his own, in 
which such unwelcome commodities 
were subject to a kind of burial or 
entombment, where they remained 
in existence, yet were decidedly 
outside the circle of his household 


8. 
These gods were a pantheon of a 
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very extraordinary deseription, for 
he was a hunter after other things 
besides books. His acquisitions 
ineluded pictures, and the various 
commodities which, for want of a 
distinctive name, auetioneers call 
‘tmisecllaneous artieles of vertu.’ 
He started on his accumulating ca- 
reer with some old family relics, and 
these, perhaps, gave the direction 
to his subsequent acquisitions, for 
they were all, like his books, brought 
together after some sebf-willed and 
peculiar law of association that 
pleased himself. A bad, even an 
inferior picture he would not have— 
for his taste was exquisite—unless, 
indeed, it had some strange history 
about it, adapting it to his wayward 
fancies, and then he would adopt 
the badness as a peculiar recom- 
mendation, and point it out with 
some pungent and appropriate re- 
mark to his friends. But though, 
with these peculiar exceptions, his 
works of art were faultless, no 
dealer could ever caleulate on his 
buying a picture, however high 8 
work of art or great a bargain. 
With his ever-aceumulating collec- 
tion, in which tiny sculpture and 
briviant colour predominated, he 
kept a sort of fairy workd around 
him. But all the mob of curious 
things he preserved had some story 
linking it with others, or with his 
peculiar fancies, and each one had 
its precise place in a sort of epos, 
as certainly as each of the persons 
in the confusion of a pantomime or 
a faree has his own position and 
functions. 

After all, he was himself his own 
greatest curiosity. He had come 
to manhood just after the period of 
gold-laced waistcoats, small-clothes, 
and shoe - buckles, otherwise he 
would have been long a living 
memorial of these now antique 
habits. It happened te be his 
lot to preserve down to us the 
earliest phase of the pantaloon 
dynasty. So, while the rest of 
the world was booted or heavy 
shod, his silk - stockinged feet 
were thrust into pumps of early 
Oxford cut, and the predominant 
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garment was the surtout, blue in 
colour, and of the original make be- 
fore it came to be called a frock. 
Round his neck was wrapped an 
ante- Brammelite neckerchief (not 
a tie), which projected in many 
wreaths like a great poultice—and 
so he took his walks abroad, a figure 
which he could himself bave turned 
into admirable ridicule. One of the 
mysteries aboat him was, that his 
clothes, though unlike any other 
person’s, were always old. This 
characteristic could not even be ac- 
counted for by the supposition that 
he had laid in a sixty years’ stock 
in his youth, for they always ap; 
peared to have been a good deal 
worn. The very umbrella was in 
keeping—it was of green silk, an 
obsolete colour ten years ago—and 
the handle was of a peculiar crosier- 
like formation in cast-horn, obvi- 
ously not obtainable in the market. 
His face was ruddy, but not with 
the ruddiness of youth; and, bear- 
‘ing on his head a Brutus wig of 
the light-brown hair which had long 
ago legitimately shaded dis brow, 
when he stood still—except for his 
linen—which was snowy white—one 
might suppose that he had been 
shot and stuffed on his return home 
from college, and had been sprink- 
led with the frouzy mouldiness 
which time imparts to stuffed ani- 
mals and other things, in which a 
semblance to the freshness of living 
nature is vainly attempted to be 
preserved. So if he were motion- 
less; but let him speak, and the in- 
ternal freshness was still there, an 
ever-blooming garden of intellectual 
flowers. His antiquated costume 
was no longer grotesque—it har- 
monised with an antiquated cour- 
tesy and high-bred gentleness of 
manner, which he had acquired 
from the best sources, since he had 
seen the first company in his day, 
whether for rank or genius. And 
conversation and manner were far 
from exhausting his resources. He 
had a wonderful pencil—it was po- 
tent for the beautifal, the terrible, 
and the ridiculous; but it took a 
wayward, wilful course, like every- 
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thing else about him. He had a 
brilliant pen, too, when he chose to 
wield it, but the idea that he should 
exercise eny of these his gifts in 
common display before the world, 
for any even of the higher motives 
that make people desire fame and 
praise, would have sickened him. 
His faculties were his own as much 
as his collection, and to be used ac- 
cording to his caprice and pleasure, 
So fluttered through existence one 
who, had it been his fate to have 
his own bread to make, might have 
been a great man. Alas for the 
end! Some curious annotations are 
all that remain of his literary 
powers—some drawings and etch- 
ings in private collections all of his 
artistic. His collection, with all its 
train of legends and associations, 
came to what he himself must have 
counted as dispersal. He left it to 
his housekeeper, who, like a wise 
woman, converted it into cash While 
its mysterious reputation was fresh. 
Huddled in a great auction-room, 
its several catalogued items lay in 
humiliating contrast with the decor- 
ous order in which they were wont 
to be arranged. Sie transit gloria 
mundi, 

Let us now call up a different, 
and a more commonplace type of 
the book-hunter—it shall be ies - 
rule Brewer. He is guiltless of all 
intermeddling with the contents of 
books, but in their external attri- 
butes his learning is marvellous, 
He derived his nickname from the 
practice of keeping, as his insepar- 
able pocket-companion, one of those 
graduated folding measures of 
length which may often be seen 
protrading from the moleskin 
pocket of the joiner. He used it 
at auctions, and on other appro- — 
priate occasions, to measure the dif- * 
ferent elements of a book—the let- 
terpress—the unprinted n— 
the external expanse of the bind- 
ing; for to the perfectly scientific 
collector all these things are very 
significant. They are, in fact, on re- 
cord among the craft, reat aa 
grees and physical ch tics 
recorded in stud-books and short- 
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horned books. One so accomplish- 
ed in this kind of analysis could 
tell at onee by this criterion, 
whether the treasure under the 
hammer was the same that had 
been knocked down before at the 
Roxburghe sale—the Gordonstown 
or the Heber, perhaps—or was veri- 
tably an impostor—or was in rea- 
lity a new and previously unknown 
ag well worth contending for. 

e minuteness and precision of 
his knowledge excited wonder, and 
being anomalous among the male 
sex even among collectors, it was 
romoured that its possessor must 
veritably be an aged maiden in dis- 
guise. 

Among the elements which con- 
stitute the value of a book—rarity 
of course being equal—we should 
say he counted the binding highest. 
He was 2ot alone in this view, for 
it would be difficult to give the un- 
initigted a conception of the im- 
portance attached to this mechani- 
cal department of book-making by 
the adepts. About a third part 
of Dibdin’s Bibliographical Deea- 
meron is, if we recollect rightly, 
devoted to bindings. There are 
binders who have immortalised 
themselves—as Staggernier, Wal- 
tier, Payne, Padaloup, Hennings, 
De Rome, Fowkener, Lewis, Hay- 
day, and Thomson. Their names 
may sometimes be found on their 
work, not with any particularities, 
as if they required to make them- 
selves known, but with the simple 
brevity of illustrious men. Thus 
we take up a morocco-bound work 
of some eminence, on the title-page 
of which the author sets forth his 
full name and profession, with the 
distinctive initials of certain learned 
societies to which it is his pride to 
belong, but the simple and dignified 
enuneiation deeply stamped in his 
own golden letters, ‘Bound by 
Hayday,” is all that that accom- 
plished artist deigns to tell. 

And let us, after all, acknowledge 
that there are few men who are en- 
tirely above the influence of bind- 
ing. No one likes sheep’s clothing 
for his literature, even if he should 
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not: aspire to russia or morocco, 
Adam Smith, one of the least 
sBhowy of men, confessed himself to 
be a beau in his books. Perhaps 
the majority of men of letters are 
so to some extent, though poets are 
apt to be ragamuffins. It was 
Thomson, we believe, who used to 
cut the leaves with the snuffers, 
Perbaps an event in his early career 
may have soured him of the pro- 
prieties. It is said that he had. an 
un¢le, a clever active mechanic, who 
could do many things with his 
hands, and contemplated James’s 
indolent, dreamy, feckless character 
with impatient disgust. When the 
first of The Seasons— Winter” it 
was, we believe—had been completed 
at press, Jamie thought, by a pre- 
sentation copy, to triumph over his 
uncle’s scepticism, and to propitiate 
his good opinion he had the book 
handsomely bound. The old man 
never looked inside, or asked what 
the book was about, but, turning it 
round and round with his fingers in 
gratified admiration, exclaimed— 
“Come, is that really our Jamie’s 
doin’ now ?—weel, I never thought 
the cratur wad hae had the handi- 
craft to do the like!” 

The feeling by which this. worthy 
man .was influenced was a mere 
sensible practical respect for good 
workmanship. The aspirations of 
the collectors, however, in this mat- 
ter, go out of the region of the 
sphere of the utilitarian into that 
of the wsthetic. Their priests and 
prophets, by the way, do not seem 
to be aware how far back this ven- 
eration for the coverings of books 
may be traced, or to know how 
strongly their votaries have been 
influenced in the direction of their 
taste by the traditions of the middle 
ages. The binding of a book was, 
of old, a shrine on which the finest 
workmanship in bullion and the 
costliest gems were lavished. The 
psalter or the breviary of some early 
saint, a portion of the Scriptures, or 
some other volume held sacred, 
would be thus enshrined. It has hap- 
pened sometimes that tattered frag- 
ments of them have been preserved 
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as effective relics within outer shells 
or shrines; and in some instances, 
long affer the books themselves have 
disappeared, specimens of these old 
bindings have remained to us beauti- 
ful in their decay ;—but we are get- 
ting far beyond the Inchrule, 

Your affluent omnivorous collec- 
tor, who has more of that kind of 
business on hand than he can per- 
form for himself, naturally brings 
about him a train of satellites, 
who make it their business to min- 
ister to his importunate cravings. 
With them the phraseology of the 
initiated degenerates into a hard 
business sort of slang. Whatever 
slight remnant of respect towards 
literature as the vehicle of know- 
ledge may linger in the conversa- 
tion of their employers, has never 
belonged to theirs. They are dealers 
who have just two things to look 
to—the price of their wares, and the 
peculiar propensities of the unfor- 
tunates who employ them. Not 
that they are destitute of all sym- 
pathy with the malady which 
they feed. The caterer generally 
gets infected in a superficifl cutane- 
ous sort of way. He has often a 
collection himself, which he eyes 
complacently of an evening as he 
smokes his pipe over his brandy- 
and-water, but to which he is not 
so distractedly devoted but that a 
pecuniary consideration will tempt 
him to dismember it. It generally 
consists, indeed, of blunders or 
false speculation—books which have 
been’ obtained in a mistaken re- 
liance on their suiting the craving 
of some wealthy collector. Oaterers 
unable to comprehend the subtle 
influences at work in the mind of 
the book-hunter, often make mis- 
calculations this way. Fitzpatrick 
Smart punished them so terribly 
that they at last abandoned him in 
despair to his own devices. 

Several men of this class were 
under the authority of the Inch- 
rule, and their communis were 
instructive. “Thorpe’s catalogue 
just arrived, sir—several highly im- 
portant announcements,” says & 
portly person with a fat volume 
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under his arm, hustling forward 
with an air of assured consequence, 
There is now to be a deep and solemn 
consultation, as when two ambassa- 
dors are going over a heavy protocol 
from a third. We happened to see 
one of these myrmidons retarning 
from a bootless errand of inspec- 
tion to a reputed collection; he 
was hot and indignant, “A collee- 
tion,” he sputtered forth—* that a 
collection /—mere rubbish, sir—irre- 
deemable trash. What do you think, 
sir ?—a set of the common quarto edi- 
tion of the Delphini classics, copies of 
Newton’s works and Bacon's works, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and so 
forth—nothing better, I declare to 
you: and to call that a collection!” 
Whereas, had it contained The Par- 
doner and the Freer, Sir Clyman 
and Clamides, A Knack to know a 
Knave, or the works of those emi- 
nent dramatists, Nabbles, May, Clap- 
thorne, Peapes, or Chettle, then 
would the collection have been 
worthy of distinguished notice. On 
another occasion, the conversation 
turning on a name of some repute, 
the remark is ventured, that he is 
“said to know something about 
books,” which brings forth the fatal 
answer—" He know about books!— 
Nothing—nothing at all, I assure 
you; unless, perbaps, about their 
insides.” 

All these are, after all, mild and 
comparatively innocuous cases; and 
indeed such is the general tone of 
the malady, though it has its noou- 
ous and even dangerous types also, 
It is liable to be accompanied by an 
affection, known also to the agricul- 
tural world as affecting the wheat 
crop, and called “the smut.” For- 
tunately this is less prevalent 
among us than the French, who 
have a name for the class of books 
affected by this school of collectors 
in the bibliotheque bleue, There isa 
sad story connected with this pecu- 
liar frailty. A great and high-minded 
scholar of the seventeenth century 
had a savage trick played on him 
by some mad. wags, who collected a 
quantity of the brutalities of which 
Latin literature affords an endless 
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supply, and published them in his 
name. He is said not long to have 
survived this practical joke; and 
one does not wonder at his sinking 
before such a prospect, if he an- 
ticipated an age and a race of 
book-buyers among whom his great 
critical works are forgotten, and his 
name is known solely for the spuri- 
ous volume, sacred to infamy, which 
may be found side by side with the 
works of the author of Trimalcion’s 
Feast—* par nobile fratrum.” 

There is another failing, with- 
out a leaning to virtue’s side, to 
which some collectors have been, 
by reputation at least, addicted— 
& propensity to obtain articles 
without value given for them— 
a tendency to be larcenish. It is 
the culmination, indeed, of a sort 
of lax morality apt to grow out 
of the habits and traditions of the 
class, Your true collector—not the 
man who follows the occupation as a 
mere expensive taste, and does not 
cater for himself—considers him- 
self a finder or discoverer rather than 
a@ purchaser. He is an industrious 
prowler in unlikely regions, and is 
entitled to some reward for his dili- 
gence and his skill. Moreover, it 
is the essence of that very skill to 
find value in those things which, 
in the eye of the ordinary possessor, 
are really worthless. From estimat- 
ing them at little value, and paying 
little for them, the steps are rather 
too short to estimating them at 
nothing, and paying nothing for 
them. What matters it a few 
dirty black-letter leaves picked out 
of that volume of miscellaneous 
trash—leaves which the owner 
never knew he had, and cannot 
miss—which he would not know 
the value of, had you told him of 
them? What use of putting notions 
into the greedy barbarian’s head, 
as if one were to find treasures for 
him? And the little pasquinade is 
80 curious, and will fill a gap ia 
that fine collection so nicely! The 
notions of the collector about such 
spoil are indeed the’ converse of 

ose which Cassio professed to 
hold about his good name, for the 
scrap furtively removed is supposed 
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in no way to impoverish the loser, 
while it makes the recipient rich 
indeed. Those habits of the prowler 
which may gradually lead a mind 
not strengthened by strong prin- 
ciple into this downward career, 
are hit with his usual vivacity and 
wonderful truth by Scott. The 
speaker is our delightfel friend 
Oldenbuck of Monkbarns, the Anti- 
quary, and it has just enough of 
confession in it to show a conscious- 
ness that the narrator has been over 
dangerous ground, and, if we did 
not see that the narrative is tinged 
with some exaggeration, has trodden 
a little beyond the limits of What is 
gentlemanly and just. 

‘See this bundle of ballads, not one 
of them later than 1700, and some of 
them a hundred years older. I wheed- 
led an old woman out of these, who 
loved them better than her psalm-book, 
Tobacco, sir, snuff, and the Complete 
Syren, were the equivalent! For that 
mutilated copy of the Complaynt of 
Scotland 1 sat out the drinking of two 
dozen bottles of strong ale with the late 
learned proprietor, who in gratitude be- 

ueathed it to me by his last will. These 
little Elzevirs are the memoranda and 
trophies of many a walk by night and 
morning through the Cowgate, the Ca- 
nongate, the Bow, St. Mary’s Wynd— 
wherever, in fine, there were to be 
found brokers and trokers, those miscel- 
laneous dealers in things rare and curi- 
ous. How often have I stood haggling 
on a halfpenny, lest by a too ready - 
acquiescence in the dealer’s first price 
he should be led to suspect the value I 
set upon the article! How have I trem- 
bled lest some passing stranger should 
chop in between me and the prize, and 
regarded each poor student of divinity 
that stopped to turn over the books at 
the stall as a rival amateur or prowling 
bookseller in disguise! And then, Mr. Lo- 
vel—the sly satisfaction with which one 
pays the consideration, and pockets the 
article, affecting a cold indifference while 
the hand is trembling with pleasure! 
Then to dazzle the eyes of our wealthier 
and emulous rivals by showing them 
such a treasure as this (displaying a little 
black smoked book about the size of @ 
primer)— to enjoy their surprise and 
envy; shrouding, meanwhile, under 4 
veil of mysterious consciousness, our own 
superior knowledge and dexterity ;— 
these, my young friend—these are the 
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white moments of life, that repay the 
toil and pains and sedulous attention 
which our profession, above all others, 
so peculiarly demands.” 

There is a nige subtle meaning 
in the worthy man calling bis weak- 
ness his “profession,” but it is in 
complete keeping with the mellow 
Teniers-like tone of the whole pic- 
ture. Ere we have done we shall 
endeavour to show that the grubber 
among book-stalls has, with other 
grubs or grubbers, his useful place 
in the general dispensation of the 
world. But his is a pursuit expos- 
ing him to moral perils, which call 
for peculiar efforts of self-restraint to 
save him from them; and the moral 
Scott holds forth—for a sound moral 
he always has—is, [f you go as far 
as Jonathan Oldenbuck did—and I 
don’t advise you to go so far, but 
hint that you should stop earlier— 
say to yourself, Thus far, and no far- 
ther. 

So much for a sort of clinical 
exposition of the larcenous propen- 
sities which accompany book-hunt- 
ing. There is another peculiar, and, 
it may be said, vicious propensity, 
exhibited occasionally in conjunc- 
tion with the pursuit. It is en- 
tirely antagonistic in spirit to the 
tenth commandment, and consists 


in a desperate coveting of the neigh- | 


bour’s goods, and a satisfaction, not 
so much in possessing for one’s self, 
as in dispossessing him. This spirit 
is said to burn with still fiercer 
flame in the breasts of those whose 
pursuit would externally seem to 
be the most innocent in the world, 
und the least excitive of- the bad 
passions — namely, among flower- 
fanciers. From some mysterious 
cause, it has been known to develop 
itself most flagrantly among tulip- 
collectors, insomuch that there are 
legends of Dutch devotees of this 
pursuit who have paid their thou- 
sands of dollars for a duplicate 
tuber, that they might have the 
satisfaction of crushing it under the 
heel. This line of practice is not 
entirely alien to the book-hunter. 
Dibdin warmed his convivial guests 
at comfortable fires, fed by the 
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woodcuts which had been printed 
from in the impression of the Bib- 
liographical Decameron. It was a 
quaint fancy, and deemed to be a 
pretty and appropriate form of hos- 
pitality, while it effectually assured 
the subscribers to his costly volumes 
that the vulgar world who bu 
cheap books was definitively cut 
from participation in their privi- 
leges. 

Let us, however, summons a more 
potent spirit of this order. Heis a 
different being altogether from those 
gentle shades who have flitted past us 
already. He was known in the body 
by many hard names, such as the 
Vampire, the Dragon, &c. He was an 
Irish absentee, or, more accurately, 
a refugee, since he had made himself 
so odious on his ample estate that 
he could not live there. How on 
earth he should have set about col- 
lecting books, is one of the inscrat- 
able mysteries which ever surround 
the diagnosis. of this peculiar mal- 
ady. Setting aside his using his 
books by reading them as out of 
the question, he yet was never known 
to indulge in that fondling and com- 
placent examination of their ex- 
terior and general condition, which, 
to Inchrule and others of bis class, 
seemed to afford the highest gratifi- 
cation that, as sojourners throu 
this vale of tears, it was their lot 
to enjoy. Nor did he luxuriate in 
the collective pride—like that of 
David when he numbered his 
people—of beholding how his vol- 
umes increased in multitude, and 
ranged with one another, like well- 
sized and properly-dressed troops, 
along an ample area of book-shelves. 
His collection—if it deserved the 
name—was piled in great heaps in 
garrets, cellars, and wererooms like 
unsorted goods. They were accu- 
mulated, in fact, not so much that 
the owner might have them, as that 
other people might not. If there 
were a division of the order into 
positive, or those who desire to 
make collections, and negative, or 
those who desire to prevent them 
being made, his case would properly 
belong to the latter. Imagine the 
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consternation created in a small 
circle of collectors by a sudden 
alighting among them of a helluo lib- 
rorum with such propensities, arm- 
ed with illimitable means, enabling 
him to desolate the land like some 
fiery dragon! What became of the 
chaotic mass of literature he bad 
brought together no one knew. It 
was supposed to be congenial to his 
nature to have made a great bonfire 
of it before he left the world; but 
a little consideration showed such 4 
feat to be impossible, for books may 
be burnt in detail by extraneous 
assistance, but it is a curious fact 
that, combustible as paper is sup- 
posed to be, books won’t burn. If 
yen doubt this, pitch that folio 
wammerdam or Puffendorf into a 
good rousing fire, and mark the re- 
salt. In the days when heretical 
books were burned, it was necessary 
to place them on large wooden stages, 
and after all the pains taken to de- 
molish them, considerable readable 
masses Were sometimes found in the 
embers ; whence it was supposed that 
the devil, conversant in fire and its 
effects, gave them his special pro- 
tection. In the end it was found 
easier and cheaper to barn the here- 
tics themselves than their books. 
No—it is still probable that, 
stored away in some forgotten re- 
positories, these miscellaneous relics 
still remain; and should they be 
brought forth, some excitement 
might be created; for, ignorant as 
the monster was, he had an in- 
stinct for knowing what other peoplé 
wanted, and was thus enabled to 
snatch rare and curious volumes 
from the grasp of systematic col- 
lectors. It was his great glory to 
get hold of a unique book and shut 
it up. There were known to be 
just two copies of a spare quarto, 
called Rout upon Rout, or the 
Rabblers Rabbled, by Felix Nixon, 
Gent. He possessed one copy; 
the other, by indomitable perse- 
verance, he also got hold of, and 
then his heart was glad within him ; 
and he felt it glow with well-merited 
—_ when an accomplished scholar, 
iring to complete an epoch in 
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literary history on which that book 
threw some light, besought the 
owner to allow him a sight of it, 
were it but for a few minutes, and 
the request was refused. “I might 
as well ask him,” said the animal, 
who was rather proud of his firm- 
ness than ashamed of his churlish- 
ness, “to make me a present of his 
brains and reputation.” 

It was among his pleasant ways 
to attend book-sales, there to watch 
the biddings of persons on whose 
judgment he relied, and cut in as 
the contest was becoming critical, 
This practice soon betrayed to those 
he had so provoked the chinks in 
the monster’s armour. He was as- 
sailable and punishable at last, 
then, this potent monster—but the 
attack must be make warily and 
cautiously. Accordingly, impartial 
bystanders, ignorant of the plot, 
began to observe that he was dege- 
nerating by degrees in the rank of 
his purchases, and at Jast becoming 
utterly reckless, buying, at the prices 
of the sublimest rarities, common 
works of ordinary literature to be 
found in every book-shop. Such 
was the result of judiciously draw- 
ing him on, by biddings for value- 
less books, on the part of those 
whom he had outbid in the objects 
of their desire, Auctioneers were 
surprised at the gradual change 
coming over the book-market, and 
a few fortunate people obtained 
considerable prices for articles they 
were told to expect nothing for. 
Bat this farce, of course, did not 
last long; and whether or not he 
found out that he had been beaten 
at his own weapons, the devouring 
monster disappeared as mysteriously 
as he had come. 

Such reminiscences bring vividly 
before the eye the scene in which 
they took place long long ago. If 
any one in his early youth has 
experienced some slight symptoms 
of the malady we are discussing, 
which his constitution, through a 
tough struggle with the world, and 
a busy training in after life, has 
been enabled to throw off, he will 
yet look back with fond associa- 
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tions to the scenes of his danger- 
ous indulgence. The auction-room 
is often the centre of fatal attrac- 
tion towards it, just as the billiard- 
room and the roeuge-et-noire table 
are to excesses of another kind. 
There is that august tribunal, over 
which at one time reigned Scott’s 
genial friend Ballantyne, sueceeded 
by the sententious Tate, and the great 
Nisbet. More congenial, however, in 
our recollection, is the more remote 
and dingy hall where rough Carfrae, 
like Thor, flourishing his thundering 
tammer. There it was that first 
we marked, with a sort of sympa- 
thetic awe, the strange and varied 
influence of their peculiar maladies 
on the book-hunters of the last 
generation. There it was that we 
first handled those pretty little pets, 
the Elzevir classics, a sort of literary 
bantams, which are still dear to 
memory, and awaken old associa- 
tions by their dwarfish ribbed backs 
like those of ponderous folios, and 
their exquisite, but now, alas! too 
minute type. The eyesight that 
could formerly peruse them with 
ease has suffered decay, but they 
remain unchanged ; and in this they 
are unlike to many other objects of 
early interest. Children, flowers, 
animals, scenery even, all have un- 
dergone mutation, but no percepti- 


ble shade of change has passed over / 


these little reminders of old times. 
There it was that we first could 
comprehend how a tattered dirty 
fragment of a book once common 
might be worth a deal more than 
its weight in gold. There it 
was too, that, seduced by our bad 
example, the present respected pas- 
tor of Ardsnishen purchased that 
beautiful Greek New Testament, by 
Jansen of Amsterdam, which he 
loved so, in the freshness of its ac- 
quisition, that he took it with him 
to church, and, turning up the text, 
handed it to a venerable woman 
beside him, after the fashion of an 
absorbed and absent student who 
was apt to forget whether he was 
reading Greek or English. The 
presiding genius of the place, with 
his strange accent, odd sayings, and 
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angular motions, accompanied by 
good-natured grunts of grotesque 
wrath, became a sort of household 
figure. The dorsal breadth of pro- 
nunciation with which he would 
expose “Mr. Ivory’s Prskine,” used 
to produce a titter. which he was 
always at a loss to understand. 
Though not the fashionable resort, 
where all the thorough libraries in 
perfect condition went to be ham- 
mered off, and though it was a place 
where very miscellaneous collections 
were sold, and therefore bargains 
might be expected by those who 
knew what they were about, yet 
sometimes extraordinary and i - 
able collections of rare books came 
under his hammer, and created an 
access of more than ordinary excite- 
ment among the denizens of the 
place. On one of these occasions 
a succession of valuable fragments 
of early English poetry brought 
prices so high, and far beyond those 
of ordinary expensive books in the 
finest condition, that it seemed as 
if their imperfections were their 
merit; and the auctioneer momen- 
tarily carried off with this feeling, 
when the high prices began to sink 
a little, remonstrated thus, “ Going 
so low as thirty shillings, gentlemen, 
—this curious book—so low as 
thirty shillings—and quite imper- 
ect /” 

Those who frequented this howf, 
being generally elderly men, have 
now nearly all departed. The thun- 
derer’s hammer, too, has long been 
silenced by the great quieter. One 
living memorial still exists of that 
scene—the genial and then youthful 
assistant, whose partiality for letters 
and literary pursuits made him often 
the monitor and kindly guide of 
the raw student, and who now, in 
a higher field, exercises a more im- 

rtant influence on the destinies of 
iterature. We passed the spot the 
other day—it was not desolate and 
forsaken, with the moss growing on 
the hearth-stone; on the contrary 
it flared with many lights—a 
thronged gin-palace. When we 
heard the sounds that issued from 
the old familiar spot, it occurred to 
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us that, after all, there are worse 
ursuits in the world than book- 
unting. 

Perhaps, by the way, it would be 
a good practical distinction in the 
class of persons we are dealing with, 
to divide them into private prowlers, 
and auction - hunters. There are 
many other modes of classifying 
them, but none so general. They 
might be classified by the different 
sizes of books they affect—as folios, 
quartos, octavos, and duodecimos— 
but this would be neither an expres- 
sive nor a dignified. classification. 
In enumerating the various orders 
to which Fitzpatrick Smart did not 
belong, we have mentioned many 
of the species, but a great many 
more might be added. Some col- 
lectors lay themselves out for 
vellum - printed volumes almost 
solely. There are such not only 
among very old books, but among 
very new; for of a certain class of 
modern books it frequently happens 
that a copy or two is printed on 
vellam, to catch the class whose 
weakness takes that direction. 

It may be cited as a signal in- 
stance of the freaks of book-collect- 
ing, that of all men in the world 
Davoust, the rough soldier, who by 
his cool courage rose from the posi- 
tion of sergeant to be Prince of Eck- 
muh], had a vellum library—but 
so it was. It was sold in London 
for about £1400. “The crown 
octavos,” says Dibdin, “especially 
of ancient classics, and a few favour- 
ite English authors, brought from 
four to six guineas, The first vir- 
tually solid article of any import- 
ance, or rather of the greatest im- 
portance, in the whole collection, 
was the matchless Didot Horace of 
1799, folio, containing the original 
drawings, from which the exquisite 
copperplate vignettes were executed. 
This was purchased by the gallant 
Mr. George Hibbers for £140. Nor 
was it in any respect an extravagant 
or even dear purchase.” 

Some coilectors may be styled 
Rubricists, being influenced by a 
sacred rage for books having the 
contents and marginal references 
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printed in red ink, Some go at 
flowered capitals, others at broad 
margins. These have all a certain 
amount of magnificence in their 
tastes ; but there are others 
whose priceless collections are like 
the stock-in-trade of a wholesale 
ballad-singer, consistiig of chap- 
books, as they are termed—the ar- 
ticles dealt in by pedlars and semi- 
mendicants for the past century or 
two. Some affect collections relat- 
ing to the drama, and lay great 
store by heaps of play-bills arranged 
in volumes, and bound, perhaps, in 
costly russia. Of a more dignified 
grade are perhaps those who have 
lent themselves to the collection of 
the theses on which aspirants after 
university honours held their dis- 
putations or impugnments. Some- 
times out of a great mass of rubbish 
of this kind the youthful produe- 
tion of some man who has after- 
wards become great turns up. Of 
these theses and similar tracts a 
German, Count Dietrich, collected 
some hundred and forty thousand, 
which are now in this country. 

Collectors there have been, not 
unimportant for number and zeal, 
whose mission it is to purchase 
books marked by peculiar mistakes 
or errors of the press, Several edi- 
tions of the Scriptures are valuable 
for blunders which do not contri- 
bute to edification in the perusal; 
and many a witticism has been 
launched at the test which distin- 
guishes the genuine Elzevir edi- 
tion of Casar from the spurious 
imitations of it—viz., an error in 
the paging. A collection of errors 
of the press, old and new, would be 
a volume ful! of ludicrous coinci- 
dences ; for, generally, a resemblance 
in sound, carrying with it a ludi- 
crous incongruity of meaning, has 
been the cause of the slips. There 
have been cruel instances of printers’ 
blanders in‘our own days, like the 
fate of the youthful poetess in the 
Fudge family :— 


“When I talked of the dewdrops on 
freshly-blown roses, 

The nasty things printed it — freshly- 
blown noses,” 
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A solid scholar there was, who, 
had he been called to his account 
at a certain advanced period of his 
career, might have challenged - all 
the world to say that he had ever 
used a false quantity or committed 
an anomaly in syntax, or misspelt a 
foreign name, or blundered in a 
quotation from a Greek or Latin 
classic—to misquote an English 
author is a far lighter crime, but 
even to this he could have pleaded 
not guilty. He never made a mis- 
take in a date, nor left out a word 
in copying the title-page of a vo- 
lume; nor did he ever, in affording 
an intelligent analysis of its con- 
tents, mistake the number of pages 
devoted to one head. As to the 
higher literary virtues too, his sen- 
tences were all carefully balanced 
in a pair of logical and rhetorical 
scales of the most sensitive kind; 
and he never perpetrated the atro- 
city of ending a sentence with a 
monosyllable, or using the same 
word twice within the same five 
lines, choosing always some judi- 
cious method of circumlocution to 
obviate reiteration. Poor man! in 
the pride of his unspotted purity, he 
little knew what a humiliation fate 
had prepared for him. It happened 
to him to have to state how Theo- 
dore Beza, or some contemporary of 
his, went to sea in a Candian vessel. 
This statement, at the last moment, 
when the sheet was going through 
the press, caught the eye of an in- 
telligent and judicious corrector, 
more conversant with shipping-lists 
than with the literature of the six- 
teenth century, who saw clearly 
what had been meant, and took 
upon himself, like a man who hated 
all pottering nonsense, to make the 
necessary correction without con- 
sulting the author. The conse- 
quence was, that people read with 
some surprise, under the authority 
of the paragon of accuracy, that 
Theodore Beza had gone to sea ina 
Canadian vessel. The victim of 
this calamity had undergone minor 
literary trials, which he had borne 
with philosophical equanimity ; as, 
for instance, when inconsiderate 
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le, destitute of the organ of 
peng thoughtlessly asked him 
about the last new popular work, as 
if it were something that he had 
read or even heard of, and even 
went so far in their contumelious 
disrespect as to speak to him about 
the productions of a certain Charles 
Dickens. The “Canadian vessel,” 
however, was a more serious dis- 
aster, and was treated accordingly. 
A charitable friend broke his cala- 
mity to the author. at a judicious 
moment, to prevent him from dis- 
covering it himself at an unsuitable 
time, with results the full extent of 
which no one could foresee. It was 
an affair of much anxiety among 
his friends, who made frequent in- 
quiries as to how he bore himself 
in his affliction, and what con- 
tinued to be the condition of his 
health, and especially of his spirits. 
And although he was a confirmed 
book-hunter, and not unconscious 
of the merits of the peculiar class 
of books now under consideration, it 
may be feared that it was no conso- 
lation to him to reflect that, some 
century or so hence, his books and 
himself would be known only by 
the curious blunder which made 
one of them worth the notice of the 
book-fanciers. 
An old accident occurred to a 


book lately published, called Zhe 
Men of the Times. It sometimes 
happens in a printing-office that 


some of the types, perhaps a printed 
line or two, fall out of the forme. 
Those in whose hands the accident 
happens, generally try to put things 
to rights as well as they can, and 
may be very successful in restoring 
appearances with the most deplor- 
able results to the sense. It hap- 
pened thus in the instance we refer 
to. <A few lines dropping out of the 
“Life of Robert Owen,” the paral- 
lelogram Communist, were hustled, 
as the nearest place of refuge, into the 
biography of his closest alphabetical 
neighbour—“ Oxford, Bishop of.” 
The consequence is, that the article 
begins as follows :— 

“QOxrorp, THE Riear REVEREND 
SamveL Witserrorce, Bisnor oF, was 
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born in 1805. Amore kind-hearted and 
truly benevolent man does not exist. 
A sceptic, as regards relizious revela- 
tion, he is nevertheless an out-and-out 
believer in spirit movements.” , 


Whenever this blunder was dis- 
covered, the leaf was cancelled; but 
a few copies of the book had got into 
circulation, which some day or other 
may be valuable. 

much for the specimens of 
books with blunders in them, as at- 
tracting after them a special class of 
collectors. We return to our old 
opinion, that these incidental divi- 
sions are too numerous and complex 
for a proper classification of book- 
hunters, and that their most effec- 
tive and comprehensive division is 
into the private prowler and the 
auction-hunter. The difference be- 
tween them is something like, in 
the sporting world, that between 
the stalker and the hunter proper. 
Each function has its merits, and 
calls for its special qualities and sa- 
crifices. The one demands placidity, 
patience, caution, plausibility, and 
unwearied industry—such attribntes 
as those which have been already 
set forth in the words of the Anti- 
guary. The auction-room, on the 
other hand, calls forth courage, 
promptness, and the spirit of adven- 
ture. There is wild work some- 
times there, and men find them- 
selves carried off by enthusiasm and 
competition towards pecuniary sa- 
crifices which at the threshold of 
the auction-room they had solemnly 
vowed to themselves to eschew. 
But such sacrifices are the tribute 
paid to the absorbing interests of 
the pursuit, and are looked upon 
in their own peculiar circle as tend- 
ing to the immortal honour of those 
who made them. This field of 
prowess has, it is said, undergone a 
prejudicial change in these days, 
the biddings being nearly altogether 
by dealers, and gentlemen-collectors 
yee | moving out of the field. 
nold days one might have reaped 
for himself, by bold and emphatic 
biddings at a few auctions, a niche 
in that temple of fame, of which 
the presiding deity is Dr. Frognal 
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Dibdin; a name familiarly abbre- 
viated in that of Foggy Dibdin, 
His descriptions of auction contests 
are perhaps the best and most read- 
able portions of his tremendously 
overdone books. Oonspicuous be- 
yond all others stands forth the 
sale of the Roxburghe library, per- 
haps the most eminent contest of 
that kind on record. There were 
of it some ten thousand separate 
“*Jots,” as auctioneers call them, and 
almost every one of them was a book 
of rank and mark in the eyes of the 
collecting community, and had been, 
with special pains and care and 
anxious exertion, drawn into the 
vortex of that collection. Although 
it was created by a Duke, yet it has 
been rumoured that most of the 
books were bargains, and tbat the 
noble collector drew largely on the 
spirit of patient perseverance and 
enlightened sagacity for which 
Monkbarns claims credit. The great 
passion and pursuit of his life hav- 
ing been of so peculiar a character— 
he was almost as zealous a hunter 
of deer and wild swans, by the way, 
as of books, but this was not con- 
sidered in the least peculiar—it was 
necessary to find some strange in- 
fluencing motive for his conduct; 
so it has been said that it arose 
from his having been crossed in love 
in his early youth. Such crosses, in 
general, arise from the beloved one 
dying, or proving faithless and be- 
coming the wife of another. It was, 
however, the peculiarity of the 
Duke’s misfortune, that it arose out 
of the illustrious marriage of the 
sister of his adopted. She was the 
eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Though pur- 
chased by a sacrifice of regal tank, 
yet there would be many counter- 
vailing advantages in the position of 
an affluent British Duchess which 
might reconcile a young lady, even 
of so illustrious a descent, to the 
sacrifice, had it not happened that 
Lord Bute and the Princess of Wales 
selected her younger sister to be 
the wife of George III. and the 
Queen of Great Britain, long known 
as the good Queen Charlotte.. Then 
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there arose, it seems, the necessity. 
as a matter of state and political 
etiquette, that the elder sister should 
abandon the alliance with a British 
subject. So, at all events, goes the 
story of the origin of the Duke’s 
bibliomania; and it is supposed to 
have been in the thoughts of Sir 
Walter Scott, when he said of him 
that ‘youthful misfortunes, of a 
kind against which neither wealth 
nor rank possess a talisman, cast an 
early shade of gloom over his pros- 
pects, and gave to one splendidly 
endowed with the means of enjoy- 
ing society that degree of reserved 
melancholy which prefers retire- 
ment to the splendid scenes of 
gaiety.” Dibdin, with more specific 
precision, after rambling over the 
house where the great auction sale 
occurred, as inquisitive people are 
apt to do, tells us of the solitary 
room occupied by the Duke, close 
to his library, in which he slept and 
died: “all his migrations,” says the 
bibliographer, “were confined to 
these two rooms. When Mr. Nichol 
showed me the very bed on which 
this bibliomaniacal Duke had ex- 
ired, I felt—as I trust I ought to 
ave felt on the occasion.” Scott 
atiributed to an incidental occur- 
rence at his father’s table the direc- 
tion given to the great pursuit of 
his life. “Lord Oxford and Lord 
Sunderland, both famous collectors 
of the time, dined one day with the 
second Duke of Roxburghe, when 
their conversation happened to turn 
upon the Hditio Princeps of Boc- 
caccio, printed in Venice in 1474, 
and so rare that its very existence 
was doubted of.” It so happened 
that the Duke remembered this vo- 


‘lume having been offered to him for 


£100, and he believed he could 
still trace and secare it: he did so, 
and laid it before his admiring 
friends at a subsequent sitting, 
“His son, then Marquess of Beau- 
mont, never forgot the little scene 
upon this occasion, and used to 
ascribe to it the strong passion 
which he ever afterwards felt for 
rare books and editions, and which 
rendered him one of the most assi- 
duous and judicious collectors that 
ever formed a sumptuous library.” 
VOL, LXXXIX. 
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And this same Boccaccio was the 
point of attack which formed the 
climax in the great contest of the 
Roxburghe roup, as the Duke’s fel- 
low-countrymen called it. 

The historian of the contest terms 
it “the Waterloo among book-bat- 
tles,” whereto “many a_ knight 
came far and wide from his retire- 
ment, and many an unfledged com- 
batant left his father’s castle to par- 
take of the glory of such a contest.” 
He also tells us that the honour of 
the first effective shot was duc toa 
house in the trade—Messrs, Payne 
and Foss—by whom “the Aldine 
Greek Bible was killed off the first 
in the contest. It produced the 
sum of £4, 14s. 6d. Thus measur- 
edly, and guardedly, and even fear- 
fully, did this tremendous battle 
begin.” The earliest brilliant affair 
seems to have come off when Lord 
Spencer bought two COaxtons for 
£245, a feat of which the closing 
scene is recorded, with a touching 
simplicity, in these terms:— His 
Lordship put each volume under 
his coat, and walked home with 
them in all the flush of victory and 
consciousness of triumph.” As 
every one does not possess a copy 
of the three costly volumes of which 
the Bibliographical Decameron con- 
sists; and further, as many a one 
so fortunate as to possess them has 
not had patience and perseverance 
enough to penetrate to the middle 
of the third volume, where the 
most readable part is to be found, . 
let us here give a characteristic 
extract, describing the heat of the 
contest :-— 

“ For two-and-forty successive days— 
with the exception only of Sundays— 
were the voice and hammer of Mr. 
Evans heard with equal efficacy in the 
dining-room of the late Duke, which had 
been appropriated to the vendition of 
the books; and within that same space 
(some thirty-five feet by twenty) were 
such deeds of valour performed, and 
such feats of book-heroism achieved, as 
had never been previously beheld, and 
of which the like will probably never 
be seen again. The shouts of the vic- 
tors and the groans of the vanquished 
stunned and appalled you as you en- 
tered. The striving and press, both of 
idle spectators and determined bidders, 


was unprecedented. A sprinkling of 
Caxtons and De Wordes marked the 
first day, and these were obtained at 
high, but, comparatively with the sub- 
sequent sums given, moderate prices. 
Theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, 
and hilology chiefly marked the ear- 
lier days of this tremendous contest ; 
and occasionally during these days there 
was much stirring up of courage, and 
many hard and heavy blows were inter- 
changed ; and the combatants _ be 
said to have completely wallowed them- 
selves in the conflict. At length came 
poetry, Latin, Italian, and French; a 
steady fight yet continued to be fought ; 
victery seemed to hang in doubtful 
scales—sometimes on the one, sometimes 
on the other side of Mr. Evans, who pre- 
served throughout (as it was his bounden 
duty to preserve) a uniform, impartial, 
and steady course; and who may be 
said on that occasion, if not ‘to have 
rode the whirlwind,’ at least to have 
‘ directed the storm.’” . 

But the dignity and power of the 
historian’s narrative cannot be fully 
appreciated until we find him in the 
- midst of the climax of the contest— 
the battle which gradually merged 
into a single combat—for the pos- 
session of the Venetian Boccaccio. 
According to the established his- 
torical practice, we have in the first 
place a statement of the position 
taken up by the respective “ forces.” 

“ At length the moment of sale ar- 
rived. Evans prefaced the putting-up 
of the article by an appropriate oration, 
in which he expatiated on its extreme 
rarity, and concluding by informing the 
company of the regret, and even anguish 
of heart, expressed by Mr. Van Praet 
that such a treasure was not to be found 
in the Imperial collection at Paris, Si- 
lence followed the address of Mr. Evans. 
On his right hand, leaning against the 
wall, stood Earl Spencer; a little lower 
down, and “tanding at right angles with 
his Lordsl.p, appeared the Marquess of 
Blandford. Lord Althorp stood a little 
backward, to the right of his father, 
Earl Spencer.” 

The first movement of the forces 
gives the historian an opportunity 
of dropping a withering sneer at an 
unfortunate man, so provincial in 
his notions as to suppose that a 
hundred pounds or two would be of 
any avail in such a contest. 


“The honour of firing the first shot was 
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due to a gentleman of Shropshi Z 
used to this species of waahens: onan 
seemed to recoil from the reverberation 
of the report himself had made, ‘Qne 
hundred guineas,’ he exclaimed. Again 
a pause ensued ; but anon the biddings 
rose rapidly to five hundred guineas, 
Hitherto, however, it was evident that 
the firing was but masked and desul- 
tory. At length all random shots 
ceased, and the champions before named 
stood gallantly up to each other, re- 
solving not to Rineh from a trial of their 
respective strengths, A thousand guineas 
were bid by Earl Spencer—to which the 
Marquess added ten. You might have 
heard a pindrop, All eyes were turned 
—all breathing wellnigh stopped— 
every sword was put home within its 
scabbard—and not a piece of steel was 
seen to move or to glitter except that 
which each of these champions rand- 
ished in his valorous hand. 


But even this exciting sort of 
narrative will tire one when it goes 
on page after page, so that we must 
take a leap to the conclusion. “Two 
thousand two hundred and _ fifty 
pounds,” said Lord Spencer. The 
spectators were now absolutely elec- 
trified. “The Marquess quietly adds 
his usual ten,” and-so there an end. 
“Mr. Evans, ere his hammer fell, 
made a short pause—and indeed, as 
if by something preternatural,, the 
ebony instrument itself seemed to 
be charmed or suspended in the 
mid air. However, at last down 
dropped the hammer.” 

Sach a result naturally created 
excitement beyond the book-collec- 
tors’ circle, for here. was an actaal 
stroke of trade in which a profit of 
more than two thousand per cent. 
had been netted. It is easy to be- 
lieve in Dibdin’s statement of the 
crowds of people who imagined they 
were possessors of the identical Ve- 
netian Boccaccio, and the still larger 
number who wanted to do a stroke 
of business with some old volume, 
endowed with the same rarity and 
the same or greater intrinsic value. 
The general excitement created by 
the dispersal of the Roxburghe col- 
lection, proved an epoch in literary 
history, by the establishment of the 
Roxburghe Club, followed by a series 
of others, which, along with it, have 
contributed to literature a class of 
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books deserving of separate atten- 
tion and examination. The Rox- 
burghe began in some festive meet- 
ings, in which the minor competi- 
tors at the sale seem to have assem- 
bled to fight all their battles over 
again with the decanters before 
them. We are told that, after duly 
commemorating their great Duke, 
their next toast was “The immortal 
memory of Christopher Valdarfer, of 
Sweynheim and Pannartz, Fust and 
Scheeffhir.” These toasts must have 
bad a peculiar fascination for Dib- 
din, for it happens oddly enough 
to be within our knowledge, that 
with a glass of the potent vin du 
pays of the Highlands in his hand, 
he uttered them on the top of Ben- 
lomond, requiring his guide forth- 
with to do them honour. The Celt 
cordially quaffed to the proper 
names, deeming them to be those of 
respected landed gentry, though not 
of his own neighbourhood; but no 
temptation would induce him to 
pledge to the other toast, which he 
suspected to have some savour of 
diablerie in it. 

Of the great book-sales that have 
been commemorated, it is curious to 
observe how seldom they embrace 
ancestral libraries accumulated in 
old houses from generation to gene- 
ration, and how generally they mark 
the shortlived duration of the 
accumulations of some collector 
freshly deposited. One remarkable 
exception to this there was in the 
Gordonstoun library, sold in 1816. 
It was begun by Sir Robert Gordon, 
& Morayshire laird at the time of the 
great civil wars of the seventeenth 
century. He was the author of the 
History of the Earldom of Suther- 
land, and a man of great political 
as well as literary account. He laid 
by heaps of the pamphlets, placards, 
and other documents of his stormy 
period, and thus many a valuable 
morsel, which had otherwise disap- 
peared from the world, left a repre- 
sentative in the Gordonstoun collec- 
tion. It was increased by a later 
Sir Robert, who had the reputation 
of being a wizard. He belonged to 
one of those terrible clabs from 
which Satan is entitled to take a vic- 
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tim annually; but when Gordon’s 
turn came, he managed to get off 
with merely the loss of his shadow ; 
and many a Morayshire peasant has 
testified to having seen him riding 
forth on a sunny day, the shadow 
of his horse visible, with those of 
his spurs and his whip, but his bedy 
offering no impediment to the rays 
of the sun. He enriched the library 
with books on necromancy, demono- 
logy, and alchemy, 

The greatest book-sale probably 
that ever was in the world, was that 
of Heber’s collection in 1884. There 
are often rash estimates made of the 
size of libraries, but those who have 
stated the namber of his books in 
six figures, seem justified when one 
looks at the catalogue of the sale, 
bound up in five thick octavo vol- 
umes. For results so magnificent, 
Richard Heber’s library had but a 
small beginning, according to the 
memoir of him in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, where it is said, that 
“having one day accidentally met 
with a little volume, called The 


Vallie of Varietie, by Henry Peach- 


am, he took it to the late Mr. Bindlay 
of the stamp-office, the celebrated 
collector, and asked him if this was 
not a curious book. Mr. Bindlay, 
after looking at it, answered, ‘ Yes 
—not very—but rather a curious 
book.’ This faint morsel of en- 
couragement was, it seems, sufficient 
to start him in his terrible career, 
and the trifle becomes important as 
a solemn aye of ne obsta 

inciptis. His labours, and even 
tis perils, were on a par with those 
of any veteran commander who 
has led armies and fought bat- 
tles during the great part of a 
long life. He would set off on a 
journey of several hundred miles 
any day in search of a book not in 
his collection. Sucking in from all 
around him whatever books were 
afloat, he of course soon exhausted 
the ordinary market; and to find a 
book obtainable which he did not 
already was an event to be 
looked to with the keenest anxiety, 
and a chance to be seized with 
promptitude, courage, and decision. 
At last, however, he could not sup- 
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ply the cravings of his appetite with- 
out recourse to duplicates, and far 
more than duplicates. His friend 
Dibdin said of him, “He has now 
and then an ungovernable passion 
to possess more copies of a book 
than there were ever parties to a 
deed or stamina to a plant; and 
therefore I cannot call him a dupli- 
cate or a triplicate collector.” He 
satisfied his own conscience by 
adopting a creed, which he enounc- 
ed thus: “Why, you see, sir, no 
man can comfortably do without 
three copies of a book. One he 
must have for his show eopy, and 
he will probably keep it at his 
country-house; another he will re- 
quire for his own use and reference ; 
and unless he is inclined to part 
with this, which is very inconvenient, 
or risk the injury of his best copy, he 
must needs have a third at the ser- 
vice of his friends.” 

This last necessity is the key- 
note to Heber’s popularity: he 


was a liberal and kindly man, and 
though, like Wolsey, he was un- 
satisfied in getting, yet, like him, 


in bestowing he was most princely. 
Many scholars and authors obtained 
the raw material for their labours 
from his transcendent stores. These, 
indeed, might be said less to be 
personal to himself than to be a 
feature in the literary geography of 
Europe. “Some years ago,” says 
the writer in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, “he built a new library at his 
house at Hodnet, which is said to 
be full. His residence at Pimlico, 
where he died, is filled, like Magli- 
abechi’s at Florence, with books 
from the top to the bottom—every 
chair, every table, every passage 
containing piles of erudition. He 
had another house in York Street, 
leading to Great James’s Street, 
Westminster, laden from the ground- 
floor to the garret with curious 
books. He had a library in the 
High Street, Oxford, an immense 
library at Paris, another at Ant- 
werp, another: at Brussels, another 
at Ghent, and at other places in 
the Low Countries and in Ger- 
many.” 
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But it is time to have done, at 
least for the present. It has been 
our function in the preceding pages 
to expound the nature, illustrated 
by examples, of a curious human 
frailty ; and it appears to us, on a 
general retrospect, that we have 
performed the duty without favour 
or compunction. And yet we would 
fain hope that our exposition may 
occasion more of general sympathy 
than of scorn or antipathy. To this 
end we would request each reader to 
lay his hand upon his heart, and ask 


himself whether there lurketh not . 


somewhere in his nature a memente 
of his appertaining to the frail and 
fallen race of men, which perchance 
to a severe censor might be not less 
reprehensible than the weakness of 
the book-hunter, at least in its 
milder forms—some enthusiasm, 
fancy, weakness, hobby, or by what- 
ever gentler name you call it, ex- 
cluding the word vice, or any term 
that infers such a thing; and if it 
be not so, may not the absence be 
accounted for by a moral ossifica- 
tion of the heart, which might be, 
beneficially for all parties, exchanged 
for some gentle failing. So let us be 
charitable and sympathetic with each 
other, rather looking for the soul of 
goodness that is in things evil, than 
measuring all the world by the cri- 
terion of our own virtues, and de- 
nouncing all who do not possess 
them exactly of the like quantity 
and quality—neither more nor less. 
This frame of mind will be a due 
preparation for estimating a scheme 
we have in view of showing that 
the book-bunter is not altogether a 
noxious animal on the face of the 
earth, but, like other hunters, has 
his useful function in the great 
scheme of Providence. Thus may 
we be taught to apply to his case, 
after the modern system of treating 
other mental alienations and _hallu- 
cinations, that lenient treatment 
which, by developing the gentler 
forms of the malady, may divest it 
of its mischievous characteristics, 
and turn.it even to good account 
- promoting the welfare of man- 
ind, 
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’ Tue great majority of writers 
interest the world chiefly on account 
of the books they have written ; and 
it gives a piquant addition to lite- 
rary fame when the position is re- 
versed, and books have a prior claim 
upon the attention of the public on 
account of their author. Such_ is 
the case with all the works of M. 
de Montalembert. If it were possible 
for him to write with dulness or 
without grace, his own position and 
character are so striking and remark- 
able, that it would be worth while 
getting at his views, even through 
avery imperfect medium; and with 
all the charms of eloquence to re- 
commend them, few people can re- 
fase to be interested in the studies 
and conclusions of the brilliant 
Frenchman. A man so liberal and 
yet so one-sided; so enlightened 
and yet so limited; so open to all 
the hopes of the future, yet so de- 
voted to all the prejudices of the 
past; a man who is at once a Le- 
gitimist and a Constitutionalist, a 
Peer of France and fervent son of 
the Church, yet a warm admirer of 
English ways and politics, is one 
of the most striking and attractive 
figures in the wide landscape of 
contemporary history. It is inte- 
resting to know what occupies such 
a detached and individual person 
in the midst of those tumults and 
turmoils of nations which excite the 
world. Amid hosts of vulgar par- 
tisans and badgered statesmen ; 
amid all the parties into which gre- 
garious human creatures naturally 
range themselves, the sayings and 
thoughts of such an exceptional man 
come with a fresh reality and dis- 
tinctness, There are no Montalem- 
bertists possible under the glimpses 
of the moon: perhaps in all the 
ages of history there have not ex- 
isted enough of such men to make 
& party: but the one Montalembert 


stands distinct upon this continen- 
tal map, which the autocrats hold 
so tight among them, that nobod 
can tell when the sudden shriek wi 
which it rends asunder, may echo 
through the world. Sach an ob- 
server, standing aside like the high- 
minded, clear-sighted, blinded opti- 
mist he is, must doubtless have 
thoughts about these matters well 
worth hearing; and to one whom 
the public gaze can identify so 
clearly, and who holds his own way 
with such distinct yet graceful em- 
phasis, never losing his personality, 
the public ear is naturally inclined. 
It is not, however, with any in- 
tention of adding to the plentifal 
literature of the moment that his — 
latest production has been given to 
the world. M. de Montalembert 
has drawn back from the busy pub- 
lic platform, where things go little 
to his liking, and out of the modern 
world which he has criticised so 
brilliantly, has returned to the life- 
long studies of a strangely different 
complexion which seem to have 
formed a constant background to 
his more visible life. The extraor- 
dinary contrast between his present 
work and that which immediately 
preceded it, must strike the most. 
cursory observer. From the desti- 
nies of England, Protestant and pro- 
saic as she is, to the history of the 
ancient monks, stretching back into 
obscure antiquity—what a leap is 
there! M. de Montalembert takes 
the leap with the calmest steadiness, 
Nobody can doubt that he is 
foundly unconscious why a partisan 
of the cloister and the Papacy should 
not be a champion of freedom, or 
in what respect his devotion to the 
Church should hinder his warmest 
efforts for the liberties and social pro- 
gressof man. He is one of those men, 
always few, and generally appeari 
alone, who, taking up their c 
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in its highest superlative meaning— 
seizing upon the heart and soul of 
truth in it, its spotless primitive 
principles, its martyrdoms and sa- 
crifices—carry their faith and hope 
_ Clear over the most sordid reality, 
and with a high unconsciousness of 
interpretations less noble than their 
own, find such types of self-denial, 
charity, and mercy in the darkest 
of dark times, as warrant them in 
regarding every advance in good- 
ness, and every real development 
of freedom, as but so many imper- 
fect evidences of what might be ac- 
complished, were the present ages, 
with al) their advantages, but ages 
of faith. It is a sentiment not pe- 
culiar to Catholics; but no body of 
Ohristians has need of so high 
an ideal faculty to carry the nobler 
souls among its children over the 
-soils and contradictions of its actual 
life, as has the church of Rome. 
M. de Montalembert has given his 
award of praise to England, with a 
clearer appreciation of her real ad- 
vantages than any man of his nation ; 
and with an equal sincerity and 
openness, and full personal con- 
viction, which gains our hearts 
while we smile at its conclusions, 
laments and marvels that her bless- 
ings are not crowned by that system 
of religion which, according to our 
view, would subvert all our liberties. 
The greatest secret of our freedom 
lies in the fact, that we have been 
thoroughly emancipated from all 
papal interference; but how we 
should be so free, and so great, while 
separated from the ancient religion, 
is a standing wonder to M. de Mont- 
alembert. With a faith too strong 
to be affected by any practical in- 
consistency, or visible inharmonious 
result, and an understanding much 
too clear to be blinded, even by his 
faith, he is a man who never will 
satisfy any party, but who cannot 
fail to attract to himself the in- 
terest of all readers who are not 
extreme partisans on one side or the 
other. he Protestant Reforma- 
tion Societies, and Ultramontane 
brotherhood, will alike eschew M. 
de Montalembert; but these incon- 
sistencies, which do but reveal more 
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distinetly the old-world devoutness 
of faith which gives at once a con- 
tradiction and a charm to his elear 
perceptions and honest opinion, will 
commend him to a much wider 
audience. At the present crisis of 
affairs, few other men could have 
appropriately uttered in English the 
dedication to Pope Pius, which pre- 
faces the Monks of the West. This 
dedication is in perfect keeping 
with the work to which it is pre- 
fixed; but it is curiously incon- 
sistent with that love of freedom 
and free institutions which its writer 
holds in conjanction with his devo- 
tion to the Church; and at sucha 
moment as the present, when that. 
papal chair in which Gregory and 
Julius once swayed the world— 
stands so sad a piece of lumber in 
the way of better things, it is start- 
ling to hear the filial inscription, 
which, coming from a liberal and 
enlightened mind—the mind of a 
man, in many respects, undoubtedly 
in advance of his fellows—addresses 
the luckless Pius who has fallen 
upon such evil days, in so exalted 
a strain as the following :— 


“It is solely in consideration of the 
melancholy and singular cirenmstances 
in which we are placed, that you will 
deign, most holy father, to hear, and 
perhaps to grant, the desire of one of 
your most devoted sons, ambitious of 
Imprinting uper the labour of twenty 
years the seal of his affectionate venera- 
tion for your person and your authority, 
What Catholic could, in our days, give 
himself up to the peaceful study of the 
past, without being troubled by the 
thought of the dangers and trials by 
which the Holy See is at present as- 
sailed, without desiring to offer up @ 
filial tribute to him in whom we revere, 
not only the minister of infallible truth, 
but also the image of justice and good 
faith, of courage an J honour, shamefully 
everpowered by violence and deceit?” - 


Strange conclusion to be thus 
solemnly recorded, not by an ignor- 
ant believer, but by a speaker 80 
thoroughly well informed ‘and able 
to judge! Justice and good faith, 
courage and honour, have been long 
dissevered from the papal govern- 
ment, in the opinion of the majority 
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of observers. Perhaps a little uncon- 
scious magnanimity, and the ro- 
mantic impulse of double respect 
and loyalty to the holder of a fall- 
ing power, may have mingled with 
the devotion. which. suggested such 

a hommage. But a few addresses 
’ like this might almost make up to 
poor Pope Pius for the desertion of 
those more vulgar subjects, whom 
hard everyday experience has dis- 
abled from such a view of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs as that taken by M. de 
Montalembert ; and it is not surpri- 
sing that the little priestly court, so 
stimulated, should hold out tena- 
ciously against all possibilities, and 
still believe in the miracle which is to 
save the Ohurch. 

The work which is thus inangu- 
rated has little more than a begin- 
ning in the two handsome volumes 
now before us. A history of monks 
and monastic institutions from the 
times of Benedict to those of Ber- 
nar is, in fact, from a peculiar point 
of view, a history of the civilised 
world in all the early tamults and 
gradations of progress which have 


formed, in imftation of the vol- 
canoes and convulsions of nature, 


the world that now exists. Extend- 
ing into every country in Christen- 
dom. closely connected with all the 
secular systems of government which 
have swayed men, popular instruc- 
tors, consolers, and physicians in 
some quarters, colonists and agri- 
cultural apostles in others, there is 
no element in the ancient world 
more important, more picturesque 
and interesting. Out of a chaos of 
war and tumult, the very exaggera- 
tion of the contrast produced by their 
ascetic lives and homely labours was 
influential in re-establishing the ba- 
lance of nature, and their subsequent 
services to religion, to literature, to 
art, to agriculture, to the intellectual 
life of man in all its developments— 
services which have been too much 
lost sight of in those corruptions 
which the Protestant imagination 
has identified with the cloister—can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It is not, 
however, in this calmly historical 
point of view that M. de Montalem- 
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bert will permit us to contemplate 
his Monks, We must cease to pa- 
tronise these early labourers, pioneers 
of civilisation, as even philosophy 
allows them to be. When we enter 
this world, upon the threshold of 
which our author stands, we must 
consent to leave such ideas behind, 
and follow upon the rugged tr 

with silent respect at least, if not 
with devotion. If sacrifice is the 
essence of Ohristianity, as one of the 
most popular of modern divines as- 
sures us—if the vulgar idea of one 
atonement is to be wiped out by that 
of universal self-abnegation, here is 
surely the perfection of that belief. 
Here, on the very entrance of this 
sombre existence, fall all the posses- 
sions most prized of man. Not 
wealth and rank alone, but will and 
individuality; not only outside en- 
joyments and occupations, but the 
loves of life, the locks of youth, the 
consolations of kindred—everything 
that makés man or woman endurable 
to themselves* As they approach to- 
wards us barefoot, through heat and 
cold, over snowy Alps and Eastern 
sands, from inaccessible 'solitudes, or 
from the midst of listening crowds, 
the grave retinue deserves no half 
attention. M. de Montalembert 
opens up to us this long succession : 
he throws a passing light over the 
Eastern deserts, in which the idea 
originated, and reveals to us the 
mountain gorges of Subiaco and the 
savage glades of ancient Gaul, in 
which it took definite form; he 
shows us how difference of race has 
modified its action, but how all the 
races adopted t#is extraordinary no- 
velty of existence. In the dismal 
times when the old world died, and 
before the new world was born, he 
displays this new race rising amid 
slaves and barbarians to the help of 
homan nature. The landscape is 
full of a strange, savage novelty; 
flashes of characteristic romance 
break into the stirring scene; and 
individual manifestations of that 
human character which in all its 
varieties is always the same, light 
up the unfathomable woods and 
primitive wildernesses, It is. virgin 
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soil, so far as the English public is 
concerned ; and the story is one which 
cannot be told in the best and most 
graphic manner, except as M..de 
ntalembert tells it, with a warm 
and hearty belief in all its marvels 
and miracles, and reception of its he- 
roes not merely as men “ before their 
age,” according to the cant of the 
day, but with all the reverence and 
admiration due to canonised saints. 
It is now more than twenty years 
since the author of the Monks of the 
West produced that exquisite mono- 
graph of Sainte Elizabeth, which 
must always hold a high place in 
Christian poetry. A picture more 
beautiful and touching was never 
given to the,world. The sweetness 
of its absolute youthful piety has 
been strangely travestied in the 
Saint's Tragedy of Mr. Kingsley; 
and no greater contrast can be ima- 
gined than between the self-question- 
ing metaphysical heroine of that po- 
ong poem and Ja chére Sainte Eliza- 
th, the sweet, undoubting, predes- 
tined saint, the holy child, bride, 
and widow—to her last breath and 
throughout all her sorrows still sur- 
rounded with an ineffable infantine 
perfection—who beams upon us from 
the beautiful. legend of M, de Monta- 
lembert. The story of Saint Eliza- 
beth, as he himself explains, directed 
«his thoughts to the monastic orders in 
general, and the great persons whom 
they had andignt ; and among these 
illustrious men, to Bernard, the most 
illustrious of all, whose life, a larger 
and broader illustration of the action 
of the Religious upon the world 
than the sweet idyll pf the woman- 
saint, he had accordingly resolved to 
write. 
“ But,” continues this explanation, 
“in proceeding to study the life of this 
eat man, who was a monk, we find 
at the popes, the bishops, and the 
saints, who were then the honour and 
bulwark of Christian society, came, like 
him, all, or nearly all, from the mo- 
nastic orders. What were they, then, 
those monks? Whence came they? 
And what had they done to bring them 
to so high a place in the destinies of the 
world? It is necessary, first of all, to 
resolve these questions. 





“And still further. In attempti 
to judge the age in which St. a 
lived, we perceive it is impossible either 
to explain or to comprehend it, with- 
out recognising it as animated by the 
same breath which had vivified an an- 
terior epoch, of which this was but the 
direct and faithful continuation. 

“Tf the twelfth century did homage 
to the genius and virtue of the monk 
Bernard, it is because the eleventh cen- 
tury had been regenerated and e- 
trated by the virtue and the genius of 
the monk who was called Gregory VIL 
Neither the period nor the work of 
Bernard should be looked at apart from 
the salutary crisis which had prepared 
the one and made the other possible. , 
. . But even that is not enough. Far 
from being the founders of the monastie 
order, Gregory VIL and Bernard were 
but ‘itoddead by it, like thousands 
more of their contemporaries. That 
institution had existed more than five 
centuries when these great men learnt 
how to draw from it so marvellous a 
strength. To know its origin, to ap- 
preciate its nature and its services, it 
is necessary to go back to another Gre- 
gory—to St. Gregory the Great, the 
first pope who came from the cloister; 
and further still, to Sta Benedict, legis- 
lator and patriarch of the Monks of the 
West. . . . . It would be eruel 
injustice and ingratitude to by in 
silence twenty generations of indomit- 
able labourers, who had cleared the 
thorns from the souls of our fathers as 
they cleared the soil of Christian Eu- 
rope, and had Jeft only the labour of 
the reaper to Bernard and his contem- 
poraries.” 

Such is the origin of this book. It 
involves a scheme of continuous 
labour, which will yet call for many 
volumes, and promises, as the climax 
of all this research and historic nar- 
rative, to be the great companion 
picture to that tender and beautifal 
study of his youth which the author 
looks back to fondly, and which few 
people, we imagine, could contem- 
plate without giving it a place in 
their hearts. But as yet we are far 
from having arrived at that portrait 
of “the life of a great monk,” by 
which M. de Montalembert desires to 
contribute “to the rehabilitation of 
the monastic orders.” The vol- 
umes now before us are but the 
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very preface to this conclusion. In 
the general rage for rehabilitation 
which bas domesticated the word 
among us, nobody has taken so wide 
a field or found so picturesque a 
subject. We presume there are but 
very few people in England who 
will be qualified to dispute M. de 
Montalembert’s decisions as to the 
action of the monks upon the Me- 
rovingian courts, or their power 
over the mixed races of Frankish 
Gauls. And the share they had in 
forming Christendom—not to speak 
of their important aid in evolving 
the idea of the Grande Nation out 
of that savage junction of the con- 
quered and the conquerors—told, 
not in abstract march of history, 
but, like every primitive narrative, 
in individual lives, grows into a tale 
full of interest and adventure—a 
story rich with incident and variety, 
and in which the most rigid Pro- 
testant may forgive the object of 
the narrative for the seke of the 
knowledge so pleasantly conveyed. 

It is not, however, in the nature 
of a French historian, however gift- 
ed or judicious, to fall upon his 
work straightway without further 
preamble. The Monks of the West 
does not depart from the established 
precedent of Gallic history. A long 
and eloquent introduction, very 
brilliant as a piece of writing, and 
sumetimes highly original and amus- 
ing a8 an argument, interposes be- 
tween the reader and the tale. This 
introduction is, in one sense, the 
most interesting portion of the book. 
In it we have the writer himself at 
the bar, pleading with an intensity 
of conviction and earnestness, rare 
enough in forensic exhibitions, for 
the clients whose cause he has taken 
in hand. His partisanship, eloquent 
and fervent; his anxious attempts 
at impartiality ; the skill with which 
he turns upon all imaginary objec- 
tors; and the naive application of 
the argumentum ad hominem with 
which he silences his adversaries, 
make this special pleading as char- 
acteristic as it is brilliant. The way 
in which he flashes his dazzling 
sword over those cowled heads, de- 
fies accusations, turns aside blows, 
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and conciliates the observer with 
the skill of his fence and the trans- 
parent simplicity of his artifices, 
cannot be more than indicated b 

such quotations as our space. wi 

afford. . It is the impassioned apo: 
logy of a speaker confident of hi 

subject, not timid, or feeling any 
need to adopt a cautious defensive 
style of operations; on the contrary, 
taking the highest ground, and quite 
convinced (however his readers may 
be) of his own judicial . calmness 
and absence of bias; breaking into 
solemn rebukes with the dignity of 
a Brutus when the occasion requires; 
and turning from that mournful 
necessity with additional relish to 
seize upon the admiring opponent, 
and, with a hand upon his throat, 
demand, “What do you dare to 
say against them?’ In a pastoral 
and idyllic strain, he tells us of the 
friendships of the cloister, the peace, 
the happiness, the meditative per- 
fect life, enlivened even by gaiety, 
the hilaritas of monkish chronicles, 
which the Anselms and Bernards 
found in that refuge from the world; 
and anon thunders forth the ana- 
themas. of his heart against the 
‘‘givilised Vandals” (and let them 
be anathema!) who have turned 
Clairvaux and Cluny into a prison 
and a stable, and who repair their 
roads with broken capitals and 
columns from the nearest abbey. 
M. de Montalembert’s grief and 
anger on this point may be in some 
degree consolatory to the souls of 
Englishmen, or even of Scotchmen, 
sons of the iconoclasts, It appears 
that we are not the only or the 
worst desecrators of places once 
sacred. He “thas been denied ad- 
mittanee at the gate of the Ohar- 
treuse of Seville by a Belgian Van- 
dal, who had built therein a china 
mavufactory. He has found swine 
installed by German Lutherans in 
the cells of Nothgottes, and by 
Freuch Catholics under the admir- 
able sculptures of the cloister of 
Cadouin.” From this indignant la- 
mentation, it would appear that 
things are not much better managed 
on the Continent than they are 
with ourselves in respect to the 
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relics of antiquity, even when 
doubly sanctified by popular faith. 
Such outrages upon the sanctity of 
the past, would wake all England to 
a quiver of self-shame and mortifi- 
cation; and it is not wonderful if 
the voice which denounces them 
takes a tone of passion and resent- 
ment. But it is in defence of the 
general character of the monks that 
M. de Montalembert speaks out 
most warmly. He allows that they 
did wrong by times, only to insist, 
with double vehemence, upon the 
good which they did always, and 
carries his readers along with him 
in the impassioned strain of his 
defence, till one feels with shame 
that one has done the most cruel 
injustice to the great fraternity, 
and that, of all men, the monks 
have been the most unfairly dealt 
with. Whence came these popular, 
too popular, universal ironies? How 
can that fat brother, the traditional 
jest of ages, be accounted for? M. 
de Montalembert allows that he 
did exist somewhere amid that 
dazzling band of pale heroes, who 
conceal his rotundity from pious 
eyes; but the acknowledgment ac- 
quits his conscience, and carries 
him clear off into glowing bursts of 
panegyric, to which, indeed, it 
would be a narrow and ungene- 
rous mind which should refuse 
to say Amen. Honour to the pri- 
mitive cow] that covered so much 
Christian courage, faith, and pa- 
tience! The praise, if a little exag- 
gerated, is noways undeserved ; and 
it is a pleasure to meet with an 
advocate whose plea evidently stirs 
the blood in his own veins and 
makes his own heart beat. But 
the high strain of this generous 
apology does not preserve it from 
the most amusing  subterfuges. 
After a general and vague con- 
fession of the growth of evil in 
the monasteries, which our author 
takes great credit to himself for 
making, with solemn declarations 
that “I do not write a panegyric, 
but a history,” and references to 
Gregory the Great, Baronius, Féné- 
lon, and Bossuet, in support of the 
boldness of his admission against 
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“those who may accuse me of an 
excess of severity,” M. de Monta- 
lembert thus turns round upon 
his startled opponents and defies 
them :— 


“But even now we have a right to 
say to the habitual detractors of the 
monks, who are at the same time the 
apologists of their proscription: Do you 
know what is the only reproach which 
you can justly address to them? It is 
that of resembling yourselves, What is 
this degradation, this sensuality, this 
falling away, of which you accuse them 
as a crime, if not too exact a conformity 
to your own manner of life? 

“And from whence do these strange 
censors come? What! is it amidst ths 
joys and freedom of secular life, its 
wealth and its leisute, that you have 
learned to judge so strictly the different 
degrees of mortification and austerity, of 
fasts and vigils? Is there not enough in 
history of one Henry VIIL,, a king him- 
self so temperate, so just, and so chaste, 
that he might well despoil and ruin mon- 
asteries under pretext of punishing their 
incontinence and irregularity ? Is it you, 
who perhaps have never been seen to 
bend the knee in a Christian temple 
since your childhood, who thus sit in 
judgment on the regularity of prayers 
and of the canonical office? Have youso 
scrupulously repressed in yourselves all 
the desires and weaknesses of the flesh, 
that you are entitled to weigh in the 
balance of the sanctuary the irregulari- 
ties, more or less established, of certain 
monks? ‘Tell us your own efforts,’ 
said Bossuet to some rigorists of his 
time. Ah, if you would begin by trying 
the most relaxed rule, by constraining 
yourselves to follow the observance of 
the most degenerate order, you might 
ascend with some authority the tribunal 
of history, and your bitter censure would 
inspire some confidence. What! the 
Benedictines eat meat! the barefooted 
Carmelites wear shoes! the Cordeliers 
do net encircle their loins with a cord! 
Indeed! and you who accuse them, what 
have you done of all that? They do not 
practise discipline upon themselves so 
often as formerly. But how many times 
a-week do you practise it? They do not 
devote so many hours to prayer and la- 
bour as they ought. But where are the 
fields which you have fertilised by your 
sweat, or the souls which you have suved 
by your suppleations? After all, the 
most criminal, the most depraved, live 
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only as you live: this is their crime, If 
it is one, it is not your part to chastise 
it. Ah! let the faithful, the zealous, 
and the pure indignantly mourn the 
monastic downfall; let a Bernard, a 
Pierre Damien, a Charles Borromeo, a 
Francis de Sales, a Catherine of Sienna, 
a Theresa, denounce them to God and 
to posterity. That we can conceive, 
We could not, indeed, imagine them to 
be silent. But you, the heire or pane- 
gyrists of the authors of that evil which 
has corrupted the monks, as well as of 
the spoliation which they have sus- 
tained—you ought to be the last to 
express astonishment or regret; for in 
so doing you  cengy a judgment 
against your fathers, or against your 
own selves.” 


Let us take breath ; such a refresh- 
ing application of the primitive prac- 
tical argument is too unusual in mo- 
dern English not to strike the reader 
with wonder and admiration. If his 
conscience does not prick him, cer- 
tainly it is not the fault of M. de 
Montalembert. The misfortune is, 
that this famous argumentum enter- 
tains more than convinces the people 
to whom it is addressed. Few men 
in these days, we suspect, will feel it 
. necessary to use “ the discipline ” be- 
fore venturing to give an opinion 
touching monastic institutions. M. 
de Montalembert might as well turn 
upon his critics, and ask whether 
they have written or could write such 
& book as the one before us ere they 
venture to give judgment upon it. 
Alas, no! the critic has but a mo- 
ment’s advantage over the author. 
When posterity has forgotten all that 
his contemporaries advanced against 
him, his book will stand intact for 
another jadgment; but in the mean 
time let us rejoice in the glorious 
liberty of the republic of letters; no- 
body who can put two sentences to- 
gether but may take his full fling at 
the most brilliant of authors. “ Let 
the fellow build a house himself!” 
said an indignant architect, sore from 
the strictures of an art critic; but, 
unfortunately, the practical test, how- 
ever fully it may demonstrate the in- 
competency of the objector, has very 
little effect upon the subject in hand. 
This skilful device, however, carries 
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the advocate of the monks triumph- 
antly over the necessity of accounting 
for the evil he allows. After such a 
cross-examination, where is the daring 
and unabashed sinner who will ven- 
ture to ask anything further? M. de 
Montalembert does not believe in such 
audacity; he goes on, scornfal but 
satisfied, to the final conclusion :— 


“We will not deny that the monks— 
not all, indeed, but too generally—were 
unfaithful to their duties, to their mis- 
sion, and to their oaths; but did it be- 
long to seeular power, or, above all, to 
triumphant revolutions, to punish them? 
Were the disorders, abuses, and scandals 
of which they are accused, and which 
are too often proved against them, a 
crime against social order, that they 
gave that right of repression, and even 
of suppression, which has been arro- 
gated? No: the Church alone has the 
right of exercising Doe them her 
sovereign and infallible justice, and 
Christians alone are entitled to mourn 
or complain that she did not exercise it 
in time. . . . In the midst even of their 
degeneration, the most Jawless monks 
have been guilty only in the eyes of 
God and the Church, Whatever may 
have been their sins against their own 
Tule, against their condition, against 
their conscience, they have committed 
none against their fellow-creatures, or 
against society.” 

We submit with humility that this 
is treating us somewhat shabbily. If 
the culprits all along were to be re- 
moved from our tribunal, why turn 
upon us _ before-hand with such an 
alarming defiance? why take such 
pains to convince us that we are unfit 
to judge? The argument altogether 
is of the most novel description: a 
breeze of primitive freshness, vut of a 
region happily superior to vulgar 
evidence and private judgment, blows 
in our fatigued Protestant faces as we 
read. We are grateful to M, de Mon- 
talembert for the high hand with 
which he carries his point. It is in- 
finitely more picturesque than better 
reasoning, and no doubt quite as con- 
vincing; and in this age of universal li- 
beral-mindedness, a man who does not 
feel himself called upon to be doubly 
respectful to “ honest doubt,” and to 
attribute to it all the virtues, is a 
public benefactor. 
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There are, however, many readers 
to whom the suppressed sighs of the 
disappointed patriot, bursting out here 
atfd there through the veil of an ar- 
gument carefully withdrawn from the 
region of contemporary politics, will 
be still more interesting. These are 
chiefly to be found in that chapter of 
his Introduction which M. de Monta- 
lembert entitles Zhe True and False 
Middle Ages, and in which he defends 
the ages of faith against their blind 
admirers as well as their assailants, 
and especially against those who make 
their example an excuse for modern 
despotism. Justice, he acknowledges, 
has already been largely done to that 
once contemned but now exalted pe- 
riod; but “ the result is already com- 
promised by that disastrous fickleness 
which belongs to the French charac- 
ter, and which extends even into the 
sphere of religion.” 


“ Men have passed from one excess to 
another, from a contempt founded upon 
ignorance to a blind, exclusive, and no 
less ignorant admiration. They have 
made an imaginary moyenage, in which 
they have placed the ideal of those 


daring theories and retrograde passions 
which have been brought to light by 
the downfalls and recantations of our 


last times, The school of literature 
which has launched a decree of proserip- 
tion against the great works of classic 
antiquity, comes to swell the ranks of 
that school of politics which has returned 
with a desperate confidence towards 
force, as the best ally of faith, which has 
Nao religion and society under that 

umiliating guardianship, and which 
takes a perverse pleasure in crushing 
human conscience and human dignity 
under strange and insupportable pre- 
tensions. Disdaining the reality of facts, 
and of all the authentic monuments of 
the past, both take delight, in seeking 
weapons against the rights of reason and 
of freedom in recollections of those mid- 
dle ages which our own imagination has 
falsified The error common to 
both admirers and detractors of the 
middle ages consists in seeing there the 
- reign and triumph of theocracy. It was, 
they tell us, a time distinguished for 
ever by human impotence, and by the 
glorious dictatorship of the Church. I 
deny the dictatorship, and I still more 
strongly deny the human impotence. 
Humanity was never more fertile, more 
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manful, more potent, . . . Worthy peo- 
ple, relying upon a master who under- 
took to defend all by silencing’ or en- 
chaining their adversaries, were not to 
be seen there. . . . This ancient world 
was bristling with liberty. The spirit 
of resistance, the sentiment of individual 
right, penetrated it entirely; and it is 
this which always and everywhere con- 
stitutes the essence of freedom. That 
freedom had established everywhere a 
system of counterpoise and restraint 
which rendered all per despotism 
absolutely impossible, . . . Further, our 
proud ancestors ignored the very idea 
of that unlimited power of the State 
which is now so ardently appealed to, 
or easily accepted everywhere. What 
have been called ‘ the necessary evils of 
unlimited monarchy’ were nowhere re- 
cognised among them, Since then, the 
unity and absolute independence of sove- 
reign power have replaced in the world 
the sentiment and guarantees of personal 
liberty. The better to attain and secure 
equality, we have applied ourselves to 
the work of suppressing all little states 
and local existence, of breaking every 
link which unites us to ancient free- 
dom. All connection has been cast aside 
with the traditions of dignity and right 
which she has produced. A dead level 
has been regarded as a mark of progress, 
and identity of yoke as a guarantee, 
It has been said in so many words, that 
the triumph of the despotism of one is 
better than the maintenance of the liber- 
ty of many. People will put up with 
a master in order to have no chiefs; 
and have voted the death of right, 
in fear of aiding the resurrection of 
privilege. They have succeeded; an 
equality like that of China has been 
attained; and we know too well what 
price must be paid for that acquisition, 
and how much honour and liberty it 
leaves behind to the nations which have 
yielded to its sway. Receperunt merce- 
dem suam, vani vanam, God forbid, 
despite the appearances and melancholy 
teachings of this actual time—God for- 
bid that we should assert equality to be 
incompatible with liberty; but up to 
the present time the act of making 
them live and last together has not been 
discovered in any of the great countries 
of the European continent. . .. I do 
not think ‘that I ignore either the 
rights or necessities of my time. I ac 
cept without reserve and regret the so- 
cial condition which is. the product of 
the French Revolution, and which, un- 
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der the name of democracy, reigns, and 
will reign more and more in the modern 
world. I hail with joy that inestimable 
advantage of equality before the law, 
which is a thousand times more precious 
to the vanquished than to the victors, 

rovided hypocrisy does not confiscate 
it to the profit of the strongest. When 
political freedom, under the sole form 
which it can wear in our country, reign- 
ed among us, and seemed likely to 
spread through Europe, I loyally served 
and practised it, and, thanks to Heaven! 
never feared its reign for the truth. If 
that freedom should ever reappear, far 
from feeling alarm, I should bless its 
return. The powers of the day teach us 
that it is incompatible with democracy, 
which is the inevitable law of the New 
World, and that this can only live and 
prosper along with equality and author- 
ity. Let us hope that they deceive 
themselves. And even if they are right, 
let us entreat democracy not to benumb 
and enervate democratic nations, not to 
render them incapable of self-govern- 
ment, self-defence, and _ self-respect. 
Let us hope that, after having bowed 
down every head, she may know better 
than to enslave every heart.” 

These “ broken lights” of the best 
and highest independent thought in 
France are pathetic in their reserve, 
and melancholy in their dignified 
cautiousness. However well we may 
be aware of the restrictions imposed 
by an absolute government, it is only 
in some such demonstration as the 
above that a people so fally licensed 
to say forth all the wisdom or folly 
that is in them as we are, can really 
appreciate the bonds of iron which 
confine the steps of others. Let us 
follow M. de Montalembert as he 
turns aside proudly silent from that 
political platform which has no place 
for such as he, and hastens to his 
solitude under the shades of Jura, 
where “the august resuscitated 
forms of the glorious and unappre- 
ciated Past” adjure him, in a voice 
noble and plaintive, to avenge their 
memory. “No apology, no pane- 
gyric,” say the saintly ghosts—“ a 
simple and exact tale: the truth, 
and nothing bat the truth—justice, 
nothing but justice. Let this be our 
sole revenge!” And under this in- 
spiration, stifling the sigh that will 
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~ remind him how, a stir- 
ng scenes, and with labours, 
he and his fathers have served their 
country, the champion of the monasfic 
orders begins his laborious task. 
Having already foliowed M. de 
Montalembert’s example by linger- 
ing over this Introduction, we will 
not detain our readers further from 
the real subject of the book by en- 
tering into the prelude which still 
remains. This second introduction 
consists of a picturesque panoramic 
view of the earliest institutions of 
monkhood, from the time when An- 
thony and Paul betook . themselves 
to the desert, and filled the eastern 
wildernesses with early prodigies of 
a faith as rude, as naked, austere, and 
unadorned, as the place of their 
voluntary banishment. Asceticism 
has always been contagious, and 
seeins to possess a charm almost as 
strong as its antagonist vice in cer- 
tain corrapt stages of society. No 
society could be more corrupt than 
that of ancient Rome, then crumb- 
ling into dust and ruin; and as the 
world trundied heavily downwards 
into the abyss of anarchy and de- 
gradation, from which only the 
sharpest crisis could revive it, hosts 
of disgusted souls, sick of the cor- 
ruption round them, thronged to 
the burning sands of the Thebaid, 
to find purity and wholesome life 
in contact with the modest facts of 
nature, in solitude and prayer. From 
that wild retreat, from the caves and 
mountain cells, unadorned by any 
romantic graces, great figures rise to 
vivify the savage landscape. Anthony 
himself, a father of the faithfal; great 
Athanasius seeking refuge from that 
world against which he stood so 
boldly; wise Basil, the earliest law- 
maker of the great TT Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus; John Ohrysos- 
tom ;—names under which the pages . 
glow. Frem the Thebaid set out 
that silent savage-heroic martyr the 
monk Telemachus, who, leaving 


.the depths of his desert when he 


heard the proclamation of public 
games to be held at Rome, made 
his lonely stubborn way up to that 
declining capital of the world, burst 
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through the crowds of the Ooli- 
seum, threw himself between the 
jators, and died on that me- 
ble arena, where, thanks to a 
dumb protest so solemn and awful, 
diator never struggled again. 
fter figures, veiled and shadowy, 
lide over the arid wastes: Pelagia : 
agdalenes, of beauty such that 
even monkish eyes dwell on it wist- 
fully with human pity for its degra- 
dation,- and rejoice over its peni- 
tence; and stoic Eupbrosynes, dis- 
guising themselves from the pursuit 
of their friends, lest the veil should 
not suffice, in cowl and frock. Such 
are the monastic precursors in the 
East. In the West, the prelude 
swells ‘into more recognisable re- 
gions. Jerome, with a crowd of 
soon disciples bearing the no- 
lest names in Rome, occupies the 
foreground, leading back to the 
cradle of Christianity a saintly 
emigration; and at Milan, in the 
Lombard plains, where Ambrose 
chants his immortal hymn, rises 
Augustine with his Confessions, to 
whom an African soldier-copntry- 
man tells that strange tale of what 
happened in the garden at Treves, 
waking unawares the slumbering 
heart of the future Father of the 
Church; and knightly Martin, like 
a true soldier hating all wanton 
bloodshed, even of heretics, but re- 
morseless to the Druid groves and 
Pagan temples. Worthy predeces- 
sors, of whom any community might 
well boast themselves. M. de Mont- 
alembert traces the links of succes- 
sion with a light aad _ graceful 
touch: he presents these early 
leaders, one by one, in solitary or 
congregated figures, spreading over 
the tumultuous + continents, and 
handing down to later generations 
the traditions of a life which was 
not of this world. From Jerusalem 
and Egypt, from Milan and Treves, 
from Lerins, where an isle of ser- 
pents grew into a garden of flowers 
at the touch of the saintly colony, 
and from inaccessible Alpine Ovon- 
dat, where savage Lupicin, rudely 
scornful of the daintiness of the 
brethren, threw into one indiscri- 
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minate mess the fish and _ herbs 
and roots which had been prepared 
for their dinner, and by that last 
aggravation wore out the patience 
of the self-denying heroes, the: still 
irregular and unconnected bands of 
monasticism increase and gather, 
In that life of innocence restored, 
M. de Montalembert delights to re- 
cord how the original curse light- 
ened and the lower creation re- 
turned to its allegiance. A raven, 
more provident and considerate 
than that of a brought Panl 
the hermit a half-loaf every day, 
but took care te provide a whole one 
when Anthony visited his brother- 
saint. A monk, crossing the desert, 
peaceably offered dates to a lion 
whom he met by the way, and the 
innocent fare was accepted with 
equal friendliness; while, in a later 
chapter of the wonderful history, 
stags present themselves for the 
service of the primitive monkish 
plough, and wolves and bears be- 
came the purveyors of the solitaries, 
The very frogs, who had unhappily 
disturbed the meditations of the 
Breton saint Herve, committed uni- 
versal suicide when they became 
aware of the distressing inconve- 
nience of their presence. The thing 
which we call miracle was, a law of 
nature in those days—everything 
gave way to the security and even 
convenience of the beloved of 
heaven. Before them brigands and 
wild beasts alike yielded up their 
old domain. Such a visible suzerain- 
ship must have made up for a few 
earthly losses; and compensation 
for many mortifications must have 
lain in that power of confounding 
their persecutors, and changing 
scorn into awe, which always at- 
tended the saints at the crisis of 
their fate. We do not doubt that, 
for a recompense so wonderful, even 
for a chance of making a miraco- 
lous vindication of themselves be- 
fore they died, and overwhelming 
their enemies with confusion, there 
are few men, even in the nineteenth 
century, who would not risk the 
hardships of the desert. 

It was, however, 


only when 
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Benedict put the stray bands of 
monasticism into shape and form, 
by establishing the rule which 
’ pound them together, that the new 
order became visibly influential 
upon the world. M. de Montalem- 
bert sets forth its organisation and 
the real beginning of its career by 
means of the three great personages 
who occupy his second volume. 
Benedict, Oolumbanus, and Gre- 
gory the Great—two of them the 
founders of orders, the third, one of 
those great popes who made the 
papacy, and to whom England in 
particular is said to owe a special 
gratitude. 

The first of these eminent monks 
is Benedict, founder of the great 
Benedictine order, a noble Roman 
of the darkest times of Rome. Born 
at a period when little comfort in 
his country could have been possible 
to one of that race, the young 
patrician, stimulated, no doubt, by 
the example of others of his noble 
house who had followed Jerome to 
the east, fled from the world and 
his own great prospects into the 
gorges of the Sabine hills; and 
finding, upon an almost inacces- 
sible ledge of rock overhanging the 
Anio, a little cave into which the 
sun never shone, took up his ha- 
bitation there. His dwelling was 
known to none except to another 
anchorits called Romanus, who kept 
the young hermit in existence by 
conveying to him daily, by means 
of a cord, which, when he heard 
the tinkle of the bell attached to 
it, Benedict drew up the precipice, 
a portion of his own meagre fare. 
Temptations troubled the. lad, as 
was to be supposed, in that secla- 
sion: the face of his early love 
haunted him. But, most primitive 
medicine! “ there was near his grotto 
a clump of thorns and briers; he 
took off the vestment of skins 
which was his only dress, and rolled 
himself among them till his body 
was all one wound.” This counter- 
irritation saved Benedict. He be- 
came so renowned, that his cavern 
was surrounded by disciples, and 
he was obliged to found no less 
than twelve monasteries for their 
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accommodation. That sacred cave 
= enor is — in ha within 

e boundaries of the Spego 
near Subiaco. But, illustrious as 
has made the place, Benedict, out 
of regard for the souls of his 
children, who were subject to all 
kinds of temptations and, assaults 
from his enemies, left his earliest 
retirement to build the famous 
monastery of Monte Cassino, where 
he organised the great community 
which afterwards bore his name. 
There he laboured at the head of 
his monks, building the convent, 
cultivating the ground, and driving 
out such remains of paganism as 
were still in the country; and un- 
awares, without making any pre- 
tence to authority over them, be- 
came the protector and tutelary 
saint of the peasant population 
round. Indoors, he laid the yoke 
of monastic discipline, judicious 
but inexorable, upon noble and 
plebeian, Goth and Roman, alike, 
and directed the efforts of the 
strangely-varied crowd around him 
to all the personal help and succour 
which, in such a state of public 
affairs, were doubly necessary. The 
convent became the medium of 
every kind .of help and charity. 
We quote the following instance of 
the miracles wrought by St. Benedict, 
not for the miracle, in which many 
a lesser saint could match him, 
but for the noble primitive appear- 
ance which the patriarch himself 
makes in the tale :— 


“A peasant, distracted with grief, and 
bearing in his arms the dead body of his 
son, came to the monastery and demand- 
ed to see Father Benedict. When he 
was told that Benedict was in the fields 
with the brethren, he threw down his 
son's body before the door, and in the 
transport of his grief hastened to seek 
the saint. He met him returning from 
his work, and immediately on perceiv- 
ing him began tocry, ‘ Restofe my son!’ 
Benedict stopped and asked, ‘ Have I 
carried him away! The peasant an- 
swered, ‘ He is dead, come and raise him 
up.’ Benedict was grieved by these 
words, and said, ‘Go home, my friend, 
this is not a work for us; this belongs 
to the holy apostles; why do you come 
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to impose on us so tremendous a bur- 
den?’ But the father persisted, and 
swore, in hjs passionate distress, that he 
would not go till the saint had raised up 
his son. Benedict, when he arrived at 
the spot where the body was, fell on his 
knees, and then laid himself down, as 
Elijah did in the house of the widow of 
Sarepta, upon the body of the child, and 
rising up, extended his hands to heaven, 
praying thus—‘ Lord, look not upon my 
sins, but on the faith of this man, and 
restore to the body the soul Thou hast 
taken away from it.’” 

The miracle was wrought of 
course, but prayer of Benedict 
redeems it from among common 
prodigies. There is nothing monk- 
ish, popish, or  self-confiding in 
these sublimely simple words. 

The Goths were in Italy during 
the latter period of Benedict’s life. 
There were, indeed, Goths among 
his monks, silently repairing with 
patient spade the ravages which 
themselves or the countrymen had 
made on that victimised soil. One 
of these fierce invaders, led up the 
steep ascent of Monte Oassino by 
= poor labourer, whose instinctive 
trust in the saint brought him there 
in the extremity of his terror, was 
struck powerless by the look cast 
upon him by Father Benedict as he 
sat in the evening calm at. the door 
of the monastery, and lifted his eyes 
from his book to inquire the stran- 
ger’s errand. The victorious Totila, 
the king of that warlike race, turned 
aside, in his triumphal progress to 
Naples, to ascend the same sacred 
hill, and hear what message there 
might be for him; and, prostrating 
himself before the saint, was raised 
up, reproved, and blessed by Bene- 
dict himself, and went upon his way 
an altered man. Among his own 
disciples, Benedict’s power was so 
great, that Maur, at his bidding, is 
said to have done what Peter him- 
self, at his Lord’s bidding, failed to 
do—walked on the la.e to rescue 
Placidus, another brother, who had 
fallen in. But it would be hard 
upon tradition if it were not allowed 
to transcend the modest details of 
Scripture. Benedict’s sister, Scho- 
lastica, was the superior of another 
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monastery in the valley, under the 
shade of Monte Oassino; but ‘we 
have no space for the curious primi- 
tive account of their annual meet- 
ing, or even of that last memor- 
able occasion, when Scholastica 
prolonged the interview by pray- 
ing for a storm, which came at 
her entreaty. The rule of Bene. 
dict was, according to Gregory, “an 
exact reproduction of his own life 
in the cloister.” It was written for 
the guidance of his own disciples, 
to preserve regularity among them, 
and builds up monastic life on the 
two great principles of constant oc- 
cupation (one of the particulars of 
which was manual labour for seven 
hours a-day) and absolute obedience 
—-principles which rigorously ex- 
cluded personal property and per- 
sonal will as entirely incompatible 
with the cloister. But the govern- 
ment, though absolute, was not des- 
potic. The abbot was the elect of 
the community. He was bound to 
consult the monks in full chapter 
on all important business, and had 
a@ permanent council of the elders 
of the brotherhood for his advisers 
in all matters. Besides, the la 
penalties, and regulations were stil 
more absolute than the government. 
The abbot had a license of softening 
punishments in especial cases, but 
never of going beyond the code, 
Thus the novice knew, in their ut- 
most severity, the details of the life 
on which he was about to enter. 
He was to obey absolutely, yet was 
himself to have a voice in all the 
undertakings which he might be 
commanded to execute. He him- 
self could hope to be abbot in his 
tarn. It was a democracy, while it 
was a despotism; and the supreme 
sovereign, as in all wise human go- 
vernments, was not the individual, 
- the law—not the abbot, but the 
rule. 

When he had thus efficiently or- 
ganised the vague monastic life, 
hitherto wavering between uncer- 
tain eastern codes and compound 
traditions, Benedict’s work was over. 
His sister was dead, and he had 
seen a consolatory vision, in which 
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the world appeared to him as a great 
mote in one ray of sunshine—emble- 
matic representation, says tradition, 
of the splendid fature awaiting the 
Benedictine “order, which was to 
embrace and illuminate the entire 
universe. He had nothing more to 
wait for. “A violent fever having 
seized him, he caused himself to be 
earried into the chapel consecrated 
to John the Baptist. He had before 
ordered the tomb in which his sister 
already slept to be opened. There, 
supported in the arms of his dis- 
ciples, he received the holy viati- 
cum; then, placing himself at the 
side of her open grave, but at the 
foot of the altar, and with his arms 
extended towards heaven, he died 
standing, murmuring a last prayer. 
Died standing! Such a_ glorious 
death became well that great ser- 
vant of God.” 

In whimsical and piquant con- 
trast to the judicious and sober 
Benedict, there appears suddenly, 
undisguisable by the utmost graces 
of the narrative, too characteristic 
and national to be smoothed down 
into a dignified historical outline, 
a new and strange apparition burst- 
ing into this cloistered world. It 
is a genuine live Irishman who 
breaks forth, all fiery and dauntless, 
among M. de Montalembert’s saints, 
A saint himself—do not venture to 
doubt it—out of that injured island 
of saints, for whose wrongs French 
sympathy is so tenderly excited. 
It is true St. Columbanus comes 
before us with a crozier instead of 
& shillelah in* his hand; but it is 
wonderfal what an amount of exe- 
cution may be done by the conse- 
crated staff when clasped in vigor- 
ous Oeltic fingers, and flourished 
round the head of a genuine Irish 
patriot. We respect St. Benedict 
from the bottom of our hearts; but 
it is not to be supposed that we can 
hail the grave Italian with such a 
rejoicing welcome as that which we 
bestow upon our  fellow-subject, 
beyond all question the best Irish- 
man who has been given to the 
world for many a day. Hibernian 
valets, fox-hunters, and tipsy cap- 
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tains, shrink into contempt before 
this delightful picture of an Irish 
saint and gentleman. His quar- 
rels, his arroganee, his love, his 
pathos, his failures and successes, are 
all perfectly national and charac- 
teristic: they are still more, they 
are inimitably trae, real, and life- 
like. If he has not the pera # of 
Benedict, he has a full vital force 
to which Benedict can make no 
pretension; he does not always, to 
be sure, strike opponents dumb: b 
reason of the most delightful rash- 
ness, temerity, and presumption, on 
the contrary, he gets himself into 
undeniable scrapes, out of which he 
scrambles not without damage, and 
has various encounters in which he 
does not come off triumphant. But 
the narrative never flags while con- 
cerned with this natural, faulty, 
brilliant, Celtic individual; he has 
nothing like dulness belonging to 
him, He flings himself, a penni- 
less invader, upon the shores of 
Gaul, and leaps into the confidence 
of the long-haired Merovingian 
kings only to rate them with pro- 
phetic vehemence for their sins and 
shortcomings. Worse than th 
he enlists a flood of Gauls an 
Franks in his new monastery, with 
national obstinacy tonsures them 
all in the Irish fashion, and daunt- 
lessly stands out against the whole 
bench of bishops, ready to go to the 
stake, had stakes been in fashion, 
rather than celebrate Easter on any 
other than the Irish anniversary of 
that great festival. After enlight- 
ening and advising the bishops 
with true Oeltie humility, Colum- 
banus ‘takes upon him to counsel 
the Pope himself on a subject, M. 
de Montalembert admits, which he 
knew nothing about; and after 
some piquant vanities in the way 
of private quarrels and maledic- 
tion, passes over the Alps into Italy, 
and: perpetuates himself in a 

of the wildest ascetic a 
diversified by penances an - 
lations over which jndicious Benedict 
would have lifted his pious hands in 
horror. It is an amusing episode: 
in the old-world unfamiliar land-- 
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scape. To see this well-known figure 
appear out of the savage antique 
forests, courageous, boastful, ten- 
der—at one time writing letters full 
of tears and the profoundest pa- 
thetic affection, at another going 
off abruptly in the heat of passion 
from one of his most faithful 
friends, pronouncing by way of 
farewell a hasty sentence only to be 
reversed on his deathbed—has a 
magical illusive effect which cannot 
be described. Perhaps it is with a 
consciousness of the amusing indi- 
viduality of his hero that M. de 
Montalembert identifies the Jrl/and- 
ais so often by that national appel- 
lation. Nobody can have the 
slightest doubt upon the subject. 
After the lapse of fourteen centu- 
Ties, he stands as fresh and distinct 
as if he had launched but yesterday 
from the saintly pugnacious isle, 
Religious biography itself could 
not deaden down the blithesome 
force of Columbanus into anything 
but an Irishman. He has no saintly 
abstractions: in him. What the his- 
torian of the monks thought of him 


for a subject we will not venture 


to imagine. He has certainly not 
made a model saint of his restless 
hero, but he has made a most recog- 
nisable man. 

A greater contrast than that which 
exists between the dignified seclud- 
ed existence of Benedict and the 
tumultuous fighting life of Oolum- 
banus could not be imagined. . Awe 
and reverence were not the senti- 
ments inspired by the Celtic saint. 
He was the object of devoted affec- 
tion and unrelenting rage, as_be- 
came his daring, arrogant, .impul- 
sive character. It, is a changed 
atmosphere from that rural moun- 
tain air of Monte Cassino, where the 
very Goths fall on their knees be- 
fore the patrician monk at his con- 
vent door. Amid’ the savage poli- 
tics of the Merovingian kings, the 
figure of the Jriandais plunges out 
and in through the din and confusion 
in congenial restlessness. To hear 
him defying, denouncing, threaten- 
ing, haranguing, keeping every- 
thing round him in a perpetual fer- 
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ment, makes it difficult to believe 
that it is fourteen hundred years 
since he stumbled over the Roman 
remains in the Gaulish forest, and 
set up his cross at Luxeuil. Hig 
rule was as extreme, uncompromis- ° 
ing, and violent as his own charac- 
ter: prodigious fasts, labours, and 
penitences, without any latitude for 
individual weakness—a_self-will 
arrogant system of mortification 
punishment, in which silence, toil, 
and hunger were enlivened by 4 
course of flogging for the minutest 
faults—composed the code of his 
administration, During his life 
time crowds of monks submitted 
themselves to this ascetic discip- 
line, as, indeed, the extremities of 
monastic severity seem always to 
have had a morbid attraction for 
the minds of the faithful; but the 
influence did not last. The broader 
rule of Benedict, with its individual 
alleviations and milder wisdom, pre- 
vailed over the momentary success 
of the Celt’s exaggerated fervour. 
The sons of Colambanus died out, 
and left no second generation to 
succeed them; and almost before 
the burning trace of his footsteps 
had ccoled out of the startled coun- 
try, the Irishman’s attempt at law- 
making had fallen into forgetful- 
ness. The austerities of the hot- 
headed apostle who indemnified 
himself for mortifications of the 
body by the most ungovernable 
freedom of temper and spirit, could 
never have been practicable. for the 
guidance of any great body of men, 
We are reminded of the plaintive 
remonstrance of a still earlier band 
of Gaulish monks, whom their leader 
attempted to maintain, like the her- 
mits of the Thebaid, on boiled herbs 
and barley loaves—a regimen to 
which their European stomachs ob- 
jected loudly. “ Fasting is the food 
of angels,” said the abbot, in the 
words of Athanasius. “ But,” an- 
swered the monks, with inimitable 
prosaic pathos, “it is ridiculous and 
cruel to attempt to make us live 
like angels: we are not angels; we 
are only Gauls.” An unanswerable 
argument. M. de Montalembert 
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takes the trouble to examine into 
the reason why Oolumbanus was 
everywhere superseded by Bene- 
dict; and can only account for it by 
the fact that the rule of Benedict had 
the sanction of the Papacy. A better 
reason may probably be, that, so far 
as nature has anything to do -with 
monastic institutions, the wise Italian 
had received er sanction in prefer- 
ence to the hot-headed Celt. 

While the principal action of the 
picture is carried on by these re- 
markable figures, the canvass is 
crowded: like a Oampo Santo fresco 
with innumerable secondary groups, 
enclosed in niches of the framework 
or in glades of the forest scenery. 
Here honest Karilef rescues his 
favourite buffalo from King Ohil- 
debert, cowes the disappointed Mero- 
vingian hanter to such a pitch of hu- 
mility that he meekly drinks the 
hermit’s bad wine and kisses the 
hand that bestows it; and afterwards 
refuses to receive a visit from Queen 
Ultrogoth, declaring, with quaint 


rudeness, that he does not know 
what harm might come of it, and 


that the temptations which made 
Adam lose Paradise must be re- 
sisted even in the desert. In another 
corner of the picture, the same Kari- 
lef, working in his little vineyard, 
hangs his frock upon a tree till he 
has finished work ; and on taking it 
down again, finds, to-his amazement 
and delight, that a wren has nestled 
in it, and laid an egg there! at which 
“the holy man was so moved with 
joy and admiration that he passed 
the whole night in praising God.” 
In another niche stands the noble 
young Hermenfried, who has left the 
court of Clotaire to build a monastery 
on his own lands; and who, officiat- 
ing at his humble altar, stoops, with 
beaatiful child-like pity and rever- 
ence, to kiss the toil-worn hands of 
the ploughmen, to whom he gives the 
sacramental bread; and here is Brit- 
tany, wildly picturesque, and doubly 
Celtic, with miraculous breakwaters 
rising on her gloomy shores, and the 
sweetest traditions lingering about 
the soil, which can scarcely yet be 
regarded as common prosaic territory. 
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One of these legendary incidents can- 
not be passed over. We know 
nothing more exquisite than the ten- 
der pathos of the following :— 


“A mother had taken her only son 
to the monastery of Agaune dedicated 
to St. Maurice, where he became @ 
monk, especially instructed and skilful 
in! chanting the liturgical service: he 
fell sick and died; his mother, in des- 
pair, came to bury him, and returned 
every day to weep and Jament over his 
tomb. One night she saw St. Maurice 
in a dream attempting to console her, 
but answered him—‘ No, no; as long as 
I live I shall always weep my son, my 
sole child.’ ‘ But,’ answered the saint, 
‘he must not be wept for as if he were 
dead: he is with us—he rejoices in 
eternal life; and to-morrow at matins 
in the monastery thou shalt hear his 
voice among the choir of the monks; 
and not to-morrow only, but every day 
as long as thou livest.’ The mother 
immediately rose and waited with im- 
patience the first sound of the bell for 
matins to hasten to the church of the 
monks. The precentor having intoned 
the response, when the monks in full 
choir took up the anthem, the mother 
immediately recognised the voice of her 
dear child. She gave thanks to God; 
and every day for the rest of her life, 
thus deluding her grief and maternal 
tenderness, the moment she approached 
the choir she heard the voice of her 
well-beloved son mingle in the sweet 
and holy harmony of the liturgical 
chant. And to us too it seems to echo 
across the ages that voice of the child, 
vocem infantuli, the purest, the dearest, 
the most heaven-like melody that the 
human ear can receive.” 


Another variety in the aspect of 
monastic life is disclosed to us in 
the person of Radegund, “the lovely 
lady, queen, and saint,” with whom 
M. de Montalembert further embel- 
jishes his rich and varied narrative. 
Here it is no longer the rude forces 
of nature or the wild freaks of semi- 
savage assailants which break in 
upon the cloistered quiet. A re- 
fined and pious woman, forced by 
hard fate to become one of the 
wives of King Clotaire, and, in the 
momenta reaction of remorse 
which followed some cruelty of his 
more dreadful than usual, escaping 
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from him, and getting herself made 
a nun by a stroke of despgrate femi- 
nine daring—it is impossible not to 
draw a long breath of relief at 
sight of that refuge from her tyrant 
which opens its peaceful arms to 
Situ. It must have been a 
new life for the escaped wife of the 
Merovingian savage. She built her 
convent amid the acclamations of 
all Poitiers, gathered round her a 
little company of nuns, some of 
them already her faithful attend- 
ants and companions, and received 
nearly two hundred young girls of 
the highest ranks in Gaul to cheer 
a solitede which must have been 
doubly delightful after the court of 
Clotaire. Here her life passed in 
all the occupations of that innocent 
houseliold government which was 
dignified to her own eyes, as to 
those of others, by the holy gravity 
attached to it; and no doubt she 
enjoyed her happiness all the more 
from the conviction that she was 
renouncing the world and mortify- 
ing the flesh. An Italian poet, 
wandering that way, was received 
with friendly hospitality by the 
lettered queen, and after a while 
became a monk, and attached him- 
self to the elegant female commun- 
ity as its man of business and the 

er of its external affairs, M. 
de Montalembert anxiously depre- 
cates the graceful description given 
by Augustin Thierry of this grace- 
ful and poetic society, and takes 
great pains to describe the private 
austerities by which the royal nun 
made up for the harmless pleasures 
of her life. She “went so far as 
to heat a metal cross in the fire and 
stamp it upon her flesh, which was 
still too delicate to satisfy her ;” and, 
“till her death, wore round her body, 
under her dress, an iron chain ;” 
but even M. de Montalembert al- 
lows that, “full of indulgence for 
her companions, she permitted them 
frequent intercourse with their 
friends outside, repasts in common, 
and even dramatic entertainments, 
the custom of which was then in- 
troduced and long maintained in 
the learned communities of the 
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middle ages.” If Radegund had 
not been a saint, and necessarily 
an ascetic, M. Thierry’s pleasant 
sketch of that little elegant fantastic 
society at St. Oroix, with its verses 
and compliments, might have been 
taken into the picture with advan- 
tage;. but red-hot crosses and iron 
chains notwithstanding, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Radegund made 
a wonderful sacrifice in embraci 
monastic life, or that the 
monastery, full of loyal attendants 
and admiring children, with its 
charities, its literature, its- friend- 
ships and correspondence, its rever- 
ential poet and Della-Oruscan con- 
ferences, was not the most paradisai- 
cal refuge, worth a world of pen- 
ances to the wife of Olotaire. On 
the whole, it must be granted that 
there are circumstances which might 
make a convent a highly desirable 
refuge for women. Though we con- 
fess we do not believe much in 
Radegund’s austerities, it is plea- 
sant to contemplate her escape into 
such a refined and peaceful shelter, 
It is an admirable relief to the 
sterner aspect of monastic life. 

The canvass, however, is so full, 
that it is impossible to enter intoa 
tithe of its riches. It is like one of 
those old Italian pictures, which, in 
every detail of its background, in- 
cludes a little secondary drama, so 
that one is never sure of having 
exhausted the varieties of the com- 
position, or safe of not having 
passed over some especially charm- 
ing corner. M. de Montalembert 
has executed his work as Orgagna 
or Gozzoli might have done it. The 
trees of his landscape half disclose 
and half reveal the most pictur- 
esque of sylvan figures, The rocks 
of his desert scenery open into un- 
suspected caves, each with its ro- 
mantic dramatic group. Nothing © 
in all this plenitude disturbs the 
main action of the picture or inter- 
teres with the principal figures. It 
is the wealth of primitive art which 
does not pause to consider how la- 
vishly it is using up the virgin ma- 
terials which might fill a whole 
gallery with pictures, And it is 
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wonderfully homogeneous to the 
gubject—a treatment consecrated to 
such use by those masters of an- 
tique art who have made us already 
in some degree familiar with the 
early Religious in those far distant 
primeval ages which open up in 
picturesque perspective around the 
Monks of the West. 

The history, however, full and 
varied as it is, does not extend very 
far beyond the formal outset of 
the monastic orders. From Monte 
Cassino, in the south of Italy; from 
Rome, where the great Gregory, 
himself a monk, gave it his warmest 
countenance ; from Bobbio, in Lom- 
bardy, where Oolumbanus ended 
his unquiet days, and Luxeuil, 
among the Gaulish forests, where 
he began his course; from the schools 
of Seville and Toledo, among the 
Goths of Spain; from the wander- 
ing Oymry fugitives and Celtic-Scot 
missionaries from the far western 
seas, this great influence rose into 
fuller and fuller action. Into the 
forests and desolate solitudes of the 
whole continent the thrill of life 
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n to penetrate in the persons 
begga saintly adventurers. To 
resuscitate the dying world, and 
bring life and order out of corrap- 
tion and anarchy, “two invasions,” 
says M. de Montalembert, “ were 
necessary—that of the barbarians 
from the north and that of the 
monks from thesouth. . . . The 
Roman empire without the barba- 
rians was an abyss of servitude and 
corruption; the barbarians without 
the monks was chaos. The barba- 
rians and the monks, united, re- 
created a world which was to be 
called Christendom.” But the story 
of this re-creation has still to be 
told. M. de Montalembert has but 
brought his soldiers on the ground, 
and afforded us some glimpses of 
early conquest, when this first in- 
stalment of the picturesque history 
breaks off. We cannot better con- 
clude our own hasty survey of the 
ground he has already gone over, 
than by wishing the brilliant his- 
torian health, leisure, and for- 
tune for the conclusion of his Igbo- 
rious task. 
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MISS BREMER IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 


Two years in Switzerland and 
Italy! Then, of course, says the 
er, with an incipient yawn, we 
are to be told again for the hun- 
dredth time of the sublimity of the 
Alps and the beauty of the plains 
of Italy ; we are to be dragged across 
laciers and to be hung over fright- 
l precipices, or to be floated deli- 
riously upon lakes of Como and bays 
of Naples. We refuse, oh Fredrika 
Bremer! we refuse, even in your 
company, to be paraded through 
these marvellons scenes, which, to 
hear of only, is either provokingly 
tantalizing or insufferably weari- 
some. When we ourselves have 
travelled, and seen any of the mar- 
vels of art or nature, the greatest 
penalty we had to pay was the pre- 
sence of the guide or cicerone. What 
are books of travels but the cicerone 
without the marvel—the guide with- 
out the scene? 

The alarm is natural; we felt 
the same recoil on reading the title 
of Miss Bremer’s two volumies, and 
were slow to open them. But hav- 
ing opened them, we found our- 
selves soon relieved from this fear 
of being compelled to listen to the 
incessant raptures of the tourist 
{raptures which may have been per- 
fect happiness to the tourist himse'f, 
but which are almost always a per- 
fect nuisance to the listener)—we 
found ourselves entertained, if not 
much edified, by gossip on a variety 
of subjects, amongst which descrip- 
tions of scenery, buildings, and 
paintings do not greatly preponde- 
rate. The book takes the form of 
a diary, which of course admits of 
the introduction, at any moment, of 
any topic. Our traveller has her 
mind full of religious and social 
problems, and she has also the quick 
eye and ready sympathies of the 
novelist, open to every incident that 
betrays character and emotion; and 


thus she carries us aloug, discuss. 
ing, observing, narrating, speculat- 
ing, and of course occasionally de- 
scribing. But the book is one of 
general talk quite as much as 4 
book of travels. And the talk, to 
our mind, is pleasant, is good-na- 
tured, is intelligent; and if, on cer- 
tain topies, the lady treads very in- 
securely, as it’ seems to us, there is 
still an honest blundering, and a 
sort of kindly bewilderment, which 
is anything but offensive. She 
sallies forth with a large heart, and 
with a head not a little puzzled, 
We can understand that any one 
taking up such a book as this, and 
expecting from it accurate, consist- 
ent statements on the speculative 
matters it touches upon, would be 
sorely exercised in his patience, 
There is twaddle enough in it to 
keep his anger alive for a fortnight. 
But a good-natured man, who does 
not require of every one that he 
should have the precision and stead- 
fastness of a professor of logic ora 
doctor of divinity—who is quite 
willing that we should all speculate 
or philosophise a little, according to 
our capacities—will find no difficulty 
in tolerating our travelling author- 
ess, even when she shows herself 
least surefooted. Such a one will 
probably discover something worth 
reflecting upon in the very inconsis- 
tencies, the strivings, the half utter- 
ances of a mind like Miss Bremer’s. 
Sincere, emotional, open to conflict- 
ing influences, it exhibits to us, by 
its weakness as well as its strength, 
the various currents of opinion that 
may be floating around us. 

In this book of travels, the great- 
est curiosity, to our thinking, is 
Miss Bremer herself. One would 
imagine we were ‘living in those 
olden times when men went forth 
to the remotest ends of the earth in 
search of wisdom; when, instead of 
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turning over the leaves of books 
which bring home to our fireside 
the subtlest ideas or last discoveries 
of every quarter of the world, the 
inquirer after truth took a pilgrim- 
age to consult some distant oracle. 
Miss Bremer packs up her travelling- 
bag and goes in search—of ideas! 
—of religious ideas of speculative 
trath! Such trath lies hidden in 
some valley of Switzerland; it falls 
from the lips of some village oracle. 
There was a M. Vinet who held it 
in his hand; he, unhappily, has de- 
parted from this world, but his 
widow and disciples who heard him 
teach, are still alive—from them she 
will glean something of the truth. 
“Tt was for this purpose I eame to 
Switzerland.” 

M. Vinet was the principal founder 
of a Free Church of Switzerland, 
which originated in the year 1845, 
in some contest between the civil 
and the clerical powers. The clergy 
were required to read (such is the 
account we have here of the dispute) 
a proclamation from their pulpits, 
touching the government then lately 
modified by some revolutionary pro- 
cess, This a number of them refused 
to do, either because they resisted 
the authority which would impose 
such a fanction on them, or because 
they dissented from the proclama- 
tion itself. The new government 
presented to these dissentients the 
alternative of obedience or resigna- 
tion; “whereupon,” we are told, 
“upwards of eight hundred minis- 
ters retired from their office, al- 
though the greater number did not 
know at the time how they should 
find bread or the shelter of a roof 
for themselves and their families.” 
We seem to be reading the history 
of a transaction nearer home; and, 
as in the case of the Free Church of 
Scotland, the people, charmed with 
an act of heroism, rushed forward 
with their contributions, their sym- 
pathies, and their faith. These only 
were the true pastors! A sever- 
ance from the State was accepted as 
proof of spiritual graces; an act of 
self-sacrifice was a demonstration of 
the truth. New churches arose be- 
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side the old. And here, now, is our 
excellent friend, Miss Bremer, jour- 
neying into Switzerland to catch 
some rays of the new light that 
must surely be beaming from these 
new churches ! 

At Lausanne she attends a service 
of the Vaudois Free Church, and 
pronounces that the sermon déliy- 
ered by a M. Bridet, “a young man 
of great talent, could not have been 
better or more awakening.” All 
this, she says, “was very satisfac- 
tory to me. I missed, however, the 
liturgy, and the public confession of 
faith.” The last omission must to 
her inquiring mind have been a pe- 
culiar disappointment; and indeed, 
although Lausanne was the head- 
quarters of M. Vinet, yet she thinks 
the true spirit of the Vaudois Free 
Ohurch must be songht for amongst 
the rustic valleys of the Canton de 
Vaud. There must be the oracle; 
for, after all, this excellent and 
awakening sermon of M. Bridet is 
very much like other sermons heard 
nearer home. The new light of this 
free protesting church has not yet 
dawned upon her. 

“« What is it,” she says very gravely, 
“that lies — the mere outward 
protest? Is there here a higher, more 
vitalising principle? And how does it 
stand with regard to the Bible and the 
principle which is the basis of Protest- 
antism? Does this new Free Chureh 
contain the seed of a chureh of the 
future—one actually universal, like the 
sun and the Gospel? 

“ These are questions which I shall be 
better able to wooed upon in the high val- 
leys, where indeed the Free Church has 
its highest life, and where I shall have 
sufficient time and leisure. Zhese are 
the questions which have brought me 
hither.” 

Such questions generally keep 
people at home. However, we 
readily accompany Miss Bremer to 
the valley of Rossiniére to discover 
the church of the future—yet a 
seedling, we presume—growing up 
in this pastoral seclusion. Our 
kindly traveller finds some very 
good people, hears more awaken- 
ing sermons, attends a sort of 
camp-meeting or “revival,” where 
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there is “a popular preacher of the 
right sort,” who pours forth “a 
rushing torrent of spiritual elo- 
quence altogether wonderful.” But 
somehow she does not seem to be 
nearer to the church of the future 
than she was at Lausanne, or would 
have been in Sweden or Norway. 
In the torrent of spiritual eloquence 
that was flowing round her, she 
could discover no answer, strange 
to say, to her speculative questions ; 
and in the living men and women 
of these pious valleys she could de- 
tect no new form of Christian life. 
She is even compelled to declare 
that here also there is a dark side 
as well as a bright side in the char- 
acter of the inhabitants. Very in- 
dustrious and very pious are these 
peasantry of the Free Church. But 
she has to take notice of “the 
moody quarrels and grudges which, 
when they once have begun between 
individuals or families, live on, like 
gnats in stagnant water, and con- 
tinne sometimes till death.” She 
has also to observe that these fa- 
voured people are liable to “a de- 
pression of mind which not unfre- 
quently overpowers the soul, and 
which usually takes the form of 
religious melancholy, terrors of the 
judgment, &c., and which some- 
times even leads to suicide.” Upon 
the whole, she values very highly 
this free church. “It is good— 
very good; but it has also become 
clear to me”—that, in fact, these 
good peasantry of the Canton de 
Vand are neither better nor worse 
than other Christian fel’, and they 
have by no means sol _ the prob- 
lem of the chureh of th: future. 

“It is not my free church, my church 
of the future. It is too exclusive for 
that, too stagnant, adheres too much to 
the letter. My chureh—that in which 
I believe, that which I seek for, that in 
which I already, in the depth of m 
soul, live and worship—is one in which 
differences in certain dogmas and forms 
would not separate men who are united 
in the same highest love. My church is 
that in whose lofty choir Fenélon and 
Channing, Francois de Sales and Her- 
man Franke, Hildebrand and Luther, 
Washington and Vinet, St. Brigitta and 
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Elizabeth Fry, may offer prayer and 
sing praises together—nay, from the 
broad temple-courts of which none are 
excluded who earnestly seek and love 
the supreme good, be its name Lao-tseu, 
Zoroaster, Buddha, Soerates,or Spinoza.” 


All which may be “ good—very 
good ;” but how—in the names of 
St. Brigitta, Luther, and Spinoza!— 
how heppens it that a disciple of 
such a church as this sits com- 
placent and delighted under the 
eloquence of camp-meetings? Or 
how can we understand that one 
who has aspirations like these 
really sought for their confirma- 
tion amongst a knot of fervent 
sectarians—a section of a sect pre- 
eminently distinguished for its bit- 
ter attachment to the severest dog- 
mas in its creed? What would the 
ghost, or the widow, of M. Vinet 
have said to all this? Or did our 
clever novelist really think that she 
had discovered some method by 
which the founder of that hitherto 
impossible church, which is to em- 
brace every note in the scale of 
religious thought from Hildebrand 
to Spinoza, could still sit contented 
and sincerely devotional in her pew 
in a Free Church—still retain, in 
all its fervour, her old Calvinistic 
piety ? 

As we have touched upon this 
topic, whieh is indeed the most 
conspicuous—the dominating topic 
of the book—we may as well follow 
our traveller at onee into Italy, 
where her indefatigable search after 
the true church, or the church of 
the future, assumes a new direction. 
Why not try the Catholics? It has 
become clear to her that the very 
latest and purest of the sects of 
Protestantism has not “yet com- 
prehended in its deeper sense the 
fundamental principle of Protest- 
antism and the future.” What if 
the Catholics, after all, should be 
better Protestantst Or what if 
they should be in possession of 
some fundamental principle which 
should answer quite as well as this 
entirely uncomprehended Protest- 
antism ? 

She is at Rome: many conver- 
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sions to Oatholicism had occurred 
about that time; she is resolved to 
submit herself to be experimented 
upon ; let priests and nuns do their 
utmost to convert her. By subject- 
ing herself to this process she will 
at least obtain a thorough insight 
into the Catholic faith, if she does 
not. find in that faith the universal 
truth which is to bind all mankind 
together throughout all ages to 
come. She will also by such a pro- 
cess “ become thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the requirements of her 
own soul.” “The thing,” she 
writes, ‘“‘ is now therefore decided; 
and as soon as I[ have paid sundry 
visits, and have arranged my small 
worldly affairs, I enter, for an un- 
determined period, the convent 
Sacré Coeur, where Sour Gene- 
viéve will become my instructress, 
and Pére Marie Louis, the COar- 
melite monk, my spiritual teacher.” 

She might safely assure her 
friends, Catholic and Protestant, 
that the experiment would fail— 
that she would not be converted. 
Out of this convent or rétraite she 
could walk whenever she pleased. 
As soon as the controversy became 
wearisome, when the fervent ex- 
hortations of Scur Geneviéve and 
the subtle arguments of Pére Marie 
Louis ceased to interest her, she 
could liberate herself entirely from 
their control. She could seek the 
upper air. There was no power to 
hold her enthralled in the sort of 
prison-house she had _ voluntarily 
entered, till her eye had grown ac- 
,~customed to its obscurity, and she 
no longer pined for light and free- 
dom. No reader of the diary will 
feel the least alarm for the result of 
the experiment. Miss Bremer’s 
“ fundamental” and incomprehen- 
sible Protestantism will doubtless 
stand the shock of all the eloquence 
of Sister Geneviéve and the Oar- 
melite monk. But did ever woman 
in her senses perform an act more 
thoroughly nonsensical than this ? 
What an ignorance it displays of 
the mental protess by which we dis- 
cover truth, or form a rational con- 
vietion? If you doubt of the power 
of mesmerism, or wish to test this 
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power, you may sit down in the 
chair of the mesmeriser, and say, 


“ Try your force on me!” Insuch 
an experiment you are the recipient, 
or the person acted on. But the 


discovery of truth is an active pro- 
cess of your own intelligence, and 
(the materials for your judgment 
being given) the most perfect free- 
dom of spontaneous activity is that 
which, above all things, you should 
endeavour to secure. To sit down 
here in the chair of the enchanter 
with 2 predetermination to resist 
his enchantment all you can, is as 
little favourable to rational investi- 
gation as to give yourself up as far 
as you can to the power of the en- 
chanter. In the one case you re- 
duce yourself to a state of passivity, 
in the other case you fix yourself 
rigidly in the attitude of resistance, 

The only penalty Miss Bremer 
pays, or was likely to pay, was that 
of an insufferable weariness, To be 
talked at incessantly—hardly can 
one conceive a greater martyrdom. 
Here is an extract from her diary 
at this time :— 


“ Sacré Caur Trinita di Monte, 
April 14.—And now I am here, in this 
so-called Rétraite, but which is consider- 
ably more like a battle than a quiet life 
devoted to serious reflection, exposed as 
I am, morning, noon, and night, to the 
fervent zeal and the iva sabe elo- 

uence of Sister Geneviéve, re i 
my conversion to the only true p chars 
whilst, in the mean time, my forenoons 
are occupied with the ‘Exercises’ of Ig- 
natius Loyola, which she allows me to 
go through. It would most assuredly be 
less difficult to pass through ordeals by 
fire and water than a continued ordeal of 
talk. Hence, I cut a poor figure in this, 
and often grow impatient, especially in 
the evening, when Sceur Geneviéve’s 
fervor of conversion increases some- 
times to an actual storm, and occasions 


a tumult in my brain in comparison with 
which that of the Corso and the Carni- 


val is nothing. The result of this is, 
that hitherto I have found myself every 
evening more and more Protestant, 
have resolved, the following morning, to 
leave the convent for ever. In the 
morning, however, i find my co 
again renewed, and think that I ought 
still to remain, and I doso accordingly.” 
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With Pére Louis she gets on 
better. He is an agreeable man, a 
gentleman, and a scholar, and wisely 
makes his conversation entertaining. 
The discussion with him is rather 
enlivening than otherwise. ‘“ He 
himself,” she writes, “ seems amused 
. by it as well as I do.” Nay, she has 
persuaded herself that he is per- 
fectly candid, “and, like myself, 
alone wishful to discover the truth.” 

Who knows but that Miss Bremer 
might have converted the Carmelite 
monk ? However, she does not 
give herself the requisite time for 
such an enterprise. Her patience 
breaks down before the termagant 
piety of Sister Genevieve. “ Every 
time she enters my room I am 
obliged to prepare myself for a 
regular storm. She talks inces- 
santly; does not listen to what I 
reply, or does not trouble herself 
about it; urgues, declaims, exhorts, 
conjures, and prophesies iy exalt- 
ation, which would be ‘colossal,’ if 
I would but be converted to the 
Catholic Ohurch, and bend my 
knee in confession to a priest!” 
Of course this becomes intolerable : 
even the bland, instructive, enliven- 
ing conversation of Pére Louis can 
be no adequate compensation for 
such an affliction. If the Carmelite 
monk made the least impression, it 
was plain that this too zealous 
sister more than counteracted all 
his efforts. It was time that this 
solemn farce should end. She 
bade farewell to the convent, not 
less a Protestant than before, but 
better informed—so she assures us 
—of .the spirit and doctrines of 
Catholicism. 

“ Not less Protestant than before !” 
yet to us it appears that she issues 
from the convent with a manifest 
bearing to some of the peculiar 
tenets of the Church of Rome. At 
all events it is just here, when she 
bids farewell to Father Louis and 
Sister Genevieve, that she records 
her approval of the doctrine of 
purgatory, and of the practice of 
prayers for the dead. To the 
stanch Protestantism of a North 
Briton, she does not come out of the 
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ordeal quite scathless. She even 
has a kind explanatory word to gay 
upon indulgences. We think we 
remember that in her former book 
of travels, apropos of religions 
matters in the island of Cuba, she 
has some very severe remarks up- 
on certain Oatholic practices, and 
especially on these indulgences, 
Her stay in the convent, or say 
generally her residence at Rome, 
has enabled her to see these prac- 
tices in a more favourable point of 
view—at least to regard them as 
more harmless. 

As to these indulgences, which* 
have made so much noise in the con- 
troversial world, one cannot help ask- 
ing one’s self—supposing they wer 
what we ignorant Protestants are 
aceused of believing, positive licen- 
ces to commit all manner of crimes 
—one cannot help asking one’s self 
what value they really would be to 
the poor pious people who are in- 
duced to purchase, or in any other 
way to acquire them. No one ever 
imagined that they could be pleaded 
at the Old Bailey, or put in as a 
valid defence in any court of eri- 
minal jurisdiction. To be hanged 
with one’s indulgence round one’s 
neck would be small gratification. 
Even in those cases when the sin is 
not a crime punishable by law, the 
man whose conscience prompts him 
to purchase an indulgence would 
find his conscience very uneasy 
when he came to commit the sin. 
Our belief is, that these indulgences 
are altogether a cheat and a de- 
Jusion, and that no sin, no sweet 
morsel of transgression, can be ex- 
tracted out of them. People who, 
by the aid of the confessional, have 
coined trifles into fictitious sins, 
may, by the aid of indulgences, ob- 
tain an equally fictitious pardon. 
An ecclesiastical penatice, which is 
a mere affair of ritual, is dispensed 
with. The faith that makes the 
pardon makes the sin. 

When Miss Bremer was travel- 
ling in Ouba, she saw in the house 
of a poor peasant woman a picture 
of the Virgin and Child, under- 
neath which was written, that who- 
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ever bought such a picture (we 
presume for purposes of devotion) 
should obtain forgiveness of sins 
for forty days. Therezpon she ex- 
claims, Forgiveness of sins for forty 
days for about the fourth of a dollar! 
and expresses her wonder that any 
virtue or piety should remain in 
such a country. But now, sup- 
posing such a thing were really 
granted, what boon could it be toa 
poor peasant woman to have an in- 
dulgence for sin for forty days? 
What extraordinary thing could she 
do in those forty days? Say the 
whole decalogue were put under 
her feet, what one act would this 
poor peasant woman proceed to 
commit in virtue of her indulgence? 
Which of the commandments would 
she immediately set herself to break ? 
Would she murder or steal? She 
would find’it very difficult, and a 
very terrible business to do either. 
She would covet her neighbour’s 
goods it is very likely, but this she 
would do with or without the indul- 
gence. She covets her neighbour’s 
goods, but she also covets their 
good word, their protection, their 
amity. Miss Bremer is not the 
only person who has written under 
the momentary delusion that you 
have but to give people the licence to 
do evil and they will forthwith do 
evil. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred to do evil would be extreme- 
ly disagreeable. 

Our traveller has an interview 
with the Pope. On the side of 
the Pope nothing but courtesy, ur- 
banity, and a priestly benevolence, 
The lady carries with her into the 
presence of the Holy Father her 
little air of controversy. Very re- 
spectfully she has a question to ask. 
This question had been long ago 
prepared. In her debates with 
Catholics, when any of her op- 
ponents had asserted that there was 
no salvation out of the pale of the 
Catholic Church, she was in the 
habit of saying, rather absurdly as 
We venture to think, that on that 
point she would appeal to the Pope 
himself. She would ask the Pope 


if she, a Protestant Christian, could 
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not be saved. Accordingly, when 
admitted into the presence of the in- 
fallible head of the Ohurch she asks 
the question. She receives—what 
else could she expect?—~a gentle, 
hesitating answer. A good little 
woman, held generally in kind esti- 
mation for her amusing writings, 
appears before the Pope, and after 
assuring him that she has the love 
of Ohrist in her heart, asks his 
Holiness whether she, although a 
heretic, has not a chance of salva- 
tion. His holiness does not send 
the little woman forthwith to the 
infernal regions ; and therefore she 
thinks she has obtained, through 
the Head of the Oburch himself, a 
triumph over her Catholic opponents! 
All this is very childish. 

We respect every inquirer after 
truth, but this running over Europe 
to find it with this man or with that 
congregation, is nothing better than 
egregious trifling. Our peripatetic 
is in search of “a last word, 
a master-key to certain innermost 
questions of life’s innermost cham- 
bers,” and she goes to a M. Secretan, 
at Neufchatel, to find her master- 
key ; or she fancies that “ at the 
sources of the Rhine” she shall 
discover ‘*‘ the primeval word of 
Protestantism.” If she had stayed 
at home and disciplined her mind 
to attach a distinct meaning to the 
language she uses, she would have 
advanced her purpose far more than 
by all this endless chatter, which 
she seems to have poured out to 
any divine or clergyman see could 
take by the button. What can she 
mean by the “ primeval word of 
Protestantism?” One thing is quite 
clear, that in seeking for sume pro- 
fundity she overlooks the plain 
meaning and manifest character of 
the actual Protestantism of Eu 
But it would not be very profitable 
to enter, on this occasion, into any 
theological controversy. Let us 
rather, on our part, try to forget, 
for a moment, that Miss Bremer is 
travelling in quest of truth, and the 
church of the future, and glance 
over these volumes as if the auth- 
oress were an ordinary mundane 
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traveller, journeying, like the rest of 
us, to see men and things, towns and 
countries, and not to discover fanda- 
mental principles which, after all, are 
not to be picked up on the highway, 
or to be captured in the sources of 
the Rhine. 

We open the chapter, or, as it is 
called here, the station, which de- 
picts our traveller in Brussels. Here 
she has an interview with King 
Leopold, who, in a conversation of 
three hours’ duration, explained to 
her “the principles of his system 
of goverrment.” The principles 
of his Majesty she approves of in 
a general way, and pronounces them 
“correct and. excellent;” but when 
the King ventured on some refer- 
ence to “the hope of the rewards of 
heaven” as a prime motive of con- 
duct, she felt herself bound to pro- 
test. ‘ Virtue ought to be its own 
reward.” The King ‘smiled, and 
thought her a little too strict on 
poor human nature. Miss Bremer, 
on her part, doubts “ whether King 
Leopold comprehended this reward 
in heaven in its highest  signi- 
ficance ;” doubts even whether his 
Majesty has “ comprehended the 
life of the state and of the human 
being, according to the highest 
ideal.” Perhaps kings are not ex- 
actly the persons who concern them- 
selves about highest ideals. 

Here, at Brussels, she attended 
by especial invitation a meeting of 
the Congrés de Bienfaisance—a con- 

ss which resembles our Social 

jience Association in the subjects 
it takes under its consideration, but 
which is composed of deputies from 
all parts of the world. Nothing 
can be more cosmopolitan. Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, the United States, Brazil, 
Algeria, and Poland, all state their 
various experiments and various 
views on the improvement of so- 
ciety. It must be a very mixed, 
heterogeneous assembly. We should 


not, we confess, augur any very 
t results from such a congress, 

e find that its discussions are not 
always conducted in the calmest 
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mood. Philosophers and _philan- 
thropists are not invariably the 
mildest of their race; and on an 
vecasion of this kind, when they 
meet together, each one prepared 
rather to teach than to be taught, 
one may imagine there would be, as 
Miss Bremer assures us there is, a 
considerable “ fermentation,” and 
frequent outbreaks. These were 
controlled, however, by the Presi- 
dent, a Count Arrivabene, an Italian 
nobleman, who is described as pos- 
sessing a remarkable tact and power 
of conciliation. He it was who, by 
his timely interposition, “ prevented 
the combat of words from becoming 
like a cockpit.” ‘ Sometimes,” con- 
tinues Miss Bremer, “ the contest 
between two hot-headed oppon- 
ents assumed such a threatening 
character that a challenge, a duel, 
bloodshed, and a tragical ending, 
were feared. But no. In the hour 
of need Oount Arrivabene stepped 
in with the right word, or the right 
measure, which pacified the comba- 
tants; and his handsome person 
and refined manner contributed in 
no small degree to give weight to 
his talent for reconciliation.” Miss 
Bremer adds, that the assembly 
nevertheless was composed of “ gen- 
tlemen,” which she gravely says was 
“proved by the fact, that a vote of 
thanks to the ladies present” ‘was 
moved and carried. We should not. 
for a moment think of questioning 
the gentility of the members of a 
Congrés de Bienfaisance ; but we 
are a little startled at the nature of 
the proof. Let it be remembered 
by all who have occasion to meet 
together for public purposes, that the 
test of being “ gentlemen” is a vote of 
thanks to the ladies present. 

At this congress she is introduced 
to the well-known M. Ducpetiea 
whom she describes in very exal 
style. “ In manner and expression 
of countenance he ” we are 
told, “the peculiar combination of 
the energy and gentleness of the 
lion and the lamb, which I have 
seen only in one other man—our 
great Geijer.” Alas, what is fame! 
Our great Geijer! Of all our 
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readers, we doubt if there is one 
who knows anything about this 
great Geijer ; and we, the critic, who 
are bound to know everything, can- 
not assist them. He is not to be 
confounded with the Great Geyser 
—which is something still farther 
north—but this is all that we can 
hazard upon the subject. 

Whilst this beneficent congress 
is discussing at Brussels all manner 
of social questions from a quite 
mundane point of view, and with 
the rigid scientific views of the po- 
litical economist, there proceeds, in 
the very same city, and with un- 
abated vigour, the old clerical and 
monastic methods of beneficence. 
Oharity, in the shape of almsgiving, 
has been the great good and the 
great evil that civil society has de- 
rived from the Catholic priesthood. 
Miss Bremer gives us an interesting 
account of a new form of charity, 
lately instituted by some zealous 
pastor. A society of young girls, 
called Les Petites Seurs des Pauvres, 
undertakes to provide for a certain 
number of poor old men and women, 
Provision by a poor-law seems a 
very harsh and prosaic measure 
when contrasted with this quite 
poetic scheme; but the operation 
of a poor-law is universal, while the 
“little sisters” can only adopt and 
cherish a small proportion of those 
who need their help. In default, 
however, of a good poor-law, such in- 
stitutions must be gratefully receiv- 
ed. The account of these “ little sis- 
ters” will be read with interest. We 
can only extract a portion of it :— 


“T will now say a few words about a 
sight in Brussels which delighted me 
more than all its palaces and parks. I 
saw one day about a hundred old people 
of both sexes—the men on their side, 
the women on theirs—in a handsome 
and spacious building, cared for and 
waited upon by nice-looking young 
girls, like aged parents by their daugh- 
ters. These young girls belong to an 
order which was established a few years 
ago, and which at this moment is 
greatly on the increase: it is called Les 
Petites Seurs des Pauvres.” 


Here, on one side, are poor old 
men and women who have no one 
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to look after them; on the other, 
a number of young girls who have 
nothing to do, no parents to wait 
upon, or none who need their at- 
tendance. Let the young girls look 
after the old men and women. But 
how are they to obtain the requisite 
funds? Some of them must go ihto 
the streets, or go from house to 
house, and beg alms. The Catholic 
religion has almost sanctified the 
act of -begging. And begging for 
athers, or for a public charity, even 
Protestant ladies and gentlemen feel 
no hesitation about, but, as we all 
know, carry the bowl, or the sub- 
scription-book, without any sense of 
shame whatever—not to say some- 
times in a very shameless manner, 


“The young girls had to encounter ai 
first iad language and petty ridicule ; 
but when they endured all with great 
patience, and continued to persevere in 
the spirit of self-sacrificing love, the 
derision was changed iuto admiration, 
and the hard language into gifts. . . . 
In many large houses and hotels ‘the 
little sisters’ were ordered to call on 
certain days in the week, to receive 
such provisions as had been put aside 
for the old protégés. 

“ Amongst them there is now a young 
lady from one of the best families in 
Brussels, She had long hesitated about 
becoming one of the ‘ little sisters,’ from 
the fear of being elected a seur quéteuse 
(a begging sister), for whose ldbours she 
felt a great repugnance. She was not 
able, however, to withstand the inward 
impulse; she entered into the order of 
this little sisterhood, and became—that 
which she dreaded—denominated im- 
mediately one of the begging sisters. 
Her pleasing appearance, retiring and 
refined manners, peculiarly qualified 
her to excite general goodwill. 

“One day I saw from the window of 
my excellent hotel, ‘the Windsor,’ a 
little low carriage drawn by a donkey, 
standing before the door, with the wo 
‘Petites Scours des Pauvres’ printed upon 
the linen covering which was stretched 
over the carriage. A young girl, dressed 
in a costume similar to that worn by the 
French Sisters of Charity, stepped light- 
ly from the little vehicle and entered the 
hotel. I hastened down, certain that 
she was precisely the ‘ little sister’ whose 
history I knew. I found her sitting 
silently, waiting by a door in a large 
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saloon. No one could imagine a more 

ing exterior, a more modest or 
attractive demeanour. Her call at the 
hotel that day was expected, and a sub- 
scription had been made there prepara- 
tery to it. Her silent presence sufficed 
as prayer and exhortation, and her little 
donkey went away, no doubt, heavily 
laden for the aged.” 


Thus one sees side by side, in the 
same city, the charity of the nine- 
teenth century, represented by a 
congress of beneficence anxious to 
promote, by sound legislative mea- 
sures, the wellbeing of the lower 
orders, anxious to induce and edu- 
cate those lower orders to take care 
of themselves; and the charity of the 
middle ages, very partial in its ope- 
rations, but full of pious emotion 
at every step of its progress. 

From Brussels we proceed to Paris. 
Miss Bremer misses the melodrama- 
tic life of the Paris she beheld thirty 
years ago. Perhaps the thirty years 
ago has something to do with the 
change in the aspect of Paris. She, 
novelist and observer, wishes to see 
something of what she calls the 
Mysteres de Paris. But we sus- 
pect that Miss Bremer would find 
it easier to obtain an interview with 
the Pope, or conversation with a 
crowned head, than to get intro- 
duced into the wickedness of Paris, 
or to avail herself of any such in- 
troduction. At the lowest stage 
she is able to descend she finds no- 
thing more interesting than dirt and 

liness. A ball she attends ex- 
hibits all the dulness and decorum 
that had ever afflicted her in the 
higher or respectable orders of so- 
ciety. In a large uncleanly saloon, 
to the sound of loud thundering 
music, a number of very ugly women, 
most of them with bonnets on their 
heads, and dressed up to the throat 
very dingily, were dancing with 
all their might. It was all she saw 
of the mysteries of Paris. Her 


curiosity, we may be sure, was soon 
extinguished. 

In a comparison she draws be- 
tween London and Paris, she pays a 
compliment to the metropolis of 
England, which we are sorry to say. 
Remarking on 


it does not deserve. 
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the improvements which have late- 
ly been made in the city of Paris, 
she says they had been carried on, © 
“as it appears to me, in a way quite 
different to what I had seen in Lon- 
don a couple of years before.” 


“Tn London, the most miserable quar- 
ter, the darkest streets of the city, had 
been pulled down—its most wretched 
dens, dens of crime and poverty, had 
been broken into, and light and air 
poured into them; whilst at the same 
time dwellings of a better kind had been 
built for the labouring class, and no ex- 
pense spared to provide the artisan with 
a wholesome dwelling, good water, fresh 
air, light, and whatever else might aid 
in elevating him, In Paris the object 
had been, first and foremost, to beauti 
the principal quarter of the city.” 


What Miss Bremer’ saw in Lon- 
don, were a few most laudable at- 
tempts to introduce a better kind 
of dwelling-houses for the artisan, 
but they had no direct connection 
with projects for the improvements 
of the streets of London. Those 
who pulled down the wretched 
honses of the poor, built better 
houses for a quite different class of 
people. We lay no blame upon 
them, nor do we call upon the 
law to impose restrictions or con- 
ditions on commercial enterprises 
of this kind; but most assuredly, 
as the motion of Lord Derby in the 
House of Lords testifies, the same 
evil that Miss Bremer points out 
as existing in Paris exists. also in 
London. The poor are driven into 
narrower compass by those very im- 
provements which, in general, ad- 
vance the sanitary condition of the 
metropolis. The remedy that na- 
turally suggests itself is, to build 
large houses to be let in apart- 
ments to the working population. 
These would pay as a_ building 
speculation, and would be quite 
compatible with architectural and 
sanitary improvements. We are 
sometimes met with the objection, 
than the working man prefers, when- 
ever he can obtain it, a small house 
to himself. But if the working 
men find by experience (and al- 
ready experiments of this kind are 
being made) that they can secure, 
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in apartments in a large building, 
with arrangements something in the 
manner of a club, a number of ad- 
yantages which they cannot obtain 
in a small dwelling-house of their 
own, we may depend upon it that 
they will come to prefer the apart- 
ments, and that a change will take 
place in their tastes and habits. 

We ought perhaps to be in Swit- 
zerland by this time, wandering 
with Miss Bremer among the moun- 
tuins; but in these days of Alpine 
tourists it will be excusable if we 
do not choose this lady for our 
guide. Miss Bremer’s descriptions, 
or rather her narratives, have all the 
appearance of candour and fidelity. 
Her expedition to OChamouni will 
be read with interest by all who 
have a fellow-feeling for a distressed 
pedestrian. We sympathise with 
her in her afflictions when she 
crosses the Mer de Glace. We are 
never, indeed, much alarmed for 
her safety; for all along her young 
companion, Louise, is represented 
as enjoying the expedition exceed- 
ingly; nevertheless, for one who 
is not strong and agile, to find her- 
self struggling over a glacier is by 
no means agreeable. What, indeed, 
is the picturesque when one is trem- 
bling for dear life? “When I found 
myself midway,” she says, “and 
was called upon to admire the bright- 
ness and width of the Mer de Glace, 
which is seen from this point up to 
the very top of the mountains, where 
it is born, I felt myself like one 
doomed to death, with the rope 
already round his neck, who is de- 
sired to notice the beautiful pros- 
pect!” 

The readers of Miss Bremer’s 
novels will remember how often 
and how heartily the good, simple, 
downright pleasure of eating and 
drinking was brought before them, 
There is the same characteristic 
here—the subject is not otherwise 
than pleasantly introduced; but if 
she describes the journey to Cha- 
mouni, “the good little dinner at 
Sallenches” will not be omitted, 
What has surprised us most in an 
authoress who has attained so mach 
celebrity, is the singular puerility 
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of her imagination, and her employ- 
ment of metaphors and fantastical 
analogies which could scarcely be 
forgiven in the youngest scribe. 
When she starts on the journey to 
Chamouni she says, “ The 

little maid servants, the morn 
winds, were up late; but at length, 
however, they came to sweep aside 
the masses of clouds,” &. If the 
morning winds are sleepy little 
maid-servants with their brooms, 
what are we to suppose these clouds 
to be which they are sweeping up? 
A little after, “Mount Blane doffs 
his cloudy nightcap for the sake of 
Louise’s lovely eyes.” Very polite 
to Louise; but was this just the 
place to allude to that natural hor- 
ror which every mortal man has of 
being seen in his nightcap? 

We pass. from Switzerland to 
Italy. When at Lausanne our 
traveller amuses herself with read- 
ing some of the later Italian poets. 
She is fired with the love of free- 
dom, and grows enthasiastic in the 
cause of Italy. It is not the fine 
arts, the bpildings, the pictures, the 
statutes, that carry her across the 
Alps: it is Italy straggling for its 
freedom that attracts her with 
irresistible power. “I resolved 
to set out this very year to Italy, 
to search into its hidden life, to 
lay my hand testingly upon. its 
heart.” 

The same puerility of imagina- 
tion or fancy that interferes in her 
descriptions of natural scenes, mars 
her account of churches and public 
buildings. Architecture to her 
must be symbolic, and her notion 
of symbolism is any childish eom- 
parison that occurs to her. A 
church with two towers is like the 
body of a Christian praying with 
uplifted hands, St. Peter’s is a 
Pontifical church rather than a 
Christian, becanse the dome is a 
magnified tiara! Pisa is the first 
station at which she had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying her peculiar 
views of architecture. She finds 
that people have been mistaken all 
this while about its celebrated lean- 


ing tower. It does not lean as in 


the act of falling, or so as to sug- 
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- the possibility of falling; “it 
‘Jeans as if in the act of raising 
itself. It is a form which erects or 
raises itself. Hence the agreeable 
rather than painful impression.” 
But as towers have been known to 
fall, and no tower was ever known 
to raise itself from a recumbent 
position on the earth, we rather 
think that the popular notion will 
hold its ground. iss Bremer has 
further discovered that this tower 
erecting itself from the earth is a 
symbol of the sinner recovering his 
moral rectitude. 


“One has not the slightest uneasi- 
ness,” it is thus she expatiates upon the 
subject, “lest the tower should fall, nor 
any sense of a desire to have it propped 
up. One can see that it sustains itself, 
or rather is drawn upwards as by some 
power above, and'victory is already 
visible. 

“All the higher art of building is to 
mesymbolical, and is interesting merely 
from the divine or human life which it 
represents, Thus the body of the ec- 
clesiastical structure appears to me like 
an image of the supplicating or wor- 
shipping congregation: the church 
tower or towers are its extended hands. 
The interior of the church, especially 
the interior of the large Catholic 
churches, corresponds to the inner 
world of Christianity, and to the spirit- 
ual organism—in conformity with their 
deeply significant type, the Mosaic ark 
of the testimony. Every individual 
Christian finds also in it an image of the 
temple of his own soul, with an outer 
court, a sanctuary, and the holy of 
holies, where the cherubim watch over 
the word of the eternal God, and where 
the awakened eye can read in the sym- 
bolic plastic writing of the church the 
doctrine of revelation. The tower of 
Pisa is to me like a word from this doc- 
trine—no longer a leaning tower, but 
an image of a sinner who raises him- 
self, or is raised up by the Invisible, who 
dwells above and in the light.” 


Perhaps our readers would pre- 
fer that we should leave these sym- 
bols for some of the realities of 
Italy. The most striking reality 
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that Miss Bremer is brought in 
contact with is the Prime Minister 
of Victor Emmanuel, Count Cavonr, 
And a very realistic portrait it ig 
which she gives us of the 
minister—for such undoubtedly 
he is, whatever Garibaldi or the 
French bishops, Mazzini or the 
Ultramontanists, may say to the 
contrary. 


“T confess,” she says, “that at the 
first glance he reminded me more of 
an English red-complexioned country 
squire, who rides and hunts, eats good 
dinners, and takes life easily and gaily, 
than of a deep-minded statesman who, 
with a secure glance and hand, steers 
the vessel of the state towards its des- 
tined port, over the stormy political 
sea. But very soon was that coun- 
tenance lit up for me, gnd the more I 
studied it, during my tolerably long 
conversation with Cavour, the more sig- 
nificant and agreeable it seemed to me, 
They who have painted Cavour's por- 
trait have not understood this coun- 
tenance nor the character of this head. 
It has a something in it almost square,* 
but at thesame time refined. The com- 
plexion is fresh and delicate, the forehead 
magnificent, open, with room in it for 
both lofty and broad ideas ; the glance of 
the light-blue eye is clear, lively, and 
penetrative; the nose and the mouth 
remind me of those of Napoleon the 
Great, as does also the form of the 
countenance, They have his firmness 
and delicacy of outline. . In the play of 
the muscles about the nose there is an 
arch expression, and the smile has the 
graciousness ofthe South. The figureis 
not tall, but strong and well built, and 
has something particularly solid and 
robust about it. The manners are calm, 
easy, very agreeable, and evince natural 
self-government,” 


Count Cavour has the reputation 
of bearing with ease the burdens of 
his post: the cares of the state are 
said to sit lightly on him. When 
this was remarked, he replied, with 
a smile, “Oh, it-only appears so! 
but behind, in the depth, are many 
cares, and it is not easy to keep 
alight the sacred fire.” In the 





* Are odd expressions like this due to 


the translator or to the original author? 


All the world knows that the translator can perform her task perfectly well; but 


on the present occasion there are many appearances of great haste. 


y should 


the “ something almost square” be opposed torefinement? Asquare countenance 


18 not necessarily a coarse one. 
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little which the minister said of his 
own views and position, our compla- 
cent traveller is convinced that he 
“ expressed his innermost thoughts ;” 
nor does she forget, seeing that she 
has her foot within the cabinet of a 
minister, the cause of her own sex. 
“On parting, I seriously impressed it 
apon him to bring about more just 
laws for the women of Piedmont, 
who, as regards the right of inheri- 
tance, now stand a long way behind 
the men.” The Count laughed, and 
gave some evasive reply. She leaves 
him with “an extremely refreshing 
sense of his words and who® charac- 
ter.” 

She gravely adds: “I have heard 
from persons who knew M. de Cav- 
our more intimately, that his happy 
temperament, both of body and soul, 
cannot save him from an annual at- 
tack of inflammation of the chest.” 
Very possibly. Inflammation in the 
lungs is a disorder to which the most 


amiable men are liable. But although’ 


we hear, on this good authority of 
intimate friends, that a cheerful tem- 
per is no preservative against the 
effect of cold winds on a susceptible 
Jung, we are glad to think that it 
shields him against attacks of another 
description, or renders them innocu- 
ous. Cavour, in spite of all his as- 
sailants, is calm, or appears so. 

“He may be seen wandering along 
the promenades, whistling carelessly, 
and playing with his cane—kindly greet- 
ing his acquaintances, and with an ap- 
pearance as if he had nothing else in 
the world to do but to go out and look 
about him. Such ought a statesman to 
be—if he can. Work, it is said, has al- 
ways been his pleasure; and at this time 
it is his only love. Not even slander has 
been able to attack his morals or-his 
character. His friends speak warmly 
of the goodness of his heart, His ene- 
mies have never experienced his hatred.’ 


From Piedmont we pass to Rome. 
Here our traveller sees all that travel- 
lers generally see, and does, as we 
have already intimated, what very 
few have the opportunity of doing— 
converses with the Pope, and enters 
aconvent. Her thoughts here seem 
given up to polemics, On leaving 
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Rome, she writes us a résumé—not 
of the wonders or antiquities of Rome, 
but of her own thonghts on Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism, and that “ pri- 
meval word” or fundamental princi- 
ple yet to be developed. Miss Bremer 
does not pass the Rubicon—she is 
faithful to the Christian revelation— 
but she seems to desire, so far as 
we can comprehend her language, a 
church which shall have the unity of 
the Catholic (or that unity which the 
Catholic ap ema to be theoretically 
inseparable from the very principle 
of revelation), and the freedom of 
theught and individual inguiry of 
Protestantism. We say this seems to 
be her rather unreasonable aspiration ; 
but itis with great diffidence that we 
should venture to interpret Miss Bre- 
mer’s meaning. There is something 
here about “a third eye”—a phrase 
that she tells us she has borrowed 
from Plato—a third, or inner eye, 
which has especial cognisance of reli- 
gious truth. As everything turns 
upon this “third eye,” and as this 
branch of optics is very obscure to us, - 
we had better leave our author’s ré- 
sumé to explain itself. 

From Rome we of course proceed 
to Naples. Here we are greeted by 
an eruption of Vesuvius, which is of 
sufficient violence to create general 
alarm. But, thanks to the Madonna 
and St. Januarias! the lava is stayed. 
Yet this is not a subject of thankful- 
ness to all. There are forty thousand 
villains, it is said, in Naples, who are 
disappointed of their hepes of plunder 
by this interference of Madonna and 
the saints, “They have watched, it 
is asserted, with avaricious longing 
glances, the increasing eruption, which 
promised them the opportunity of’ 
plander, and of enriching themselves 
during some great and general devas- 
tation.” 

Apropos of St. Januarius, we have. 
here a more complete account of the 
celebrated miracle—the mysterious 
liquefaction of his blood—than we 
remember to have encountered else- 
where. Our indefatigable tourist tells 
us that she had witnessed the miracle 
three times; and on one, if not on all 
of these occasions, she stood near the 
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sacred relic, and took sharp note of 
the mysterious bottle which holds the 
blood of the Saint. She observed a 
very suspicious tube that runs through 
the bottle, and which seems capable 
of some manipulations by the officiat- 
ing priest. But we may as well quote 
the author’s own words. 


“ At length a number of priests made 
their appearance, bearing the bust of 
the saint in silver-gilt, which was placed 
upon the altar, and his blood, preserved 
in an oval, greenish glass bottle, enclosed 
by a massive silver ring fastened to a 
shaft, which a priest held in his hand, 
and by which he swung, in the view of 
all, the bottle backwards and forwards, 
in order to let them see that the black- 
red mass, which more than half filled it, 
was hard-set and immovable. A small 
. mysterious tube passes’ through the 

bottle, and is held above and below by 
the thick silver rim—at least one cannot 
see anything, and one involuntarily asks 
one’s self why not? But one must not 
be too inquisitive. , 

“The prayers now begin. The priests 
mutter softly; those who kneel round 
the altar do the same; the whole chapel 
rushes into a low chorus of prayer ; but 
the old women—the relations, as they 
are called, of the saint—lift up their shrill 
piercing voices. This screaming and 
noise rises and sinks, and rises again 
like a storm ; but still through it all the 
priest continues to swing the bottle up 
and down, and from one side to the 
other, showing it between whiles to the 
spectators, who see that the dark mass 
remains immovable. . . . . These vehe- 
ment outbursts become more and more 
voleanic, and actually threatening, when 
all at once every countenance brightens, 
and a pause ensues, A movement is 
observable in the mass of blood. It be- 
gins to slide, first to one side then to 
the other; it seems to become loosened 
from the glass. The priest continues to 
swing the bottle, the rim of which it 
seems to me that he clasps with a secret 
manipulation! The old women scream 
and the priests mutter. Yet another five 
minutes and the miracle is complete. 
The blood is wholly liquefied, and flows 
on allsides. The old women exult, many 
of the ladies weep, and all the pious 
press forward to kiss the glass botile 
which contains the blood of the martyr, 
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and which is now extended to their lips 
and their foreheads by the priests,” 


It was, of course, before the late 
revolution that Miss Bremer was in 
Naples und witnessed the miracle, 
Will this piece of jugglery continue 
to be enacted in the most populous 
city of the new kingdom of Italy? 
Who can say? He isa bold man, who 
would venture to predict even tho 
political destiny of Neples; and a 
much bolder who would prophesy 
the course which religious opinion is 
likely to take amongst its headstrong 
and igngrant population. The next ten 
years may witness in this stronghold 
of superstition the triumph of Athe- 
ism—succeeded by the restoration of 
St. Januarius and his green glass bot- 
tle. And if this should be the case, 
there is one prediction we will hazard. 
The glass botéle will be broken in the 
period of revolt, and the clot of blood 
destroyed ; and when the happy resto- 
ration takes place, the fragments of 
that green glass bottle will miracnu- 
lously come together again, and again 
enclose that identical clot of blood, 
which will have been miraculously 
recovered. 

The latter part of Miss Bremer’s 
Diary is enlivened by what reads like 
the fragment of a novel. A love affair 
between a young girl, who is for a 
time the companion of her travels, and 
a gentlemanwho passes under the name 
ot Hercules, is very skilfully and very 
amusingly told. We suppose these 
friends of hers consented to sit to the 
artist ; otherwise, this narrative of 
their courtship and description of their 
several characters would be very 
strange. In any case, it is a curious 
method of enlivening a book of travels; 
but, as the story is very well told (for 
is not the writer here on her own 
ground, and where she is, indeed, an 
admirable artist?), it is not for us to 
make any murmur of complaint. 

May we soon again meet Miss Bre- 
mer in the exercise of her great and 
undoubted talent of a novelist! And 
with this wish we will close our no- 
tice of her present book of Travel and 
Theology. 
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Ocrosrr has come in and nigh 
gone at Shanghai; we have slept in 
peace and comfort on board the 
stout old Furious; we may have 
dreamt of England and home, but 
are recalled to the stern reality by 
the daylight reveillé, and a whiff 
out of the Loo-chow creek, which 
the morning breeze has wafted in- 
to our cabin windows. We declare 
it to be neither frankincense nor 
myrrh, for cur -senses have been 
sharpened by a recent cruise on the 
open sweet-smelling sea; and, per- 
ferring heat to bad- smells, the 
sashes have to be let down, and 
our breakfast to be eaten in a tem- 
perature some twenty degrees higher 
than would be necessary if China 
was, generally speaking, more am- 
brosial. But enough upon that 
subject, or we might rail; for al- 
thongh this great emporium is now 
far more bearable than in June or 
July, still we are in no mood to be 
just, after having rushed back ventre 


a terre from Japan, to find that we 
might have taken our ease there, 
and spent a month exploring its 
strange cities and unknown waters, 
and yet have been quite soon enough 
to meet the slow and sly Imperial 


Commissioners from Pekin. And 
what is still more trying to the 
temper of a naval .centurion, our 
officers and men look upbraid- 
ingly, as if their chief was the 
cause of their past disappointment 
and present sorrow, and as if it 
was all our fault that they had been 
carried away from the fan and ex- 
citement of Nangasaki and Yedo 
to the prosy ugliness of a Chinese 
city. “Sorry we came back so 
soon!” exclaims one of the officers ; 
“Wished we had stayed longer,” 
Says another; “Might have been 
there a month, and still been in 
time,” urges a third; and so on, 
until, like the French captain who 
was requested by his crew to re- 
turn to France as they were “ fa- 
tigued” of some place where there 


were no salads to be had, we feel 
inclined to exclaim, “Go to the 
devil, my children! think you that 
I love this saeré cochon de pays?” 
But we will not; for, after all, it is 
only the custom of the service: the 
captain, like the he-goat of the 
Jewish ritual, must be the sacri- 
fice; and assuredly it is good and 
right that it should be so. 

Did we not always in our own 
day, wish admiral and captain in 
Jehamun for those man-o’-war’s 
cruises of “there and back again?” 
Bother those sudden sailings with 
sealed orders, which meant leav- 
ing all the clean linen on shore for 
the laundress to hire out, whilst 
we wailed over a chest of- frowsy 
shirts. What did we care for fo- 
reign policy, British commerce, 
Admiral Hamelin, or Oommodore 
Sloat, provided our Chilian or Pe- 
ravian lady-loves were kind, horses 
cheap, and the fuchsia trees in blos- 
som? There was our heaven upon 
earth, and the man a wretch who 
dragged us thence. Let us be pa- 
tient, then, when it is our daty to 
do the hard-hearted, and let us 
smile to see how much as we were 
then these are now, for even the 
very youngsters are at present 
Japan crazy. 

“The chaplain wishes to speak 
to you, sir,” announces the sen- 
try, with becoming soleinnity. We 
know what is coming, and, clutching 
the Printed Instractions, put on an 
official face; and as the gentleman 
who rejoices in the double office of 
pastor and schoolmaster enters, we 
are ready for anything sad. He 
tells us with sorrow and indigna- 
tion, that the cruise to Japan, fol- 
lowed by the pheasant-shooting of 
Shanghai, has so unsettled his 
pupils that the young gentlemen 
scorn the exact sciences, and will 
not listen to him, their pastor and 
master. We look very serious, and 
proceed to the aid of this gentle- 
man, -who has been facetiously 
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termed, by the wit of the midship- 
men’s mess, “a double-barrelled 
parson,” in virtue of his double 
office. There was a squeal and 
the ring of a dozen voices as the 
cabin-door opened, but on reach- 
ing the school-tables swinging be- 
tween the main-deck guns, perfect 
order and the most exemplary in- 
dustry animated the senior mid- 
shipman as well as the junior cadet 
—lads striving for university bo- 
nours could not have turned over 
tables of cosines and logarithms 
more earnestly. 

There is a glorious abandon about 
the young sailor at his studies, 
which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. He has his watch to keep, 
untold duties in bis small way to 
perform, much practical knowledge 
to acquire; but there sits a future 
Nelson cramming with matheme- 
tics, navigation, astronomy, steam- 
engines, gunnery, and the living 
languages—a load’, indeed, for any 
young intellect. Yet it is cheering 
to see how light the burden appears 
to the youug sailor. Care! why, 
there is not even the faintest trace 
of it on one of those young faces, 
and the instructor is the only one 
who looks in the least anxious. We 
turn over the nearest work-book 
which lies at hand—nothing but 
illustrations of the Furious under all 
the phases of storm and calm! The 
next student is evidently of a sen- 
timental turn, and his pen, instead 
of working out courses and dis- 
tances, has been wandering into 
sketches of scenery, cottages, and a 
plentiful sprinkling of pretty faces; 
and there is an audible titter when 
we discover that the small boy 
of all, whose good mother is most 
anxious he should be a saint as 
well as a sailor, has sketched and 
coloured on the fly-leaf of his Euclid 
a lady of Yedo, whose personal 
charms and development say much 
for the small boy’s knowledge on 
such matters. Of course, all the 
miscreants are ordered into the fore- 
cabin, and having had our laugh in 
private, and screwed up the neces- 
sary amount of severity, we go 
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through our’ part of showing how 
entirely such offences are at vari- 
ance with the printed instructions 
and Admiralty circulars; in short, 
talked to them like—what shall we 
say ?’—ah! that is it, “like a Dutch 
uncle,” we overhear one youth re- 
mark to the other as they escape 
on to the main-deck again; “and 
he says he will stop our leave,” 
adds another; to which a piccolo 
voice pipes out, that -baving spent 
all the cash he was likely to receive 
for the next three months in invest- 
ments in Jacquer-ware, he did not 
propose going on shore, and that 
the captain’s punishment would not 
affect his happiness. Of course, 
we were sufficiently astute, under 
such circumstances, not to stop the 
leave to go on shore of these young 
worthies, and had to exercise our 
ingenuity in devising other modes 
of torture with a view to enforcing 
the badgered chaplain and naval in- 
structor’s authority. But this ex- 
citement was not confined to the 
officers; and apart from the out- 
side of Japan—for that was all our 
men saw of it—it appeared to me 
that the seamen preferred a cruise 
in salt water to doing the duty of 
policemen in Chinese ports and 
rivers. Every boat’s crew from 
strange ships that came alongside 
are regaled with awfol yarns about 
our cruise to Yedo. ‘So you have 
been up to Yedo?” inquired the 
other day a. sailor in an American 
galley. “Yes! I should think we 
had too,” replied a youth of Gos- 
port extraction; “we shoved our 
jib-boom right into the Hemperor’s 
drawing-room windows, and nigh 
broke all the eggshell china a-salut- 
ing of our Ambassador.” “ Thank- 
ee!” said the Yankee; “that will 
dol” and then it was equally re- 
treshing to hear the men-of-war’s 
men from both sides ef the Atlantic 
expressing their preference for any 
spot rather than Shanghai as a place 
of sojourn for sailors, 

Even as I sit at my table, down 
the skylight come the voices of the 
mizentopmen scraping their mast; 
they are wishing China and the 
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Chinese fathoms down beneath the 
Yellow Sea. 

“But I thinks the hofficers likes 
Chiney, Bill,” remarked one of the 
men; “there are places on shore 
for them to go to, you see—hotels, 
and clubs, and merchants’ houses, 
and suchlike ; but for us poor 
beggars, what is it? why, it ain’t a 
country fit for a Ohristian. Look 
at what our mess did here, last time 
they were on leave; why, we goes 
to a store, buys a three-dozen case 
of beer and one dozen of hollands, 
and then goes out to drink it 
amongst them Chinamen graves, 
with a sun hot. enough to raise 
blisters on the tombstones. Of 
course all on us got dead drunk, 
when down comes a whole heap 
of Fokies with bamboos as big as 
the dingy’s mast, and commences a 
hammering on us. So we rouses 
up and has a regular set-to. Of 
course we are pulled up afore the 
consul next day, and he says, says 
he, ‘ Sarve you right—you were de- 
filing the Chinamen’s graves; and 
they are so werry fond of their grand- 
mothers that they cannot abide that 
sort of thing.’ ‘ Defile, be hanged !’ 
says we; ‘we only sat down, sir; 
and the country is so full of graves 
that we could go nowhere else.’ 
But the end on it was that we were 
fined all round, three of the mess 
laid up with broken bones, and most 
on us has had fever. D n leave, 
says I, in Ohiney.” Are we to be 
blamed if, so far as the sailor and 
marine were concerned, we said, 
“ Amen” ? 


We are, however, about to put a 
fresh surface on our especial exist- 


ence in the Furious. The Commis- 
sioners from Pekin have arrived ; 
the suppleinentary treaty has been 
gone through, amidst innumerable 
official visits and official feeds ; and 
the clause relative to the opening 
of the Great River, or Yangstze, 
for European trade, when rebellion 
shall have ceased, has been so far 
discussed that Lord Elgin, with « 
necessary escort of ships, is now at 
liberty to visit the stream, and select 
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spots likely to answer hereafter as 
ports of trade or European settle- 
ments. The period of the year is 
most favourable. The north-east 
monsoon has just set in, on the 
heels of a series of heavy typhoons, 
which have reduced the temperature 
of the reeking valley of the Yang- 
stze, and blown away its fever and 
cholera, musquitoes and boils, .and 
the power of the current will dimin- 
ish as the sources of the river and 
its affluents become. frozen in the 
north-west by the frosts of a Man- 
chourian winter. That diminution 
of the force of current will neces- 
sarily involve a less depth of water 
in the navigable channels; but our 
anxiety is far more directed to the 
possibility of the rash of the stream 
impeding the progress of our ship, 
than the likelihood of not finding 
sufficient water to float her over 
shoals or difficulties, This anxiety 
is based upon the experience of a 
former ascent of the stream us high 
as Nankin, when serving in the fiset 
under Admiral Sir William Parker. 
It was then the months of August 
and September; no heavy rains had 
fallen, no unusual inundations pre- 
vailed, yet the strength of the cur- 
rent off Nankin was such, in spite 
of a great depth of water, from 60 
to 90 feet, that although, thanks to 
the skill of our officers and men, no 
ships were iost, still accidents were 
frequent, and the d@lay in ascend- 
ing to that point very considera- 
ble. 

Bat current or no current, we are 
now all agog to be off and dive 
into the heart of this strange land; 
the feeling of curiosity is, if pos- 
sible, more intense than when we 
first started for Tientsin or Yedo, 
and is by no means confined to our- 
self. ow can it be otherwise? 
Here we are at the south-east cor- 
ner, right-hand lower corner, gentle 
reader, of Northern China, bounded 
br Tartarian plains, the fastnesses 
of Thibet, the Yellow Sea, and the 
proud Yangstze, whose turbid stream 
flows within sight from our mast- 
heads. So long as we have been 
in Shanghai, we have listened and 
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sought for information of the strange 
country to the north of us; every 
bale of silk, every tea-case, leads our 
attention to the north-west. We 
hear of marts far more important 
than Shanghai or Canton, of « great 
cities holding populations twice as 
numerous as London, of rivers so 
deep, so powerful, that the China- 
man prefers to navigate by canal 
to tempting their dangers ; and we 
look at the Tunting and Poyang 
lakes, equal to those of Canada in 
-area, and hope that we may one 
day sail or steam upon them. Yet, 
-by my faith, if we seek for specific 
details of how to get to either one 
or the other—if we seek for any in- 
formation as to depth of water, or 
any fact connected with the watery 
highway which is to lead us to 
‘these wonders—we find all such in- 
‘formation ceases at the spot reached 
-by our fleet in the year 1842. Be- 
yond that point, Nankin, all our 
researches, aided by consular au- 
thorities as well as the mercantile 
community, amount to the as- 
sertion, that the American steam- 
frigate Susquebannah had_ subse- 
quently ascended as far as the town 
of Woo-hoo, one hundred miles fur- 
ther than Nankin, but the officers 
of that ship did not record any 
topographical information, and that 
we must rest content with the 
Jesuit map of the empire as our 
guide. It is wow two hundred 
years old; as an authority the 
Chinese copies have  villanously 
distorted the original; and even in 
it the Yangstze is a mere thread 
of water winding tortuously through 
many more lakes than we can now 
hear of, probably inundations pre- 
vailing at the time of the survey, 
without a single depth along its 
entire length, and without the posi- 
tion of one rock, reef, or shoal being 
fixed, or even noted. The Euro- 
pean embassies passing to and from 
Canton and Pekin had of course 
navigated that portion of the river 
between the Poyang Lake and the 
entrance of the Grand Canal, but 
as they were conveyed in state 
barges, which naturally hugged the 
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banks of the stream, or sought for 
short and shallow cuts of water, the 
information to be found in the writ- 
ings of Barrow, Staunton, Davis, 
and others, served but little for 
nautical purposes. Even the writ- 
ings of the Abbé Hue, interesting as 
they were upon the interior of the 
country to the north-west, threw no 
light upon the Yangstze, except that, 
in a general sense, in the upper yal- 
ley, above the falls of Kinchow, more 
than a thousand miles from the sea, 
there would still be found a stream 
as deep and as navigable as the lower 
Yangstze. 

Having, thanks to the indefatig- 
able exertions of our gallant second- 
lieutenant, Duncan Davidson, and 
the kind services of those distin- 
guished sinologues, Mr. Wade and 
Mr. Lay, assured ourselves that 
there was no more information 
to be collected in Shanghai, we 
agreed with our worthy friend Cap- 
tain Barker that there was only one 
thing left for us to do, and that 
was to start up the stream when 
called upon by Lord Elgin, and to 
do all in our power to test its navi- 
gability, and in the meantime to 
fill our ships with coal, and take a 
month’s provision on board; for we 
hardly contemplated that the voyage 
to Hankow, the farthest point spoken 
of, could require more than that time 
to accomplish. 

We will not waste time or space 
recording all our arrangements ; 
how wiseacres wrote up from Hong- 
Kong, recording it as their opinion 
that we should infallibly come to 
grief; how bets were offered that 
we should never reach beyond the 
Poyang Lake ; and how wiser men 
foretold that, even if successful, 
very little honour or credit should 
come to us; and that, if we failed, 


‘hanging would be the least of our 


punishments. We could laugh at all 
this ; an enterprising Ambassador as 
our passenger, a single-minded, ear- 
nest officer like the worthy Barker 
for our chief, only left us to set our 
teeth, trust in Providence, and go 
at our work, determined to give the 
lie to all such false prophecies. 
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November came before we could 
start—a matter of some regret, for 
we calculated that between the 
14th and 20th October wonld have 
been the best period for our depar- 
ture, so as to return before the win- 
ter had set in with any severity. 
In the mean time, however, all tho 
escorting squadron dropped out of 
the Shanghai river into the Yang- 
stze, and the Oruiser, with the Lee 
and Dove gunboats, proceeded to 
feel the way for us through the 
great delta. The 9th of November 
at last saw us away, and the setting 
sun shone full in our faces as we 
steered our first cruise towards the 
westerly regions, up the great river. 
Yet it had not been our first visit. 
in that direction. On the 6th July 
1842 we had the good fortune to be 
one of the eighty sail of British ships, 
forming the fleet under Admiral 
Sir William Purker when he ad- 
vanced upon Nankin, and drove the 
first wedge into the rickety civilisa- 
tion of China. Amongst the many 
glorious feats of our navy, there is 
not one superior to that navigation 
by our large fleet of a great, swift, 
and unknown stream—its ascent for 
nigh two hundred miles without the 
loss of a single vessel, althongh they 
oftentimes grounded amongst. its 
numerous shoals—-the carrying out 
of extensive military operations 
from no other base than that ad- 
venturous fleet. The skill and fore- 
sight which had brought together 
ali the elements to insure perfect 
success, without being dependent 
for anything upon the country or 
peopie we threw ourselves amongst, 
marked that admiral as no ordinary 
leader ; and as we thus, sixteen years 
subsequently, advanced over - the 
same ground, we could not help 
feeling proud of having witnessed 
such an achievement, and that small 
justice had, after all, been done in 
our national records to such a4 
triumph of naval skill and au- 
dacity. Before that ascent to Nan- 
kin by huge sailing - line-of-battle 
ships and clumsy transports, our 
navigation to the same point in 
steam-frigates becomes a mere holi- 
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day task; and we shal’ not bi. suf- 
ficiently vain to attempt to de- 
scribe it, beyond stating that we 
found ali the channels and the 
shoals of .:e delta to have we 
with curious perversity, so 

where, in 1842, there was dé<p 
water, we often found banks, over 
which the dat punts of the Obina- 
man could hardly sail. Petty islets, 
such as Bush Island, had grown to 
a considerable size, whilst, strangely 
enough, many poins well known 
t» us in those days—such as One- 
Tree Point and Point Harvey—were 
unaltered in ferm and outline by 
either the force of current or de- 
posit of alluvial matter. In many 
places the diminished volume of 
water discharged by the Yangstze 
in the winter as compared with 
the summer season, was marked 
by the appearance of dry land 
where formerly we believed chan- 
nels of water always to exist. But 
perhaps the most marked change 
in the delta was at two points, 
the upper end of Tsung-ming Is- 
land, and what was known as the 
Foo-shan Bar. The former of these 
is a vast alluvial tract, reclaimed 
some three centuries ago from the 
sea by enterprising Ohinamen, and 
lies in the centre of the delta, split- 
ting the Yangstze at its mouth into 
two broad channels, the southern 
one of which is only known to 
Europeans. In 1842, several is- 
lands were observed in the north- 
ern channel, and noted by Captains 
Kellet and Collinson in our charts; 
one of these, of considerable extent, 
between which and Tsung-ming 
there then existed an eighteen-feet 
channel of water, was now incor- 
porated with the greater island, a 
warning to us of the changes we 
might expect elsewhere. At Foo- 
shan, in the old channel, we found 
the bar to have heaped up with 
gravel until it was perfectly impass- 
able for anything but a fier roar 
and, after a long hunt, discovered a 
channel to have formed, cutting a 
deep steep-sided trough through 
what was formerly a mud-bank; 
and this channel was changing even 
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then so rapidly, that within a 
month the direction varied as much 
as twenty-two degrees by the com- 
pass—a pretty good proof of the 
changeable character of the naviga- 
tion of the delta of so mighty a 
stream. We were a week working 
our way through these difficulties, 
and approaching the first block of 
mountain country, round the nor- 
thern flank of which the Yangstze 
at Jast bursts its way to the sea, 

Nov. 16th—We know that we 
are approaching the site of that city 
of Ching-Keang, the key of the Great 
Canal, which in former days made 
such a respectable defence against 
our barbarian forces: we remem- 
ber that we are approaching a piece 
of scenery which was so gorgeously 
Chinese, so rich in all the results of 
their industry and taste, that one 
peep was enough to repay the navi- 
gator or traveller for the difficulty 
of reaching it. The Lee and Dove, 
with their boilers out of working 
condition, had to be taken in tow 
of the Retribution, to allow their en- 
gineers to clear and refit; and the 
Cruiser, too slow to keep company 
when we wanted to make up lost 
time, hung on by the stern of the 
Furious, and, thus leashed together, 
we slashed away merrily under the 
bluffs of Knuen-shan, recognising 
many a pagoda and many a spot 
seen long ago in the pretty little 
Columbine. The day was just such 
as to enjoy fhe beautiful scenery, 
and a pleasant arrival amongst 
mountain, rock, and waterfall, after 
an eight weeks’ stay in lands as 
flat and streams as tame as ditch- 
water. The sharp bracing weather 
common to the season of the north- 
east monsoon had evidently set in; 
rattling breezes and clear skies were 
now to succeed the hot moist winds 
of the summer; and all we had to 
think of was to escape back from 
Han-kow before the snow and frost 
of winter carght us. All was exhi- 
larating, and promised fairly for 
success; for even the Great River 


during our run of yesterday showed 
less signs of having departed from its 
old channels since it was surveyed 
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in 1842, and gave us, consequently, 
more confidence in carrying sail as 
well as steam up the reaches. As 
we neared Silver Island all hands: 
were agog, from the Ambassador to 
the tiny sailor-boys; for they knew 
that in the next reach we were 
about to sight what had been re- 
ported to be one of the finest scenes 
in China, the great city of Ohing- 
keang-foo, guardian of the gateway 
leading to Pekin by way of the 
Great Canal. Golden Island, with 
its rich temples, and pagodas covered 
with tiles of real imperial yellow 
porcelain, and Silver Island, so 
picturesque, were, we all knew, be- 
hind the steep point ahead. Had 
not the matter-of-fact Sir John 
Barrow said of that reach of OChing- 
keang-foo, that what with the host 
of vessels of war, pleasure, and 
commerce, that were moving or 
floating in the neighbourhood when 
the Embassy passed to which he 
belonged, and what with the 
towns, hamlets, and dwellings 
covering the banks of the Grand 
Canal and the hills of Ching-keang- 
foo, the scene was more beauti- 
ful and cheering than any that had 
hitherto been met with in China? 
Could not we all refer to writer after 
writer in proof of the wonders of 
Chinese civilization and art which 
were there to be found? And were 
not we, who had gazed upon the 
picture when it was perfect, justified 
in assuring the eager officers and 
diplomatists that for once in their 
lives realization would not fall short 
of expectation? Alas! it was not 
to be so; for suddenly all that once- 
charming scene burst upon us, but 
how changed! There were the hills, 
the islands, the river, and the rich 
plain, it is true; but the hand of 
man had destroyed all the beauties 
which rendered this spot more in- 
teresting than any-other upon the 
banks of the Yangstze. We could © 
hardly credit the possibility of such 
a scene of havoc and destruction, or 
that in our day it was possible to 
sweep away by human agency, not 
only the vast population which we 
had once seen thronging the land 
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and water in this vicinity, but even 
to obliterate the very marks of their 
existence. The Taeping rebellion 
had extended down the valley to 
this point, and this was their handi- 
work—this the first fruits of the 
clash of European teaching with 
the doctrines of Confucius. Five 
hundred wretched creatures living 
within a vast area of ruin, round 
which a wall still existed, was all 
that remained of the city of Ching- 
keang-foo and its half million of 
inhabitants. A wretched war-vessel, 
called the Pao-shan, under imperial 
colours, and some half-dozen small 
junks, were now the melancholy re- 
presentatives of commercial fleets 
which one of our embassies was two 
days in traversing ina barge. Golden 
Island was a mere wreck ; its famous 
library has been burnt; its temples 
levelled; a ruin only left of the ex- 
quisite pagoda; and the river, as if 
anxious to wipe out even the record 
of its past fame and present degrada- 
tion, had actually silted up with mud 
the channel of deep water formerly 
existing between Golden Island and 
the southern bank, for men walked 
dry-footed where ships formerly float- 
ed. Silver Island was equally ra- 
vaged, and the city of Kwachow, at 
the entrance of the canal on the 
northern bank of the Yangstze, was a 
mere assemblage of battered hovels 
and roofless tenements. Standing 
on the summit of Silver Island, the 
view was everywhere equally sad, 
and indicative of the terrible deso- 
lation occasioned by the rebellion, 
The country had apparently gone 
out of cultivation ; and as far as eye 
could scan northward over the once 
rich and populous plain, through 
which the Grand Canal led to the 
Hoang-ho, hardly a farmstead was 
visible; and extensive inundations 
only truly told of the breaking-down 
of the embankments, and the utter 
misery which had fallen upon what 
once was the “ Garden of China.” 
Under ordinary circumstances we 
should have naturally hurried 


through this terrible scene, and left 
others to extract from these ruins 
of an Eastern civilisation some shreds 
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of comfort, that such chaos was’the 
making straight of the path for a 
better future; but unfortunatel 
one of those accidents which wi 
befall sailors navigating little known 
waters happened to us just as we 
crossed the threshold, so to s 

of this spot. Between the hills on 
which Ohing-keang-foo stands and 
Silver Island, the Great River, with 
& perversity known only to fresh- 
water streams, chose to cram itself 
through a narrow gateway of one 
hundred and fifty yards in width, 
instead of taking what would seem 
a natural course, and cutting out a 
channel of any breadth or depth, in 
the fine plain to the northward—a 
direction in which, however, it does 
throw off one petty branch, as much 
as to. say that the Yangstze knew 
that it might flow through there, 
but would not be dictated to. 
Through this gateway we had to go, 
against a current running like a 
mill-stream, but without any mis- 
givings on the score of rocks, be- 
cause the chart showed a deep 
channel, and we had not only been 
through it in the Columbine, bat 
had known big two-deckers to drop 
through it in past times. A rock, 
however, there was; and with all our 
leadsmen crying an untold number 
of fathoms of water—and we had 
some of them out at the jib-boom 
end—the Furious fairly perched 
herself upon a pinnacle of hard lime- 
stone, just where there should have 
been seventy-eight feet water—a 
proof that dangers, over which the 
greater volume of the Yangstze in 
the summer season would float ships, - 
and which the swiftness of the cur- 
rent at that season would prevent 
th seaman’s lead discovering, would 
infallibly be discovered by a ship’s 
bottom at a period of the year when 
the water was lowest, and the stream 
less rapid. This discovery strongly 
impressed upon us the fact, that for 
such a river to be properly sur- 
veyed, the work should be done in 
the winter-time, and that it would 
need a series of subsequent observa- 
tions upon the rise and fall of the 
river throughout all the seasons of 
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the year, to fully assure the navi- 
gator of the depth of water to be 
found over the dangers at specific 
dates. We will not bore the gene- 
ia reader with technical details of 
how we laid out anchors and got 
down top-weights; how the gun- 
boats came alongside, and how we 
worked all day and all night, and 
emptied the Furious of every mov- 
able weight down to her very kel- 
son, except the coals; how we 
painted marks on the rocks, and 
gave a gratuity to the bonzes in the 
Budhist temple, and enlisted them 
in our service, because they assured 
Mr. Lay that they had a deity in keep- 
ing whose especial mission it was to 
look after the interests of ships and 
sailors navigating this Scylla .and 
Charybdis of the Yangstze—we will 
not, we say, dwell upon these pro- 
ceedings, because, when all was 
done, we still found our stout fri- 
gate perched on the rock, and the 
water, which was high when we 
grounded, far too low to float her off 
again. .That there was a perceptible 
tidal rise and fall we had ocular 
demonstration, but its amount was 
considerably dependent upon the 
strength and direction of the wind; 
and it was not to be wondered at, 
when we remembered that our dis- 
tance from the mouth of the river 
was already one hundred and fifty 
miles. 

Grateful, therefore, as we felt for 
the ready aid given by Captain Bar- 
ker and ‘the other commanders, and 
fall of admiration and pride for the 
gallant ship's company and officers, 
who entered with such zeal and un- 
wearied exertion into all the heavy 
labour imposed upon them, we 
could not but feel that, after all, our 
speedy escape must depend upon 
that Oberub who looks after the 
winds and waters. And he did not 
fail us; for on the evening of the 
18th the wind came up the river, 
the tide rose to its proper height, 
and we popped off the rock just as 
we had popped on to its summit. 
The 20th of November found us 


at early dawn hastening onward, 


for Nuukiun was tw be our next 
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stage. The Dove and Lee gunboats 
were now ahead, pilot-fish to the big 
sharks that followed in their wre, 
The early san touched the sad ruins 
of Golden Island, the levelled home- 
steads of Kwachow, and the barely- 
to-be-recognised entrance of what 
was once the Grand Canal, amongst 
which, as if in mockery, flaunted 
here and there the gay pennons of 
the Imperialist forces. The sight 
was a sickening one, and we thoaght, » 
with a shudder, whether Christen- 
dom was responsible for this scene 
of misery, and whether it would be 
the fate of our poor friends the 
Japanese to pass through the fire of 
a similar ordeal. Between the in- 
tersection of the Grand Canal and 
Nankin, the Great River flows ina 
tolerably straight course, and with- 
out any bars or reefs; the squadron, 
therefore, put their best legs fore- 
most in order to get past the ancient 
capital of China before the night 
closed in; and as we dashed along 
past point and bloff, and the glorious 
scenery of the Nankin valley re- 
vealed itself, we began to forget the 
troubles of the Furious under the 
Hill of Sorrow, as the Chinese have 
justly named Silver Island, and to 
talk of the to-morrow which would 
see us carry our flag farther than 
British keels had yet gone. Per- 
sonally, there was an especial in- 
terest in this strip of the Yangstze; 
it was a return to an old scene, 
replete with memories hallowed by 
the recollection of past events and 
old friendships. Here we recognised 
the channel where our _beautifal 
brig was taken by the gallant Mors- 
head through fleets of grain-janks, 
so closely packed that we had 
almost to pole our way through 
them; there the spot where the 
deceitful current so pinned us 
against a steep bank and a forest of 
bulrushes that we were fairly in 
irons, and had to remain until the 
wind shifted and blew us off again, 
but not before the éxhalations from 
the reeking marshes, in the shape of 
a terrible malaria, had swept over 
the gallant crew, and afflicted us 
with a fever which harassed the 
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Columbines during all the subse- 
quent passage to England. About 
here used to be the Marion Rock, 
on which a transport of that name 
bearing all the headquarters staff, 
including Sir Hugh (now Lord) 
Gough, spitted herself, and swung 
about helplessly for some time with 
her distinguished military freight— 
men, the majority of whom are now 
known to European history. But 
the Marion Rock is no longer in 
the river; it is now apparently part 
of the southern bank, owing to allu- 
vial deposit having filled up the 
channel within Golden Island; for 
the Yangstze is evidently somewhat 
wayward in the opening and clos- 
ing of its deep-water channels, yet 
not more so than such a lusty 
stream may be expected tbe. By- 
and-by we come to Eching and 
Luho, pleasgnt places once, where 
we might Mave purchased all sorts 
of pleasant things; but we care not 
to look at them now, for the poor 
creatures have been alternately 
squeezed and plundered by Tae- 
pings and Imperialists; and our 
friends the sinologues assure us 
that they are now undergoing the 
visits of a third party, who believe 
neither in Oonfucius, the Empe- 
ror, nor the visible presence of the 
Trinity in Nankin, and distinguish 
themselves as the ‘“ Fleechers,” a 
name they no doubt well deserve. 
Then we come to the Sikea Hills, 
with the grove of trees and pretty 
temple. The last time we saw it, 
the graceful Daphne, commanded 
by the dashing Captain Keppel, was 
keeping watch and ward in this 
neighbourhood. Then a little far- 
ther, we opened Naokin reach, and 
were able to point to the hills on 
which our forces were encamped 
prior to the then contemplated as- 
sault on Nankin, where, amongst 
other illustrious leaders, stood Colin 
Campbell with his much-loved 
Highlanders, whilst the waters were 
thronged with the naval might of 
Great Britain. Oh! that was a good- 
ly sight, and the recollection of it 
made one’s blood tingle:as we saw 
the walls of Nankin burst into view. 
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As that place was now the great 
headquarters of the Taeping move- 
ment, and formed the boundary of 
an extensive region almost entirely 
in their hands which we had to 
traverse, it was, of course, necessary 
for the Ambassador to instruct the 
senior officer of the escorting squa- 
dron what line of conduct the exe- 
cutive representatives of England 
were to adopt in dealing with these 
rebels, and we therefore stopped 
for a few minutes to communi- 
cate with Captain Barker. Lord 
Elgin’s instructions were to the effect 
that our position was simply that of 
neutrals, passing peaceably up the 
stream, on the strength of the per- 
mission granted by the Emperor of 
China; that we were to give the 
Taepings any explanations they 
sought, but to resist all hostile at- 
tempts to stop our progress. As our 
gallant naval chief was in a pre- 
carious state of health, we went on 
board to assist him in framing the 
instructions under which the Lee 
gunboat was to advance ahead of 
the foree with Mr. Wade, the Chinese 
Secretary of Legation, Our worthy 
senior had evidently cheered up 
with the prospect of a brush, which, 
so far as counting embrasures, forts, 
and guns went, looked formidable 
enough compared with our small 
force, and made us, if possible, love 
him more, to see how, in spite of a 
stroke of paralysis, which had occur- 
red since leaving Shanghai, and still 
left him partially crippled, the chi- 
valry of the true officer shone through 
sickness and disease. His instruc- 
tions to the Lee were concisely these : 
To go ahead as far as possible, 
give all explanations if asked for, 
but not to take the initiative in 
opening communication with rebels 
in arms against the government with 
whom Great Britain had just signed 
a treaty of peace. If they fired on 
him, he was to display a la-ye flag 
of truce, the nature of which we 
held proofs of their perfectly under- 
standing, and to remain stationary 
or return towards us. Above all, 
to run any risk rather than fire 
in return without express permis- 
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sion from Captain Barker. The 
Lea was then despatched; and 
for the rest of the squadron the 
orders were, to be prepared to force 
a passage if it was disputed, the 
Retribution leading in such case 
as senior officer, and the Furious 
and Cruiser following in their pro- 
per places. It was an_ interesting 
sight to see the stanch little Lee 
approaching alone such a hornets’ 
nest as the place look@l ; and nothing, 
we felt, justified such a risk, except 
the very natural anxiety of the Am- 
bassador to give no just grounds for 
the Taepings to doubt our paci- 
fic intentions. The heavy-looking 
batteries on a place known as Theo- 
dolite Point took no notice of the 
gunboat, and allowed her to pass 
without either waving to her to stop, 
or even hoisting their colours—in- 
deed, all the works appeared silent, 
and without any of those displays 
of banners so common in Chinese 
military posts. We began, there- 
fore, to fancy that the Taepings had 
wisely. determined we should go 
where we pleased, provided we did 
not meddle with them; but we 
were quickly undeceived. When the 
rascals had got the Lee fairly 
within the fire of all their heavy 
guns, and, as they doubtless fancied, 
at their mercy, one gun was fired, 
and a red flag was run up ; and there- 
upon, in spite of a flag of truce of 
immense size—for it was an Admi- 
ralty table-cloth—shot after shot was 
fired upon her with an accuracy 
only foiled by the gallant Oom- 
mander Jones moving his craft so 
as to disconcert their aim. The 
sun was just touching the western 
horizon, twilight was now short, but 
as the squadron was well in hand 
and the steam well up, Oaptain 
Barker threw out the signal to engage 
the enemy; and we dashed up to 
the works at a pace which must have 
astonished the “long-haired ones,” 
whilst the Lee and Dove gunboats 
went to work in a manner pecu- 
liar to those sweet little craft, and 
which we have never witnessed 
withont expressing a prayer, that 
our good countrymen who live in 
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England’s pleasant watering-places 
may never be subjected to similar 
courtesies. The fire of the forts 
of Nankin was pretty fair until 
the ships got into action; and the. 
Retribution, as leading ship, was 
subjected to a greater amount of 
damage than the rest of the squa- 
dron, and had one man killed and 
two wounded severely. The fight 
was, however, soon knocked out of 
the Taepings, for, commencing at’ 
about eight hundred yards and clos- 
ing up to four hundred and fifty yards, 
we soon gave them such a surfeit ag 
none of the believers in the Heavenly 
King had ever contemplated. The 
action lasted about three-quarters 
of an hour, and by that time we 
had fairly closed the works facing 
Nankin, ag an isolated fort on the 
northern bank. Night bad closed 
in, and we had reachedgjust above 
the site of the PorcelairTower ; we 
therefore anchored for the night, 
and Oaptain Barker decided on 
asking permission of the Ambassa- 
dor to give our Taeping friends a still 
further dressing on the morrow, for 
the following reasons :—They might 
fancy that we had availed ourselves 
of ‘the cover of night to force their 
fortifications, and it was desirable 
to remove any erroneous impressions 
upon our right of way up and down 
the Yangstze whilst the discussion 
was still an open one, for no one 
could tell what accidents might 
happen ap the river to our squa- 
dron, and we had no idea of trusting 
again the merey of such a set of 
roffians; if they could not love us, 
they might at any rate be made to 
fear us. The penalty of firing on 
a flag of trace they had had once 
before, by a British squadron, fally 
explained to them; they had fired 
on it now in defiance of such & 
penalty, and it was most necessary 
that the recollection of the crime 
should be immediately connected 
with its punishment. Lord Elgin 
fally concurred with Captain Barker 
in these opinions, and gave him 
carte blanche as to the course to 
be pursued on the morrow. It was 
simply this, to drop down at day- 
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light, and knock the forts about the 
ears of the Taepings, if they showed 
any more stomach for fighting. 
Grey dawn saw us off the nearest 
forts; that abreast of the Furious 
came out of the midst with ghostly 
distinctness. The first rap of the 
10-inch shells upon it, sounded 
chorus to the broadside of the 
Cruiser, when Bythesea threw out 
his challenge to the fort and earth- 
en batteries on the northern shore, 
aud the Retribution came down with 
her heavy 68-pounders in a hearty 
bellow, whilst the gunboats barked 
a hoarse reveillé through the morn- 
ing mists. All the response we 
could get was a very desultory fire 
from a solitary battery. By way, 
however, of leaving our mark, and 
exercising our men at the best of 
targets—for it so happened that 
quarterly gunnery-returns would be 
soon requirel—we gave our men a 
short practice at one or two of the 
forts out of which the Taepings 
had. bolted; and having placed 
our mark in characters sufficiently 
legible, the squadron went on its 
way up the stream. The Imperial- 
ists, encouraged by our success, evi- 
dently thought to take advantage 
of it by closing in on the city. We 
had nothing to do with them and 
their siege of Troy, and left them 
busily burning powder, with little 
damage apparently to either side. 

As Nankin sank on the horizon 
astern, we could not but think how 
sad had been its fate since we last 
saw it. It was then full of interest- 
ing relics of ancient greatness, as 
the capital of the Ming dynasty. 
There was an air of respectable de- 
cay which then recommended itself 
to our sympathies; and there were 
such wonders as its Porcelain Tower, 
and the iron pagoda at Pingshan, 
to astonish us with the ingenuity 
and grotesqueness of* Chinese taste. 
Now, beyond the walls, whose so- 
lidity mocked even our cannon- 
balls, it looked merely what it was, 
the stronghold of banditti. Every 
house and temple of the suburbs 
had been swept away, and the won- 
derfal pagoda, as high as St. Paul’s, 
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faced from crown to basement with 
bricks of fine porcelain, and adorned 
with rich ornaments of the same 
valuable material, was utterly up- 
rooted; indeed, if we mistake not, 
the forts were composed of much of 
the ruins of that unique work of 
art. 

However, there was one consola- 
tion in all this desolation—what 
man could undo, other men. might 
reconstruct; and the records of 
Chinese history told us that. the 
had often been subjected to s 
visitations as this at present being 
inflicted upon them by Taepingism. 
Indeed, Nankin only became the 
capital of the Chinese rulers as 
recently as 1368, when, after a 
rebellion extending over ninety 
years, they succeeded in ousting 
their Mongol conquerors, and its 
greatness and fame were almost 
the creation of one remarkable 
monarch, the Ming emperor, Hung- 
wu, for his successors foolishly es- 
tablished their capital at Pekin, and 
fell, as they deserved, beneath the 
swords and influence of the Manchu 
—the master of to-day—and against 
whom the Taepings are to-day 
avowedly at war. We will not at 
present be tempted to go off on this 
theme, but hasten on through. the 
150 miles of river between Nankin 
and Ngan-king, the once flourishing 
capital of the province of Ngan- 
king. 

Ten miles above Nankin we 
passed beyond the limits of the 
excellent survey of 1842, and two 
hills which mark that boundary 
ought to bear the names of those 
twin brothers of Science, Captains 
Henry Kellet and Collinson; and 
then another forty miles of water 
brought us to Woo-hoo, where the 
Susquehannah American frigate 
reached some years previously. 
One Chinese town is so wretchedly 
like another, that we will not say 
more than that we passed several 
important cities in these forty miles, 
aud many villages, all of them. in 
Taeping hands, and all in a great- 
er or less degree of dilapidation. 
Twenty miles above Woo-heo, the 
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Retribution was obliged to part 
company at a town called Kew-shien, 
and anchor until our return down 
the stream. Her draught of water 
was nearly three feet more than 
that of the Furious: she was a re- 
markably unhandy vessel, and it 
was not without the exercise of 
more than ordinary skill that Oap- 
tain Barker and his officers had al- 
ready navigated her in safety to a 
point 250 miles from the sea, at a 
season of the year when the water 
was so low. Kew-shien happened, 
moreover, to be in the hands of the 
Imperialists, and Lord Elgin was 
not sorry, as we were obliged to 
leave the Retribution behind, that 
she should stay where her presence 
could not give offence to the autho- 
rities, or give rise to a suspicion 
that we were treating with men in 
arms against the Government. 

The worthy senior officer gave us 
as much provisions as he could 
spare (for it was evident we had 
under-estimated the. delays incident 
to the ascent of such a stream), and 
caused the gunboats to be coaled 
to their full complement. The 
afternoon of November 24th saw 
the Furious, Cruiser, Dove, and 
Lee again under weigh, and we 
— with hearty cheers, and as 
nearty wishes for mutual success. 
On this and the following day our 
progress was as rapid as an econo- 
mical expenditure of coal would 
admit of, and we anchored near a 
dangerous reef on the night “of the 
26th, in order that we might have 
daylight to clear it, and pass the 
great city of Ngan-king. This reef 
is called the Hen Reef by our native 
pilot, and if not much of an au- 
thority upon the depth of the water, 
he is a perfect oracle at legends con- 
nected with its dangers. He vows 
that some Hen famed in story was 
busy filling up the big river with 
stones, when Dame Partlet was 
charmed away from her wicked 
work by an ingenious priest imitat- 
ing the crowing of her much-loved 
Chanticleer—a proof of the use of 
the bonzes, and the necessity for 
contributing to the little temple 
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and its oily occupants, as the 
slyly added. Anyhow, the Hen and 
Chickens made a very ugly pass 
for our sea-going craft to na 
through; and so formidable is the 
barrier to native junks that 9 
cutting has actually been made 
through a hill on the southern 
bank, to enable them to avoid its 
dangers. This spot is just fifteen 
miles from Ngan-king, and about 
three hundred and forty miles op 
the river, and may be said to be the 
first serious obstruction to the nayi- 
gation,—not from barring it entirely 
across, but because no ship under 
sail could with safety attempt the 
channel in consequence of the 

liar manner in which the tide is 
dammed up into a race at one part, 
and sweeps at other points fiercely 
on to the danger. Steam-power or 
tugs will always here be necessary, 
unless the artificial cutting be 
found, on further examination, to 
be practicable for our craft; but 
it is worthy of note that up to this 
point there are no difficulties which 
sailing-ships may not master, in the 
hands of good sailors, Leaving the 
Hen and Chickens behind us, with 
the indefatigable gunboats ahead, 
so as to give us warning of any 
rocks or shoals, we reached N; 
king early on the 26th. Here the 
Taepings on a smaller scale repeated 
exactly the same line of conduct as 
their confréres at Nankin, and fired 
on the advancing squadron without 
the slightest provocation or reason, 
Of course they were regaled with 
exactly the same treatment as their 
Heavenly King farther eastward, 
and with an equally favourable re- 
sult; for they were so rapidly 
brought to their senses in Ngan- 
king as subsequently to allow us 
to pass, at half musket-shot, close 
under their works, without the 
slightest attémpt to provoke a far- 
ther controversy; and the im 
sion was sufficiently lasting, as 
Elgin discovered on his way down 
a month afterwards. Nothing could 
be finer than the sight of this city 
of Ngan-king: the river 

close under its walls, and they agaia 
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rise up a gentle slope, enclosing 
an area quite as large as the city 
of Canton, and apparently as well 
filled with dwellings. The suburbs 
and° country-houses which had once 
existed were now levelled, or roof- 
less rnins, and the beautiful pagoda 
was the only building perfect out- 
side the walls of the city. A fine 
range of hills sweeps gracefully 
round the back of Ngan-king, and 
there was every promise that, with 
peace and order restored, this im- 
portant capital of a province con- 
taining more souls than Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland together, would 
be a charming place of residence 
for our commercial community in 
China. 

Ngan -king appeared to be the 
western limit of the Taeping terri- 
tory, for we now came on Imperial 
fleets and armies in overpowering 
profusion, judging by the number 
of flags and amount of display. 
They were evidently besieging 
Ngan-king in a Chinese fashion ; 
and “rebellion-quelling generals” 
were crowing on the heights and 
eminences around the northern side 
of the city, at the long-range dis- 
tance of about three and a half 
statute miles. The country, how- 
ever, on the south bank was quite 
open. to the Taepings; and on our 
return downwards we had occasion 
to visit and communicate with the 
farmers in that direction. We 
found that although they disclaim- 
ed being Taepings, they acknow- 
ledged having paid taxes, under 
compulsion, for four years to the 
authorities then in Ngan- king. 
They had not much to complain 
of, they said. Mandarin and Tae- 
ping “squeezed” about equally. It 
was the people in the large towns 
and cities, not the petty farmers, 
that suffered by the Taepings. 
When asked ‘why they wore long 
hair—that is, allowed all their 
hair to grow without shaving any 
part of the head—if they were not 
Taepings? they exhibited all the true 
cunning of the Chinaman, by point- 
ing to the huge tail into which it 
was plaited, and with a twinkle of 
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their eyes, explaining that the ar- 
rangement enabled them to please 
both parties. With the hair all 
ove their heads they could prove 
themselves true rebels to the Tae- 
pings, and when the Imperialists did 
come back they would only have to 
shave as of old, and the tail of the 
Chinaman, pur sang, would still be 
there, and testify to their loyalty. 
These worthies added that there 
was only one drawback, in their 
individual opinion, to the present 
state of things, and that was the 
unpleasant way in which the Tae- 
pings swept off the good-looking 
women from the farms; this touched 
them, and they did warm a little 
on that point; but as to the 
slaughter of the citizens and chil- 
dren in the cities, the plunder of 
the trader and merchant, that was 
other men’s business, not theirs. 

A charming instance of cold-blood- 
ed fish-like selfishness is the China- 
man, and one almost feels as if it 
needed the scourge and the sword 
of the Taeping ruffian to rouse from 
his hideous lethargy; but we must 
rattle onward, for the next great 
event will be our arrival at the janc- 
tion of the Poyang Lake with our 
Ta-keang, or Great River. For 
Yangstze it has ceased to be called 
since we passed the Great Canal. 
Hitherto, from Nankin to Ngan- 
king, we had been steaming through 
a magnificently rich valley of some. 
two hundred miles in length, and 
varying from twenty-five to ten 
miles in width, the hills on either 
side of no remarkable altitude, but 
still picturesque, and affording 
glimpses of scenery as rich and 
varied as any in China. Farmsteads 
and cultivation abounded through- | 
out the major portion of this rich 
region, and it was only the towns 
and cities which had been wrecked 
and plundered. There was, it is 
true, a total absence of all activity 
and life upon the magnificent river 
which formed its great highway, 
that told its own tale, and very sig- 
nificantly too; but still that river 
formed a noble object, and gave 
all its importawte to this valley. 
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Ascending our mast-heads at any 
point we might happen to be when 
traversing the above-named dis- 
tance, it was a panorama unequalled 
in all its grandeur to look down on 
the Great River, flowing in fine 
reaches of ten or fifteen miles in 
length, and sometimes: a mile in 
width, with a mean depth of forty 
feet of water; here and there 
twisting and recurving as if in 
wantonness, yet still striking against 
the high lands on the southern 
shore, and chafing at their feet as 
it rolled its golden tide to the bosom 
of the Pacific; then again splitting 
in the plain, and enclosing within 
its arms some great island rich with 
all the fatness of China, and covered 
with farms, herds, and cultivation, 


all of which you would be sorry to. 


insure against being “swept away 
some day in one of those frightful 
inundations, marked high up the 


rocks, or here and there in sand- 
covered plains. 

But now, soon after passing Ngan- 
king, we find ourselves steering a 
more southerly course, and enter 


upon quite a different scene. We 
leave the province of Ngan-king, 
and enter that of Kiang-si, at least 
jast skirt its north-east corner, 
Mountains of vast altitude are seen 
on the southern hand, some of which 
must have been at least 15,000 feet 
high, bat they are far off, whilst 
near the banks of the river they 
vary from 2000 to 600 feet in height. 
Northward, or on our right hand, 
looking up the stream, a vast plain 
is seen, which looks sadly subject 
to inundation, whilst the mountains 
which we left behind us as Ngan- 
king may be seen glimmering in 
the far distance, as if stretching in 
a more direct line from that city 
towards oar destination at Hankow. 
The navigation of the stream still 
continued very easy; to be sure, we 
put our keel occasionally in the 
mud, but then we were in a hurry, 
and feeling our way up a totally 
unknown stream, and were much 
harassed by fogs, especially during 
the 27th, atter passing a picturesque 
town cailed Tung-lod, This iist, 
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and other indications, warned our 
sagacious pilot that we were about 
to have a storm, for it appeared — 
this neighbourhood was famous for 
strong winds; and on the morni 
of Sunday the 28th he deemed it 
deliberate temptation of Providence 
for us to weigh our anchor. He told 
us how many junks were wrecked 
in such storms as that impending; 
how the water of the river got 
blown anywhere, and that the pro- 
per thing to do was to get up a 
creek and lay out as many soca 
as possible. We were too ill, with 
a low fever caught in the night air 
of Silver Island, to quite enjoy the 
raciness of the pilot’s expostulation; 
but finding the anchors were com- 
ing up in spite of the rules laid 
down by his experience, he pro- 
ceeded to light his cigar and abuse 
the region through which we were 
passing. “Summer or winter, it 
was always alike,” he said; “now 
hot enough to make you wish your 
skin was off, then so cold that all 
the sheepskins in Ngan-king could 
not keep you warm; and as to the 
river and the winds, he did not 
know which was the worst.” Hay- 
ing given vent to his opinion, our 
pilot left. us to our own devices, 
and descended into the stoke-hole 
to enjoy the society of the stokers, 
their tobacco being much more 
powerful than the Manillas with 
which we conciliated our Palinurus. 
He was no false prophet, for down 
came an easterly gale upon us, load- 
ed with red brick-dust, which gave 
the whole atmosphere a dense fiery 
appearance, as singular as it was un- 
pleasant for those who had to find 
their way in such a tornado, How- 
ever, the “dear little gunboats” 
were chirruping along; the gallant 
Bythesea, under double-reefed top- 
sails, looked as if he and his pretty 
Cruiser were about- to run for the 
Derby, and thé Furious was not 
going to stop for any fresh-water 
gale; so away we went before the 
storm like so many seagulls. There 
was decidedly no use in stopping 
so long as the wind was fair 
the water deep; and Dame Fortane 
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smiled upon us, although there was 
some anxiety lest, if the leading 
vessel got aground, all the rest 
would tumble upon her before they 
were able to stop their way. How- 
ever, we kept a fine depth of water, 
and made splendid progress from 
8am. until 2 p.m, when a difficulty 
obliged us to anchor a short stage 
from the Poyang Lake. At one 
moment during the day things did 
look a little ugly, and that was at 
about eleven o'clock of* the fore- 
noon, when, after staggering down 
a reach where nothing could be 
seen but the bulrushes on either 
hand, and the raging surface of the 
Great River, we appeared to be 
steering suddenly against some ver- 
tical cliffs, three hundred feet high. 
There was, however, no time to do 
more than wonder; for whilst the 
leadsman was calling no soundings 
at fifteen fathoms of line, we were 
dashed through a sort of portal 
which the river had chosen to cut 
for itself through a projecting point 
in the mountains of Kiangsi, in- 
stead of going off sensibly into the 
flat country of Hu-pe, and making 
a channel of any width it pleased. 
The piece of the mountain thus detach- 
ed was called the Little Orphan, and a 
very appropriate name too, consider- 
ing how ruthlessly it had been torn 
from its parent in Kiangsi. 

The next day (Nov. 29) brought 
a change of weather of a most 
decisive charaeter; the frost was so 
intense at five o'clock that the 
water froze when we tried to wash 
decks, and the mountain-tops had 
sheets of snow on them. The gale 
bad ceased, and the air was pure 
and ‘bracing, with some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the world slowly 
revealing itself as we neared the 
entrance of the Poyang Lake. By 
noon we were there. It seemed as 
if some gigantic hand had cleft a 
portal through the mountains of 
Kiangsi to allow the union of the 
river and the lake, and that the 
portion removed had been placed a 
little in advance of the opening to 
mark the achievement. e had 
seen some fine scenery in our time, 
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but seldom anything finer than 
this. The Ta-keang, coming down 
from its birthplace in the north- 
west, rushes down to meet an al- 
most equally great discharge from 
an inland sea, which drains an area’ 
of country greater than all France. 
Their confluence is marked by 
islands and shoals, great holes of 
deep water, and whirlpools of car- 
rent, which twisted our big frigate 
about as if she was a cockboat, 
though drawing fifteen feet six 
inches, and going at full ‘ 
Leaving on our left the well-mark- 
ed and promising entrance to the 
Poyang, as well as the prettily- 
situated town and fortifications of 
Hokow, we advanced up an 18-feet 
channel to Kew-Keang, or town of 
“six streams,” an important walled 
city of the first class, situated on 
the southern bank of the Great 
River, just above the janction with 
the Poyang Lake. In every re- 
spect this was a most important 
position to have reached with ves- 
sels of the size of the Furious, 
and of the small steam-power of 
the Cruiser ; and as our subsequent 
detention here gave us good oppor- 
tunities of making ourselves acquaint- 
ed with the neighbourhood, we were 
able to form a pretty good idea of its 
importance. 

The town, though little else than 
the walls now remain, stands on the 
southern bank, but on the northern 
slope of a range of hills of a 200- 
feet elevation. The area represents 
a quadrangle varying from 2} to 3} 
miles in length and breadth. Seven- 
tenths of the town was an utter 
ruin, the very bricks of which the 
buildings had been built having 
been taken to raise and repair the 
walls, and they were, comparatively 
speaking, in excellent order. Kew- 
keang had only been recaptured by 
the Imperialists during the last six 
months, having been stormed by the 
Taepings as far back as the year 
1853. It was then a place remark- 
able for its wealth and population ; 
and the entire area within the walls 


was covered, people assured us, with 
houses, Our pilot declared that, 
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prior to the rebel occupation, the 
fleets of junks, and the traffic at this 
point, would have astonished us ; 
and that, if anything was wanted, 
be it what it may, Kew-keang could 
always produce it. “But now,” said 
he, pointing at 700 lb. of rice which 
we with difficulty procured for our 
crew, “see, you can hardly get enough 
to eat.” 

A reference to any good map will 
show at once the importance of 
Kew-keang as an emporium. It 
stands at the portal leading from 
the north to the south. Past it 
mast float every product of the 
north-west either going to Shang- 
bai or Canton; and every bale of 
merchandise from the latter trouble- 
some city going towards Hankow 
or Pekin comes across the Poyang 
Lake, and by the threshold of Kew- 
keang. On the other hand, after the 
charts are completed, there will be 
nothing to prevent our sea- going 
merchant ships, especially auxiliary 
screw vessels, carrying their cargoes 
direct to and from this important 
entrep6t — in proof of which we may 
state that, in January, 1859, her 
Majesty’s ships Furious and Cruiser 
made the passage down from the 
entrance of the Poyang Lake to 
Shanghai at the rate of ten miles 
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per hour, sufficient local knowledge 
having then been acquired to enable 
us to do so. It is not likely that 
sea-going craft will be able to navi- 
gate profitably above or even within 
a few miles of Kew-keang ; but in 
the delta of the confluence of the 
Great River and the Lake, under 
the shadow of the magnificent Lew- 
shan, there will before long be formed 
a second Whampoa, which will give 
the death-blow to the arrogant na- 
tive monopolists of Canton, and be 
a great centre upon which will pivot 
a commerce far greater than even 
China or India have yet seen. In 
proof of the correctness of these 
opinions, officially recorded two years 
ago, we now find that that distin- 
guished admiral, Sir James Hope, 
has already, with his squadron, 
safely reached this city, and, as the 
last telegrams from India tell us, 
established the first British consul in 
that city of Kew-keang, five hundred 
miles within the charmed frontier 
of China. We have at last, indeed, 
opened the Flowery Land, and the 
late expedition to Pekin is already 
producing results quite equal to what 
the most sanguine could have contem- 
plated possible, 


(To be continued.) 








Severed. 


SEVERED. 


Weary is the life I lead, 
Beating air with vain endeavour ; 
Love is left to weep, to bleed ; 
Those dear eyes are closed for ever! 
Closed for ever and for ever ! 
Not again shall I behold thee, 
Not again these arms enfold thee! 
Thou art gone for ever ! 


Nothing now is left for mirth ; 

All my dreams were false and hollow ; 
Thou, alas! hast left the earth ; 

May it soon be mine to follow! 

Mine to pass the veil and follow ! 
Eyes of olden hours shall meet me, 
Lips of olden Jove shall greet me, 

In the day I follow. 





HADES. 


Cowper! thy lines of tenderness so deep 

Pierce home, and many times have made me weep. 
In heart those darling lineaments I see, 

And feel that I am like yet unlike thee ; 

Like in my loss ; unlike, because in vain 

I seek an outward charm to soften pain, 

And in the wide world never more can find 

Fit semblance of the form which haunts my mind, 
Nor aught presenting visibly and well 

The consecrated Past wherein I dwell. 

Deluding fancies, even while they gleam, 

Melt like the faery frostwork of a dream. 

Hark! the familiar footsteps round me fall ! 

See, a still shadow moves along the wall ! 

Low murmurs in the air, more felt than heard, 
Linger prophetic of some wished-for word. 

"Tis a vain instinct both of eye and ear. 

Fond dreamer, cease—thou hast no mother here. 


My father, I remember to this day, 
And sball remember till I pass away, 
How, on an evening, in a happier time— 
And, I half think, in some more blessed clime— 
In the dim ailence thou didst turn to me, 
Not worthy of my mother nor of thee, 
And, with a manly tear upon thy cheek, 
Of this sweet strain in moving accents speak— 
Ah me! thy closing words, how deep they dwell— 
“ Sach is thine own dear mother—guard her well.” 
And did I guard her, I, thy careless son ? 
O Heaven, the world of duties left undone! 
The chill dark grave that closes over men 
Hath taught me many things I knew not then. 
Scarcely remains a memory within, 
Bat, weighed and sifted, it reveals a sin. 
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Hades. 





Better by far it seemed to me, when first 
I knew bope darkened and my life reversed, 
And, rudely snatched from wondering unbelief, 
Saw, front to front, that ghastliness of grief,— 
Better by far it seemed, a thing worth choice, 
A God-sent gift, a reason to rejoice, 
If I had lost thee in my tender years, 
When grief, though keen, is charmed to rest by tears, 
And through the world, thenceforth, our souls retain 
Enough to soften, not enough to pain ; 
Since no remorse for hard things done or said 
Mars the remembrance of a parent dead. 
For, later on, dark records graven deep 
Add their own anguish to the loss we weep; 
And a misused or ineffectual Past 
Claims a severe repentance to the last. 
Follies we held in no account before, 
Seen in their meaning pierce us to the core. 
Neglected sympathies of mutual prayer, 
Words left unsaid that might have soothed a care, 
The light acceptance, in some heedless hour, 
Of tokens heavy with affection’s power, 
And all the coldnesses that mar our youth, 
Rise in the stern investiture of trath, 
And haunt us with a load of vain regret— 
God may forgive, we never can forget. 
Surely, I thought, too late, or far too soon, 
Heaven hath reclaimed the unutterable boon. 
Just when I seemed to feel, to comprehend, 
And in life’s mysteries to discern an end ; 
Just when my long-reluctant heart began 
Some faint yet genuine recompense to plan ; 
Just when I learned to understand thy worth, 
Thou, my one care, wast taken from the earth. 
So, ’mid the wreck of visions overthrown, 
Robbed of my former self, I stand alone. 
Inly I gaze upon the saddening scene 
Of that which is, and that which might have been, 
And in my spirit hoard a life-long grief, 
To all unenviable—of mourners chief ; 
Doomed to grow old, and fall beneath the sun, 
In dire deliberation self-undone. 


Better by far it seemeth to me now 
In meek submission unreserved to bow, 
Thanking the love that left thee here so long, 
Nor joined thee earlier to that purer throng. 
I would not change my wretchedness to-day 
For all that earth can give or take away. 
No cold philosophy can unteach this— 
More pain is more capacity for bliss. 
Never had any labour, any art, 
Fathomed the meaning of a mother’s heart, 
Had not my life, through many a troubled scene, 
Felt what the absence of that heart can mean, 
Scarce could a gentler loss my spirit bring 
To trace love-yearnings in a little thing. 
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And how affection moveth as she may 

In each sweet office of a common day, 

How through weak tasks heroic actions shine, 
And one brief clause makes drudgery divine.* 
All this, and more, that once seemed idle breath, 
Oame with conviction from the couch of death. 
So, amid all the complex web of chains 

Earth round me weaves, thy influence yet remains ; 
So have I learned to love thee more and more ; 
So have I known thee closer than before ; 

So can I half rejoice thy race is run, 

Since every moment makes thée more my son ; 
So may I meet thee, in the home on high, 

Ten thousand-fold a mother when I die! 


And if of absence I could speak, forgive— 
The phrase not lower than the lips doth live. 
Not now the courses of my mind afar 
Roam in uneasy doubt from star to star, 

And wildly question earth and wandering wave 
If all indeed be ended in the grave. 

In calm, in pain, in waking, and in sleep, 

All day, all night, I feel thy presence deep. 
More than the life I breathe art thou to me, 
Though unbeheld by gross mortality. 

For all the fetters of his iciest charm, 

Only the tangible might Death disarm. 

That spirit which, even in terrestrial flight, 
Was strange and admirable and infinite, 

Ts it not now the same, yet mightier still, 

Free to go out and to return at will? 

Is freedom blind of memory above ? 

Or shall the free remember, and not love, 

Or, loving, smile in absence evermore, 

Coldly debarred from all they felt before ? 

For me, I doubt not, though no human eye 
Pierces that interval of mystery, 

Lying in cloud, with dark conjectures rife, 
Beyond the gates of that which we call life, 
That still the dead behold me night and day, 
Still hear my words, and, watching in my way, 
Smile, if my deeds have worth and single scope, 
Full of high sympathy and God-like hope, 
True hope, not now akin to doubt and fear— 
While daily I draw nearer and more near. 


Limnéd upon the heart in lines more true, 
More moving-sweet than ever pencil drew, 
Still will I cherish thee from youth to age, 
Dearest companion. of my pilgrimage. 
Pleasant it is to trace each well-known scene, 
Musing in silence where thy feet have been, 
And to be able, when my soul is drear, 
To feel “ A mother’s lips have spoken here ; 
Here the flower withers, and the leaf fais dead, 
But that dear speech can never be unsaid.” 
Nor only thus—but every room hath grown 
Impregnate with a memory of its own. . 





* Herbert. 
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Here, kneeling with clasped hands about her chair, 
We murmured lispingly our childish preyer ; 

Here anger died before her accents mild, 

And brother was to brother reconciled ; 

Or kind rebuke, urged lovingly apart, 

Drew generous tears, and changed the weeper’s heart ; 
Here, worn with watchings, anxious and alone, 

She calmed her sick one’s suffering with her own, 
Soother of pain, wherever pain might be, 

Not for me only, but the most for me. 


Often, a subtil anguish to assuage, 
I turn for thought, to some poetic page ; 
Rat from the first blank leaf before me rise 
These words, “ A mother’s gift,” and dim my eyes; 
Three little words, yet meaning vast they bear, 
Owned by my heart the sweetest poem there. 
Writ witb a tale whose sameness cannot pall, 
That one blank leaf is more divine than all ; 
Yet all in their degree the charm partake, 
And lofty verse grows lofty for her sake. 
So, while I feed upon each hidden theme, 
And link each spot with its peculiar dream, 
From my rapt being falls off the crust defiled, 
And once again I am a little child. 
Henceforth, though good desires in frailty melt, 
I cannot wholly lose what I have felt. 
There lives, though planted in a barren place, 
A love which is the hate of all things base, 
Deeds foully done, my mother, which should be 
A barrier built between my soul and thee, 
Come laden with such agonies intense, 
And fettered with so dire a consequence, 
That still I cannot do them, if I would— 
One hope preserves me negatively good. 
O may I more and more that hope enfold, 
Who the true substance lightly held of old! 
Though in my breast there beats a wavering will, 
I feel that I have power to please thee still ; 
And Christ, in mercy to my soul, with thine 
Hath made His own pure service to combine. 
I do for Him whate’er is done for thee— 
How vast a boon to frail humanity! 


Hence, by.a road not wholly without, flowers, 
Cometh unnameable the hour of hours, 
Rich with all wealth to which our hopes aspire, 
‘Acme of all experience, all desire, 
When faithful eyes that hunger for the light 
Feel all the wonders of God’s world in sight. 
Eye hath not seen, ear heard, nor spirit known,” 
What there the Lord will offer to His own. 
Yet certain is it that no doubts or fears 
Thither asceng, no partings and no tears. 
Then may I see the Highest face to face! 
Then may I know thee in thine own true place ! 
There with changed lips may I thy kindness bless! 
And thine no longer shall be answerless. 
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FROM THE FATHERLAND. 


A LETTER TO IRENAUS. 


‘* Apud quos plurimum hiems occupat.”—Tac., De Mor. Ger. 


My Dear Irenzvus,—I think you 
will agree with me that that usefal 
luminary the sun ought to be always 
of the masculine gender. I happen 
to inhabit at present a country 
where the sun is feminine. The 
Germans gallantly say, that because 
the sun is more beautiful than the 
moon, their chivalrous forefathers 
inverted the classical notion of their 
genders, and made him a lady and 
her a gentleman. But I suspect 
that, in spite of them and Tacitus 
and his highflown tribute to the 
woman-worship of the old Teutons, 
the sun was made a goddess instead 
of a god, in the first instance to ex- 
press comparative weakness. And 
we can bear abundant witness to 
the bashfulness of the German sun, 
which has veiled his or her face, 
since we have been in the country, 
nearly as constantly as a Turkish 
odalisque when she walks abroad. 
On April 15th last year there was 
snow on the roofs; and since the 
lst of May this year we have seen 
the same thing more than once. 
We had a short summer in March, 
and the north-east wind bas brought 
us a new winter from the ice-packed 
shores of the Baltic. The climate 
of Great Britain, it appears to me, 
has been made the subject of much 
unmerited abuse, although ‘Charles 
II., who never said a foolish thing, 
said that there were more days on 
which one could go out in the year 
in Eugland than on the Continent. 
It is fair to compare places of the 
same latitude. e are about in 
that of Southampton, and we have 
bad winter from the end of October 
to the beginning of May; nor have 
we, probably, seen the last of it yet. 
Our sole advantage is probably that 
we have no muggy weather, The 
wind is bleak and brisk, and catches 
at delicate throats with the grip of 


a tiger. We must be thankfal for 
the GulfStream, that Inverness cape 
of the British Islands, and take a 
little sea-fog with the warmth, for 
without the Galf-Stream Great Bri- 
tain would be as Labrador. And 
at least no foreigner can deny that 
we ascribe the masculine gender to 
our sun, when in our language it is 
a favour to bestow any gender but 
the neuter on inanimate objects. 
We make the moon feminine be- 
cause the sun must have a wife, and 
we make a ship feminine because 
that is one of the things which is 
nearest to the heart of an islander. 
Beyond this, we observe the strictest 
neutrality. 

If national character be formed, 
as Mr. Buckle and others have ob- 
served, in a great measure. by cli- 
mate, it would be curious to investi- 
gate how far the national character 
of the Germans is formed, or at all 
events affected, by their having a 
feminine sun. The question arises 
at starting, what people I mean by 
the Germans. Do I mean all 
people speaking the tongue which 
was formerly called High Dutch, 
and therefore to be comprehended 
under the nationality; or do I only ~ 
mean the Germans who inhabit the 
remainder of Germany after the 
deduction of Austria and Prussia? 
Without refining too much, I will sup- 
pose that Germany is most German 
at its centre, somewhere - between 
the Hartz and Thuringian forests ; 
while at its circumference it is modi- 
fied to a certain extent by the people 
surrounding it, and with whom it 
has most intercourse. For instance, 
the northern towns assimilate to the 
English, including Berlin, whose 
inhabitants ere named by other 
Germans, not very flatteringly -to 
our noble selves, the twme English ; 
while the lively people of Vienna 
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and Munich are like the Italians and 
southern French. 

Those ancient Germans, to whom 
Tacitus ascribes all the cardinal 
virtues except temperance, must 
have lived under conditions very 
different from the present children 
of the Fatherland. In the first 
place, it is as well to remark that they 
were probably not the ancestors of 
the present race, except to a limited 
extent. For those ancient Germans 
were of the Low German stock,— 
at least those to whom belonged 
the national hero Arminius the 
Cheruscan, and thus were more 
nearly related to those Angles, 
Jutes, and Saxons who pushed 
across into Britain. So that, in 
fact, the English have quite as much 
right to claim Arminius or Hermann 
as the modern High Germans have, 
—a right similar to that by which 
the Welsh may claim King Arthur. 
The habits of Tacitus’s friends were 
in many respects thoroughly Eng- 
lish. They used to affect separate 
houses, in preference to flats, which 
the modern Germans prefer ; and on 


the whole they liked the country 


better than the town. Does he not 
say—“ It is well known that no tribes 
of the Germans dwell in cities—that 
they cannot, indeed, bear houses 
joined to one another; they live 
separate and apart, according as 
some spring, or field, or grove suits 
their taste” ? Again : “ They are con- 
tented with one wife a-piece, except 
a very few”—which was true of us 
before the days of Sir Oresswell 
Cresswell, but not so exactly of the 
modern High Germans in the Pro- 
testant countries, whom the facility 
of the law of divorce enables to 
shuffle their wives, if they please, 
like a pack of cards. We, however, 
can no longer throw a stone at them 
in this matter. 

It must be remembered that in 
the earliest times a vast proportion 
of Germany was covered with forest, 
and that the Hartz, the Thuringian, 
and the Black forests only are rem- 
napts of what was then one vast 
continuous Hereynian Wood; and 
most of that which was not wood was 
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swamp and salt-marsh. As one de- 
scends from the hilly country about 
Warburg, in Hesse-Cassel, to the 
plains of Westphalia, on arriving at 
the limit of the hills they seem to 
wear the aspect of the shores of an 
enormous sea, which has in process 
of time become land; and the same 
may be said of the descent from the 
Hartz into the great northern plain, 
Holland, in early times, must have 
been neither land nor water, but 
sometimes one and sometimes the 
other; yet it bred the Batavi, one 
of the most warlike of the low Ger. 
man races. The whole country, 
except that about the Rhine, must 
have worn a singularly grim and 
ghostly look in the Roman times; 
and it seems hard to think what 
motive the warriors from the sunny 
Welsh-land (as the Germans called 
Italy) could have bad to wish to 
penetrate it, except the sheer love of 
giving and taking hard knocks. Bat, 
in some respects, those ancient Ger- 
mans, spectral and squalid as the 
look of their country must have 
been, were better off than the mo- 
dern occupiers of their holdings. 
They had unlimited wood to light 
their fires with. No one who can 
keep up, in season and out of season, 
a good roaring wood-fire, cares much 
about climate. Wood has now be- 
come so scarce and expensive in 
central Germany that Berlin stoves 
have been invented for the express 
purpose of economising it; and a 
German fire of the present day is the 
reverse of what children are told 
to be—seen and not heard. The rail- 
roads are bringing coal and civilis- 
ation everywhere, but coal is but 
an unclean substitute for an unli- 
mited wood-fire. This paucity of 
fuel has no doubt a pernicious effect 
on the habits of the people of a cold 
country. A room is once for all 
heated; then all apertures by which 
the air can enter are carefully stop- 
ped, and then it is supposed to be in 
a fit condition for any dozen human 
beings to eat, drink, and sleep in, 
with the addition to its own atmo- 
ephere of as much tobacco-smoke as 
you please. This accounts for the 
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sodden pallid looks of a large part of 
the popalation, and for the general 
torpidity of their dispositions. Hven 
in a higher class there is a very ge- 
neral indisposition to take exercise 
- except when obliged. A walk of 
half an hour out to a well-known 
“ kneipe,” two hours of “ beer, bil- 
liards, and tobacco,” and, half an 
hour back, constitute a handsome 
batch of exercise, and enough to last 
half a week. Now, the old Ger- 
mans, although, like the Red In- 
dians, they passed half their time 
in violent exercise and the other 
half in doing nothing, were pro- 
bably healthy enough; for they had 
fresh air in their houses, and roaring 
open fires, except when intense cold 
drove them into those unsavoury 
hot-beds deseribed by Tacitus, in 
which they occasionally hid under 
ground. Then they bathed every 
day, and allowed themselves plenty 
of hot and cold water. Now, to us 
present inhabitants of Germany, hot 
water is always a difficulty, and cold 
water a cruelty. To avoid Tacitean 
condensation of sentences, I must 
explain that hot water is a difficulty 
to ourselves, as the domestics seem 
astonished at a request for it; and 
cold water .is a cruelty to others— 
namely, to the domestics themselves. 
Often and often in runving about 
the Continent, have I admired the 
picturesque fountains, and wished 
we had them in all the towns of 
Great Britain; but it never struck 
me that they were intended entirely 
to supersede pumps. Here all the 
water is brought from the fountains 
on the backs of woman in a long 
deep tub—a piece of hard labour 
for which an hour’s gossip at the 
fountain about their “ Herrschaft’”’ 
can scarcely indemnify them. And 
far less is the great luxury known 
of water laid on and coming through 
pipes. The only pipes our worthy 
burghers are aware of are those 
they carry in their mouths. Thus, 
knowing that every drop of water 
one uses has been borne on the back 
of @ woman, a feeling man will na- 
turally, in the first place, cease to 
drink the element; in the second, 
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be tempted to use it very sparingly 
for washing. The first is easier for 
an Englishman than the second; for 
light wholesome beer is indigenous 
everywhere here, which is more than 
can be said of the water, impreg- 
nated as it is with carbonate of lime 
and other chemicals, 

If you ever go to Eisenach and 
the Wartburg, Irenus, to lionise 
Luther’s relics, you may as well just 
inquire at the railroad refreshment- 
room if that tap of superb beer from 
Hof, in Bavaria, is exhausted yet. 
The- beauty of our beer is, that it 
seems impossible for any one to get 
drunk upon it. The utmost harm 
that a ploughboy can do himself with 
it is to increase a little his natural 
specific gravity. The drunkards 
here have universally recourse to 
“schnaps;” for there are drunkards 
here, and drunkenness is quite as 
common as in Britain, but it is not 
so noisy. An English peasant, when 
he sings, is generally drunk ;  Ger- 
man is generally sober. Drunken 
men are best known here by a silent 
gravity of deportment, joined to a 
general tendency to hold on by the 
walls. 

I cannot help thinking that the 
universal and constant use of to- 
bacco tends to produce in cold 
countries a kind of Oriental apathy, 
such as the climate produces else- 
where. Tobacco is notoriously a 
sedative ; and the possession of it 
strikes me as a decided boon to the 
fiery Frank or Italian. But in Ger- 
many it may have tended, with the 
causes I have mentioned before, to 
damp the energy of the national 
character. England is not a cold 
country, except by fits and starts. 
When we are cold in England we 
feel it in our persons and houses ; 
but we put on an overcoat and 
defy it, or sit by the fire with the 
air in. the same room down to 
freezing point. The Germans ob- 
ject to the sensation altogether: in 
very cold weather they walk and 
drive (for they do not ride as a 
people) in heavy fur coats, which 
preclude exercise, and sit in their 
clothing in close rooms, warm to 
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suffocation, afraid to open doors 
or windows for fear of wasting the 
fuel. Thus their feminine sun ap- 
pears to have done them more mis- 
chief than would appear at first 
sight; its weakness having  in- 
duced a kind of lethargic effemin- 
acy of temperament in the masses 
of the people. Summer __revolu- 
tionises for a short time only the 
habits of the people; for, as Taci- 
tus observes , “ Winter engrosses the 
greatest share with them.” Is it 
not snowing now on the 7th of 
May, and was is it not snowing last 
year about the 15th of October? 
We certainly wear such white fa- 
vours in Britain, but not quite so 
often. We ought to be indeed 
thankful for the Gulf-Stream, which 
warms our atmosphere, on the hot- 
water-pipe system on a large scale, 
jast as her Britannic Majesty’s castle 
of Windsor is pleasantly warmed on 
a small. 

The indisposition of nearly a 
whole people—one of the most 
highly civilised and highly culti- 
vated on the face of the globe — to 
rapid and energetic action, is a sin- 
gular fact in physiology and psy- 
chology ; the evils which it pro- 
duces appear at once on the face of 
things. ‘T'he deepest and most ori- 
ginal thinkers in the world are the 
slowest and least capable of doers. 
The most prolific of theorisers are 
the greatest laggards in execution 
in all matters of practical life. For 
instance, the country which enun- 
ciated in early times the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, with 
® grasp and acumen second only to 
that of the old Greeks, which gave 
birth to a Luther, failed woefully 
when put to the test in its revolu- 
tion of 1848, of which the sole re- 
sult appears to be the abridgment 
of some inconsiderable privileges of 
some of the minor princes. The 
country which has_ studied the 
depths of sanitary science in all 
its bearings, which produced Ho- 
mceopathy and Hydropathy, Hah- 
nemann and Preissnitz, and every 
imaginable theory, orthodox and 
heretical, on the art of healing 
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sickness and _ preserving health, 
still rejoices in draining ai 

ments of medieval simplicity, and 
towns whose unsavoury miasmata 
are a perpetual invitation to typhus 
and cholera. With the most emi- . 
nent writers on social science, Ger- 
many still tolerates monopolies; 
and in spite of a complete railway 
system, and every facility for inter- 
communion, delights in separate 
coinages and currencies, and even 
separate weights and measures, in 
its several states. If we compare 
this people with the ancient Greeks, 
we find Athenian shrewdness and 
originality, Athenian philosophic 
subtlety and love of argument, 
joined to Spartan  unreadiness, 
Gilatoriness, and social conservat- 
ism. The French and Germans, 
in fact, divide the Athenian cha- 
racter between them—the French 
having it in matters practical, the 
Germans in matters theoretical; 
while the British character has 
more of the Roman type, being na- 
turally aggressive, world-conquer- 
ing, and less artistic than massive and 


magnificent in the works of its hands. 


In one particular, the typical 
Germans, those of the centre and 
north, have realised their theories, 
and this is owing to the pecaliar 
circumstances of the pacification, 
which followed the Thirty Years’ 
War. Protestant Germany is pro- 
bably the only country in the world 
which enjoys unbounded liberty of 
thought and speech in matters of 
religion. Whether this be, on the 
whole, a good or an evil, 1 am not 
prepared to discuss at present, but 
the fact is patent. In England, and 
still less in America, can the same 
be said. As long as a man does not 
offend against the laws, he may 
print and publish, and even preach, 
in Protestant Germany, without 


detriment to hig social position, the 


most extreme views of any kind on 
theological matters. A volume has 
appeared lately in England called 
Essays and Reviews, which has drawo 
upon it the denunciation of nearly 
the whole bench of bishops, and set 
the hair of British orthodoxy gene- 
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rally on end. The Germans simply 
remark concerning it, that its state- 
ments are as old as the hills with 
them, and regard the official opinion 
of the bishops much as they would 
the opinion of as many old generals 
ona question of military reform. It 
is impossible to deny that this ex- 
treme liberty of opinion not only 
fosters indifference to dogma, but 
neglect of the externals of religion. 
The churches in Protestant Ger- 
many, with all the national love of 
painting, music, and architecture, 
are nearly all of them the greatest 
esthetic solecisms, The outside shell 
is often of a noble Gothic of the 
very best period, while the internal 
fittings are of the worst days of the 
Renaissince, or of the period which 
produced what is called in England 
the churchwarden style: heavy gal- 
leries, for instance, cross the finest 
arches, while the organ-loft blocks 
up the nave, and the people hear 
the Gospel in glazed rooms, wrapped 
in furs and cuddling into muffs. I 
have an interior in my eye now. 
There are four galleries, all white- 
washed, the three upper tiers being 
appropriated to men, the lower, with 
the body of the church, to women. 
Ugliness and inconvenience is the 
most marked feature of the whole. 
At the end where the altar stands 
in an Anglican church is a pulpit 
and screen in debased Roman style, 
the whole being surmounted with a 
gilded cast of Thorwaldsen’s Christ, 
larger than life. The preacher ap- 
pears dwarfed by this figure in the 
centre of the screen, or rather so 
much of him as can be seen ; for, his 
gown being black, as well as the 
drapery at the back of the screen, 
little more appears of him than a 
face and a pair of hands, giving the 
head of the reverend gentleman the 
appearance of an elderly cherub. It 
would be difficult to excite for the 
restoration, or simply for the clean- 
ing and warming, of the churches, a 
hundredth part of that zeal which, 
originating in the so-called Puseyite 
movement, but by no means con- 
fined to a party, in the Establish- 
ment or out of it, has sown South 
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Britain broadcast with new and 
beautiful religious edifices, while it 
has restored and chastely. decorated 
old ones, and which has even 
to have considerable influence in 
the severer atmosphere north of the 
Tweed. That the Rongé movement 
of some years ago towards a Ger- 
man Catholic Church, taken up at 
first with so much fervour, should 
have ended in smoke, is a consistent 
illustration of national character. 
I recollect some years ago, after the 
table-d’héte of the Hollandischer 
Hof at Heidelberg, being almost 
forcibly carried off by some Rongé 
neophytes to hear their service. 
Such enthusiasm I have never seen 
in a crowded church before. The 
service was a mixture of Roman 
Catholic chants and Protestant 
hymns; the doctrine of the officiat- 
ing priest was liberal, and his dress 
expensive in the extreme. But the 
movement has evaporated. Protes- 
tant Germany has relapsed into its 
normal latitudinarianism, and Oa- 
tholic Germany into. its normal 
superstition. Here, in this nine- 
teenth century, in a country speak- 
ing the language of Luther, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Herder, I witnessed 
last summer, in the beautiful valley 
of Ammergan, in Alpine Bavaria, 
the decennial Passion-Play — the 
history of the most touching events 
in the New Testament acted by the 
peasants of those parts, who are 
trained from childhood to take a part 
in it. Impious as the whole affair 
appears to Protestant eyes, there 
was no impiety in the actors or the 
spectators. It was universally look- 
ed upon asa grand and solemn ser- 
vice, to which all within a certain 
distance were bound to go at any 
sacrifice; and the collection of dif- 
ferent orders of religious persons, 
priests, friars, and sisters of charity, 
all countenancing the spectacle by 
their presence, proved how far that 
part of Germany is in the rear of 
the kind of intelligence which the 
rest of Northern Europe possesses. 
The operation of commercial re- 
strictions, which have long ago be- 
come obsolete in theory, is practically 
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felt. in all the smaller matters of life 
in the town where we reside, The 
nonchalance with which the shop- 
keepers attend to their business is 
something incredible. They have 
often to be rung for to come into 
their shops, often to be sought for 
in the floor above; and the execution 
of all orders ‘is so very dilatory, that 
it is a matter of wonder how they 
manage to exist. But it is undeni- 
able that this practicai procrastina- 
tion, which is the vice of the nation, 
may have its advantages. Improve- 
ments which have been adopted in 
the first instance by others are 
carried to the greatest perfection 
by those who avail themselves of 
them the latest. In England the 
railway battle, the question as to 
whether railroads were to be allowed 
to exist, was settled at a price which 
will carry its consequences in supe- 
rior fares and inferior accommoda- 
tions through many years; while the 
countries which have been latest in 
following the lead are able to avail 
themselves of all the newest improve- 
ments. The German railways pay, 
I believe, handsome dividends to 
the shareholders, and yet the ac- 
commodation is superb: the third- 
class carriages being equal to the 
English second-class generally ; the 
second-class better than the English 
first; and the comforts of the first- 
class attaining the maximum of 
vehicular luxury. That accidents 
to passengers are comparatively un- 
known is owing, less to any supe- 
rior device for their prevention, than 
to the fact that a people to whom 
time is not the first object in life 
are content with an average speed 
of twenty miles an hour; so that, 
should any train be accidentally re- 
tarded, the delay is easily atoned for 
by increased speed in proportion to it. 

What is, however, most interest- 
ing to foreign nations, is the man- 
ner in which the constitution of a 
people affects internationai rela- 
tions. German contemporary poli- 
tics are a subject most involved and 
intricate, and on the bearings of 
which it is most difficult for an ex- 
ternal observer to form a correct 
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opinion. It has been ever g9 
throughout the whole history of 
the Fatherland. Have you ever 
had the misfortune,-Irenzus, when 
out fly-fishing, to get your cast of 
flies entangled in a bough? There 
is no Roman road out of your -diffi- 
culty: if you poke at the tangle 
with the end of your rod, you will 
only make it worse; you must k 

your temper, cut a forked stick 
from the hedge, and pull the 
bough within your reach, and un- 
ravel the mischief at your leisure, 
Time and patience alone will do 
your business. And time and pa- 
tience alone will furnish a clue to 
the entanglements of the most com- 
plicated political history in the 
world. You may try to draw the 
line out, but it will snap if you do, 
as it did in the hands of the sublime 
theorists of 1848. Austrian, and 
Prussian, and small German interests, 
stick their barbed hooks into the 
bough, and refuse to let matters be 
made straight and easy. There is, 
undoubtedly, in the present day a 
strong feeling abroad in favour of 
the unity of Germany, expressing 
itself in a society which is called the 
National Verein, whose proceedings 
are allowed to be published in the 
more liberal states. If this body 
would content itself with the advo- 
cacy of two or three practical re- 
forms, such as the amelioration of 
the postage, the establishment of @ 
common coinage, and the adoption 
of the Zoll Verein, or common tariff, 
in those states which have not yet 
adopted it, some real ground would 
be gained. But the national heart 
seems still set on putting the cart 
before the horse, and on making 
such humble measures the conse- 
quences of, instead of the first pre- 
liminary steps to, a great general 
unification. While, as yet, Germany 
as a whole does, not exist, the Ger- 
mans are demanding of Denmark 
the cession of Holstein, if not of 
Schleswig, and most illogically ad- 
ducing Venetia as a parallel case, 
which province a German state 
clings to, in the teeth of an Italy 
which now may be confessed to 
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have a realized existence.* The 
notorious complications of that 
Schleswig - Holstein question alone 
are sufficient to make any ordinary 
person despair of getting to the 
bottom of German politics. This 
fact is at least certain, that many 
persons of good family and sub- 
stance have émigrated from Hol- 
stein into Central Germany as a 
means of escape from real or fancied 
Danish persecution. But England 
and France will be acting very fool- 
ishly if they suffer the peace of the 
world to be broken, till the case 
is* made somewhat more clear by 
the interested parties. Certainly, 
Prossia bas no right to claim Hol- 
stein for herself; and if Germany as 
a totality claims it as part of itself, 
Germany as a totality ought to drop, 
not only Venetia, but Hungary and 
Galicia, and perhaps Bohemia and 
Posen. Germany can only act as a 
political whole, or have legitimate 
aspirations as such, by reducing the 
Emperor of Austria to a German 
duke, and limiting the King of 
Prussia, as @ German prince, to his 
strictly German dominions. The 
financial and other embarrassments 
of the Austrian Empire seem to ren- 
der it not improbable that some 
such state of things may occur with 
respect to Austria before long; but 
the time is not yet come; and 
Prussia will probably, for a long time 
to come, be able to hold her own. It 
is certainly a great inconvenience for 
the small German states to be crushed 
and paralysed from political action 
between these two great monarchies. 
Their citizens often complain, with 
reason, that a mere German has no 
political status out of his own country ; 
that they have no consuls or embas- 
sadors abroad to whom to complain 
in avy difficulty ; and a large propor- 
tion of them are inclined, as a pis 
aller, to throw themselves heartily in- 
to the arms of Prussia, and give that 
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state the political and military lead- 
ership of the whole confederation. 
In the event of a break-up in the 
Austrian Empire, and at the same 
time of the preponderauce of the con- 
stitutional party in Prussia, the as- 
similation and absorption of the rest 
of Germany by Prussia would come 
naturally to pass, much as Sardinia 
has assimilated or absorbed the rest 
of the states of Italy, excepting Vene- 
tia and Rome. But in Prussia itself 
there is a strong party which pre- 
sents every possible obstacle to such 
an arrangement, the party known by 
the name of the Junker-Partei, or the 
party of the Kreuz-Zeitung. This 
arty, whose headquarters are at 
Berto, has its ramifications in all: the 
small German states, and is the most 
determined opponent of the Ger- 
man unity movement. It is easy 
to account for this opposition. The 
arty is composed of the senior and 
junior members of the feudal no- 
blesse, and is by no means to be de- 
spised for its numbers, from this same 
cause, that many of its mémbers are 
without wealth or individual influ- 
ence—that is, that every son of a no- 
bleman inherits equally the title and 
pretensions, and in many cases 
equally divides the possessions, of his 
father. This party are excluded by 
their traditional feelings from trade, 
and most of them .compelled to live 
in a wet vigp poverty. They 
would naturally, thus, be opposed to 
any general increase in the com- 
mercial prosperity of their country, 
or exaltation of the trading classes 
in the social scale. And were 
Germany to become united ac- 
cording to the schemes of her 
theorists, their social and political 
influence would become nil. We 


may suppose such an arrangement 
adopted as the following: It is 
found impossible to reconcile the 
conflicting claims of the great and 
small monarchs in any other way 





* The Horatian aspiration— 


** O siangulus iste 
Proximus accidat, qui nunc deformat agellum”— 


must weigh for the existence of the “ agellus,” or little ring-fenced estate, before 


it can find its legitimate expression. 
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than that devised by the University 
of Oxford for settling the rival 
claims of ¢he colleges to appoint 
the vice-chancellorship and protector- 
ships— namely, a cycle, by which 
the sovereign prince of each state 
should reign supreme as emperor 
or protector, for a certain time in 
turn, giving the larger states more 
torns than the smaller ones. The 
executive of the United Govern- 
ment, somewhat similar in consti- 
tution to that of the lately United, 
but now disunited, States, would be 
concentrated in the hands of this 
chief, whatever his title might be. 
Then the present independent so- 
vereigns, still retaining their inde- 
pendent sovereignty in their sepa- 
rate states, would become a splendid 
aristocracy, the peers of the empire ; 
while the popular element would 
be represented, in all probability, by 
delegates from the parliaments of 
the several states. No place would 
be left in such a scheme for the 
small fry of the German aristocracy, 
and their occupation would be mani- 
festly gone. In the present di- 
vided state of Germany, they are 
able to hold their heads above their 
neighbours, and arrogate to them- 
selves the social position and privi- 
leges of a patrician caste, although 
it is hard to see what solid advan- 
tages are gained by the retention of 
such a position, in comparison with 
those which they would gain, in 
common with all their  fellow- 
countrymen, by an increase of na- 
tional dignity and strength. I im- 
agine that there are few English- 
men or Frenchmen who would not 
prefer being simple citizens of their 
own countries to being airy noble- 
men of a country which is not even 
sure of its own existence. That 


this party has still so much in- 
fluence seems astonishing; but its 
position of privilege of admission 
to the courts of the princes tends .to 


give it a factitious importance. 
Princes are men, and men do not 
like to be disliked by those who sur- 
round their persons; and from this 
cause it doubtless happened that the 
late weak and good-natured King of 
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Prussia was so much in the hands of 
a camarilla of the ‘‘ Junker” party, 
From this party, doubtless, ema- 
nates all that petty hostility to 
England and the English which 
is so unaccountably prevalent in 
Germany, and which showed itself 
in so marked a manner in con- 
nection with the affair of Captain 
Macdonald and the officials of the 
Rhine Railway. Not that the anti- 
English spite confines its expression 
to one class. We constantly hear 
England spoken against from those 
who have every interest the other 
way; but this is easily explicable 
on the ground that the majority of 
mankind do not think for them- 
selves, but only repeat, like parrots, 
the sentiments of others, and that 
this habit is most chiefly indulged 
in by vulgar minds in international 
cases. The envy that a people, not 
a nation, feels for a people that has 
long since become one, seems to me 
insvfficient for the mass of ill 
natured remarks that one constantly 
hears of us; and I cannot thus 
help thinking, that they have arisen 
from artificial instigation. The 
German aristocracy—in which I by 
no means wish to include the sove- 
reignos—is naturally aware, that were 
Germany in any respect centralised, 
its own importance must diminish 
in proportion; and were Germany 
ever centralised as France is, it 
would lapse into the merely no- 
minal condition of the aris 
of France. The law of primogeni- 
ture has been found by experience 
to furnish the only means by which 
an old nobility can preserve its 
continued life, and adapt itself 
to the changing circumstances of 
the times; and the absence of this 
law will cause, in case of political 
amalgamation, the nobles of Ger- 
many to die a natural death; while 
its existence, in the case of the 
princes, will preserve the princely 
houses, and constitute their leading 
members into peers of the empire, 
somewhat more splendid in position 
than peers of the realm are with us, 
each being still a sovereign in his 
own state; it being always sup- 
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d that all the princes are not so 
pig-beaded as the Elector of Hesse- 
Cassel, and that there are a snffi- 
cient number of sensible men among 
them to avert any second violent 
political convulsion. For ourselves 
it is doubtless desirable, provided 
such a consummation could take 
lace by fair means, that Germany 
should be able to consolidate her- 
self into one great nation. Ger- 
many united would constitute a 
military power able to laugh to 
scorn that of France. The present 
state. of things in southern Europe 
seems to render such a change every 
day more desirable. Only a stone 
or two is now wanting to complete 
the edifice of Italian unity. Napo- 
Jeon has it in his power, by a stroke 
of his pen, to give the Italians their 
much-longed-for capital. He may 
give or withhold ; but if he gives it, 
will he give for nothiog? There 
is a natural affinity between the 
Italian and French peoples, The 
French, notwithstanding the double- 
dealings of their government, have 
undoubtedly laid Italy under ad 


obligation by giving the first blow 


to the power of Austrie. Italy: will 
have an army, and, what is more to 
our purpose, a fleet, and that fleet 
might possibly be united to that of 
France for French purposes. Again, 
because Spain has fallen from the 
Spain of Charles V. to what she is 
now, we must not imagine that 
a nation is not capabie of even 
artial resuscitation. Lately she 
as been giving signs of life in the 
war with Morocco, and the recovery 
of St. Domingo. Her sympathies 
of race and religion lie with France 
rather than with England. She is 
under great obligations te England, 
but obligations do not always pro- 
duce good feeling, and she has still 
the thorn of Gibraltar sticking in 
her side. There has been talk of 
a union with Portugal, more pro- 
bable if Spain, as England has done 
with respect to Scotland, accepts a 
monarch from the smaller state. A 
great alliance of the Latin nations 
of the south to monopolise the Me- 
diterranean, and shut up our pas- 
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sage to India, would not be a plea- 
sant prospect for our statesmen to 
contemplate. Our French alliance 
hangs on the life, and still more on 
the circumstances, of Napoleon III. 
His personal policy is apparent] 
one of friendship with England, 
but he would not sacrifice his dy- 
nasty to our alliance; and unless 
he succeeds in making himself en- 
duringly popular, which he has not 
done yet with the intelligent classes 
of the French nation, he must be, to 
a certain extent, in the power of the 
army and the caprices of the unin- 
telligent classes. Contingencies 
might arise which would lead us 
to look forth anxiously for foreign 
alliances; and no alliances seem 
more natural than those which 
might be formed with people and 
races of the same kith and kin 
with ourselves. Such are the Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians. It ought 
to be, in the first instance, a main 
object of our policy to prevent these 
two races from quarrelling, and to 
do everything in our power for a 
aceable adjustment of their dif- 
erences. Were Germany united as 
one nation, we might have a mili- 
tary power closely connected with 
us, capable of counterbalancing 
France; and were Denmark, Swe- 


den, and Norway united and in 


alliance with us, we might be able 
to count upon a navy, manned with 
some of the best seamen in the 
world, as a supplement to our own. 
The Holstein question is a pecu- 
liarly delicate one. Until Germany 
is united, the King of Denmark can- 
not fairly be asked to give up Hol- 
stein ; and it would ig that the 
present differences of the Danish Go- 
vernment with that province would 
admit of an easier solution. At any 
price, France must be prevented 
from interfering, and least of all must 
opportunities of action be given to 
a Franco-Rassian alliance. As long 
as German unity remains a theory 
only, it behoves us to watch most 
carefully how we suffer the power 
of Austria to be further ened. 
At present Austria presents a bar- 
rier, however imperfect, to the ag- 
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grandisement of Russia on the Dan- 
ube, and France, through Italy, on 
the Adriatic, It is possible that 
the Emperor of Austria, listening 
to his better angel, may yet throw 
over the Pope and Jesuits, who 
have falready ruined the King of 
Naples, conciliate the Hungarians, 
and consolidate his position by 
giving back their old constitutions 
to his several provinces; but, as a 
German priace, he must be content 
to be no more than a secondary 
member of the confederativo, in 
consideration of the comparatively 
small number of German subjects 
over whom he rules. As it is, all 
the most intelligent wud liberal 
minded men in Germany see the 
importapce of keeping well with 
England ; and it is right that the 
ill feeling which prevails in Ger- 
many against England should be 
traced to its true source, which I 
believe to be the “ Junker” or Kreuz- 
Zeitung party. I verily believe 
that this party would rather throw 
themselves into the arms of Russia, 
and acquiesce in becoming slave- 
magnates of the Czar, than lose that, 
feudal position of privilege which 
they now retain by so feeble a 
thread. There is no doubt that the 
influence of this party has been 
already much shaken in Prassia by 
that alliance with the English royal 
family which seemed a guarantee for 
constitutional sympathies on the part 
of the highest personages in Prussia ; 
and the intended marriage of the 
Princess Alice with the Prince Louis 
of Darmstadt will be an additional 
tie, not without its political value, 
with the smaller states of Germany. 
In spite of my observations on 
the slowness of the Germans, and 
my gibes at their feminine sun, 
which are consistent with the ac- 
cidental definition of them given 
by the author of the Life of Goethe, 
“as the highly intelligent people 
who never sleep in a bed,”—they 
are a people who make sure of every 
step they take in advance, and 
may possibly realise in thé end, as 
compared with some of their neigh- 
bours, the fable of the hare and the 
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tortoise. Practical people are far 
too apt to despise theorists, as if 
all practice had not its first origin 
in theory. For a long time past, 
Germany has thought for the world, 
If it be true that Providence gave 
the land to France, the sea to Eng- 
land, and the air to Germany, it 
must be recollected that the land and 
sea would not be of much practical 
value without the air. A man has 
to breathe before he can walk or sail, 
Again, the area of the air, though 
less palpable, is less limited than 
that of the sea or land, and the 


frenzy of the elements display 
themselves in it to their fullest 
extent. No less true than noble is 


Schiller’s boast— 

“Mein unermesslich Reich ist der Ge- 

danke,” 

for thought, after all, is supreme over 
all the actions and inventions of map. 
It must never be fgrgotten, that 
though the people of England were 
often recalcitrant under the tyranuy 
of Rome, the first great shock was 
given to the system by a German 
priest, and that the press, without 
which modern civilisation would 
never have existed except in a 
Chinese shape, was a German in- 
vention. It is impossible to read 
our popular literature at the pre- 
sent day, without seeing how much 
it owes to the original thinkers of 
Germany, whose very originality is 
perhaps owing to the fact, that the 
circumstances of their country have 
precluded them from much talking 
or acting, and obliged them to con- 
fine themselves to thinking. It is 
probable that the. faster national 
civilisation goes ahead, the more 
does the action of thought suffer, 
for there is nothing so fatal to 
thought as business, bustle, hurry, 
worry, and precipitation. There is 
no doubt that Germany is a country 
containing material -resources 
to none in the world: each of its 
little capitals is a centre of civilisa- 
tion in its own way, each is a 
nucleus of provincial wealth ; and it 
is fair not to compare Berlin or 
Vienna separately with London or 
Paris, but the aggregate of the Ger- 
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man capital cities, small and great, 
with the monster metropolis of 
either France or England. What 
Germany can do when roused to 
action was shown inthe Libera- 
tion War of 1813; and should the 
stimulus be sufficient, she will’ be 
able to do much more with her 
present strength. With respect to 
the value of Germany as a great 
military ally to England, it must 
be considered how little remains to 
be done to make her military or- 
ganisation perfect. In no German 
state has the liability of any able- 
bodied man to military service been 
lost sight of as it has in England. 
At present the regular soldiers are 
generally, perhaps, inferior to those 
of France or England, because 
they.are, in the strictest sense, to be 
considered as militia rather than as 
regular soldiers; they are not, in 
fact, professional soldiers, except 
the officers; nor is it desirable that 
they should become so, as Germany 
has no foreign empire to defend. 
A very little more training would 
make them everything that could 
be desired, and capable of coping 
with any battalions in the world. 
Even at present they are used to 
act in large masses, and no excep- 
tion can be taken, by a military eye, 
to the drill or discipline of the 
troops ; only it would appear desir- 
able, as a guarantee of their steadi- 
ness in action, that there should be 
more old soldiers among them. 

With respect to ourselves, the 
question must soon arise how to 
make the volunteer rifle corps a per- 
manent institution of the country, 
and permanent they ought to be, iu 
some shape, as long as we wish to 
have national security. Their suc- 
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cess hitherto has been almost mira- 
culous, and only accountable for by 
the intense spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism which silently and un- 
obtrusively pervades the whole 
being of the British nation. But 
if loyalty and patriotism feel no 
longer cause for special alarm, will 
the love of playing at soldiers keep 
up the movement? We shall have 
sooner or later to revert to the old 
constitutional militia chosen by 
ballot, while the. volanteer corps 
may still exist as_ self-supporting 
corps d'elite. It has been lately dis- 
cussed in Germany, whether some 
such corps might not be advan- 
tageously formed, and whether the 
time and trouble now given to rifle 
shooting, and even cross-bow shoot- 
ing at popinjays, might not be ex- 
pended on the same kind of occupa- 
tion or pastime in a shape more 
available for national purposes. 
None of the more liberal guvern- 
ments of Germany need fear the 
creation of such a force, as, in con- 
tradistinction to a mere national 
guard, its strength would lie in 
those classes who have some stake 
in the maintenance of political quiet. 
The spirit of the German people, on 
the whole, is quiet, sober, and con- 
servative; they are, as a nation, the 
most imaginative people in the 
world. They have never fought, as 
yet, except on the side of England, 
with their own consent, and would 
be the safest allies we could possibly 
have; whereas the friendship of 
France, though doubtless very plea- 
sant and desirable, inevitably sug- 
gests the kind of uncertainty which 
attends iotimate domestic relations 
with a tame tiger.—Ever yours, 
TLEPOLEMUS. 
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PART XVI. 


CHAPTER LI.—MR. POCOCK IS INTRODUCED TO REBECCA, 


Tr, gentle reader, you ever cia ced 
to witness a steeplechase over a 
well-watered and somewhat diffic lt 
country, you may have seen, emesg- 
ing from the brook into which be has 
been pitched head foremost, some 
unfortunate rider whose once gay 
attire, now bedaubed with mud and 
slime, suggests the ludicrous com- 
parison of a garden-wasp crawling 
out of a bottle of the stalest beer. 
In no less sorry a plight was Mr. 
Pocock, who looked as if he had 
been attempting to capture a Will- 
o-the-wisp, and been led by the 
nimble fugitive through pool, mo- 
rass, and fen. From head to foot 
he was thoroughly bemired; and 
his usually rubicund countenance 
had assumed a ghastly hue, which 
hardly could be the result of mere 
bodily fatigue. Before uttering a 
word, he seized a glass, mixed for 
himself a large allowance of brandy- 
and-water, which he swallowed with- 
out drawing breath, and then sank 
into a chair with a dolorous groan, 
like the last sigh of an expiring 
walrus, 

The surveyor was the first to break 
the silence. 

“ Gudesake, Mr. Pocock !” he said, 
“what's this ot? What kind o’ 
wark hae ye been after this day? 
I’s wager, now, ye had a tulzie wi’ 
a wheen vagabonds, and brocht: them 
to jail as cannily as a Hielander 
drives a herd o’ nowt to the market. 
O man, but ye’re ower bauld and 
venturesome! Ye should consider 
that a precious life like yours is no 
to be thrown away like a stoup o’ 
dirty water.” 

“What's daty, is duty,” answered 
Pocock. “I never was known to 
shirk it. I allers do what I can do; 
but there is such a thing as odds, 


and that no man can strive against. 
Worn’t there a place that was called 
Fountain blue ?” 

“You mean, perhaps, Fontaine 
bleau ?” said I. 

“In course I do,” replied Pocock, 
“That's what I said—Fountain blue, 
It was there that Buonaparte kissed 
the eagle, which was a graceful way 
of saying that he had to give in, be- 
cause he could show fight no longer. 
He know’d he was done for then, and 
he dido’t scruple to say it. Tad- 
caster’s my Fountain blue. I’ve 
been done for! It’s a painful thing 
for a man at the head of his profes- 
sion to allow it, but I’ve been regu- 
larly done for! ‘What's the use o’ 
pride?’ as I once heard the Newgate 
ordinary say to a cracksman that 
was boastful of his doings—‘ what's 
the use o’ pride? It makes a man 
hold his head so high that he doesn’t 
see the ditch before him.’ That's 
gospel truth ; but I didn’t think the 
day would come when I would have 
to take them observations as appli- 
cable to a gentleman of my calling, 
let alone experience. Bat,” con 
tinued Mr. Pocock, again replenishing 
his glass, ‘‘the very sharpest may 
be taken in ; and so I kiss the eagle. 
As for ditches, I’ve had enough of 
them this blessed night to serve me to 
my dying day.” 

It cost me some trouble to extort 
from Mr. Pocock the particulars of 
bis adventure ; for his recent discom- 
fiture had rendered him somewhat 
morose, and he continued to harp 
with distressing monotony on the 
parallel between his case and that 
of the Emperor of the French, evi- 
dently suggested by some previous 
contemplation of an engraving after 
Horace Vernet, which was then po- 
pular in the printshops. At length, 
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however, I succeeded in getting out 
the story, which I shall take the 
liberty of recounting, partly in my 
own language, so as to curtail the 
Pocockian circumlocutions. 

It appeared that our excellent 
detective, shortly after leaving the 
railway station, became aware that 
he was followed by the imp whose 
gambols Osett had remarked. Al- 
though conceited, Mr. Pocock really 
was a sharp and quicksighted man, 
accustomed, like all of his craft, to 
draw conclusions from circumstances 
which would have appeared trivial 
to others; and he instantly con- 
ceived the idea that the urchin had 
been sent after him asa spy. His 
first impulse was to accost the boy 
—his second to take no notice of 
him until he should fall in with 
one of the Tadcaster police, to 
whose custody he might consign 
this modern Flibbertigibbet; but his 
perplexity was soon ended, for the 
boy, after throwing a few additional 
somersets, gradually drew near, and, 
peering curiously into his face, in- 
quired if he wasn’t Mr. Pea from 
London ; for if he was, Jem Ander- 
ton wanted to speak with him. 

Now this Jem Anderton was, 
according to Pocock, a character of 
considerable renown among the 
fraternity of the police, He had 
once been on the detective force, 
but had been dismissed under 
strong suspicion of having taken a 
large bribe from a brace of swindlers 
whom the authorities were most 
apxions to secure. No direct proof 
could indeed be brought against him ; 
but he was sacrificed for the same 
reason that Cesar assigned when 
he divorced his wife, for it is a 
wholesome rule of the force that its 
members must be above suspicion. 
He had shifted his abode from Lon- 
don to the north of England, where, 
being an enterprising man, he had 
opened several public-houses in 
different localities ; and, moreover, 
he still maintained a correspond- 
ence, though strictly private, with 
a few of his old comrades, to whom 
he was occasionally able to give 
some valuable informatiun. 
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All this was well known to Pocock, 
who had in fact suggested to one 
of his subordinates the propriety 
of writing to Anderton to inquire 
about Speedwell, in the event of 
their obtaining no trace of him in 
the metropolis ; so that the 
delivered by the boy did not take 
him altogether by surprise. It did 
certainly strike bim as curious how 
Anderton should have divined that 
he was to be in Tadcaster that 
morniog ; but those connected with 
the police have strange modes of 
ascertaining the movements of the 
brotherhood, and it was, on the 
whole, more probable that Jem 
Anderton might be expecting him, 
than that Speedwell should have 
taken the alarm. Pocock, therefore, 
without any misgiving, accepted the 
guidance of the lad, from whom he 
could extract nothing more than 
the message previously conveyed. 

The boy did not enter the town, 
but followed a path leading to the © 
remoter part of the race-course, 
where he said Anderton was to be 
in waiting. No Anderton appeared ; 
but in liew of him a respectable- 
looking man, who had been lying 
on the turf, rose up, and, touching 
his hat, inquired— 

“ Be you Mr. Pocock, sir ?” 

On receiving an answer in the. 
affirmative, he stated that Ander- 
ton had been compelled, for special 
reasons, to go that morning a short 
distance into the country, but that 
he had desired him to be in waiting 
at that place, with a horse and gig, 
in case Mr. Pocock should appear, 
as he was wanted particularly on a 
matter of the utmost moment, 

“I wasn’t quite sure about the 
man,” said Pocock, “ for he was one 
of that oily-speaking sort that I 
consider to be somewhat slippery. 
Whenever I sees a chap with a face 
as broad as the moon, who shows his 
teeth, and makes on as if he liked 
you, I allers suspects roguery—if he 

ats out both his hands to you, sure 
or certain he intends to take you 
in. Of course, this bere cove 
dursn’t take that liberty with me; 
but I dida’t like his eye—it was a 
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thought too jerky. SoI asked him 
if Jem Anderton had not given him 
a token, which I may tell you, Mas- 
ter, is a way we have in the force. 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘I doesn’t know 
about tokens, but Measter Anderton 
told to me to ask, if you asked any 
questions about him, whether you 
would fetch or carry.’ ‘ All right !’ 
said I; ‘so, my good map, let’s be 
off without farther delay.’” 

“Really, Mr. Pocock,” I said, 
“you excite my curiosity. May I 
inquire what mystic meaning those 
few words conveyed ?” 

“Well; it’s an old story now, 
though by no means a bad un. 
When I was a young hand, jast be- 
ginning business, I was sent down 
in plain clothes to the Epsom races, 
where we know’d that the light- 
fingered gentry would be at work ; 
and our superintendent—the same 
old gentleman I told you about, who 
. was a second father to me—gave 
me no end of directions. In them 
days men wore either Hessian boots 
or pumps and stockings; and when 
I came into the ring, where I 
thought most of my birds would be 
busy, I sees the queer-looking chaps 
—for I didn’t know them then by 
head-mark—mostly in pumps. But 
what took my fancy especially was 
this—that I observed, just under 
the pump-tie of the right foot, in 
more than a dozen of them, a clover 
leaf, which, says I to myself, can’t 
be there by accident, but must have 


a meaning, which meaning it’s my 


business to find out. So, as I was 
in pumps myself, I gets a clover 
leaf, and sticks it in. Presently, in 
the middle of a race, I feels a pinch 
on the arm, and I hears a whisper— 
‘Fetch or carry?’ ‘ Oarry,’ says I; 
and something slid into my pocket. 
Next minute I heard the same— 
‘ Carry,’ says I again, and I bagged 
another weight. Before that race 
was done [ had five jolly pocket- 
books, containing no end of notes, 
to deliver at the station-house ; and 
the detection of that ‘ere dodge by 
a young hand was allowed to be as 
clever a thing as was known in the 
records of the profession. Of course 
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no song was made about it; but as 
a token from Jem Anderton, who 
was by no means the worst officer 
I ever know’d, it was convincing ; 
so I concluded that all was right, 
and got into the gig.” ; 

Pocock then narrated how he had 
been driven for a distance’ of at 
least three miles, over side-ways and 
rough unfrequented roads, to a soli- 
tary old house, which might at one 
time have served for a store, sita- 
ated on the bank of a canal. There 
he was received by a buxom wench, 
with arms as muscular as a prize- 
fighter’s, who informed him that a 
friend was waiting for’ him in an 
upper chamber ;‘ 80, ‘after “climbing 
several flights of crazy wooden stairs, 
he was ushered into a room, tenanted 
only by a corpulent ‘elderly female 
in green spectacles. This wise wo- 
man, who might have passed for 
the Witch of Endor, was immersed 
in the study of a book that might 
have been either a copy of Hervey’s 
Meditations or a volume of the 
Newgate Calendar; end so intent 
was she on her literary toil that 
she did not even lock up to greet 
the detective officer. 

“T ask your’ pardon, ma’am,” 
said Pocock, “but I suspect there’s 
some mistake here. I was sent for 
to see Jem Anderton.” 

“No mistake by po manner of 
means,” replied the old lady, lay- 
ing down the book, and favouring 
her visitor with a gracious nod— 
“ that is, if you are Mr. Pocock; for 
I’m Jem Anderton’s mamma, and 
commonly does business for him 
when he happens to be out of the 
way, which, I’m sorry to say, he is 
jost at present. So sit you down, 
Mr. Pocock, and let’s have a cosy 
chat together. Dear-a-me, its a long 
time surely since you've been 
down in these parts! And how is 
Mrs. Pocock, and all the little Po- 
cocks ?” 

“JT didn’t come here to chatter, 
ma'am,” said Pocock, somewhat 
incensed. “I’ve lost too much pre- 
cious time already. Where's Jem 
Anderton? and what does he want 
with me?” 
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“Well, you see, it ain’t so easy 
a thing to answer that,” replied the 
old lady, with provoking calmness, 
‘My son Jem has queer ways 0’ 
his own, and doesn’t always leave 
word even with his blessed mamma 
where he is to be found. I dessay 
now he’s gone down. to Leeds, or 
somewhere near that, on his own 
affairs; but he'll be back in the 
course of a day or two, never fear 
you that. And in the mean time 
we'll try to make you as comfortable 
as we can. I’m always glad to see 
a friend of Jem’s in this house, spe- 
cially when he comes alone!” 

“ Zounds!” | shouted Pocock ; 
“Tg this a plant, or is the woman 
in her dotage? I give you warning 
that I am not to be trifled with” 

“T scorn your words, sir!” said 
the old lady, rising up and display- 
ing Amazonian proportions. “I 
never takes liberties with no man, 
least of all would I do so with a 
mouldy officer. Oho! you're for 
trying the door, are you? Shake 
away, Mr. Pocock, or kick, if you 
likes that better! It’s good stout 
timber, double-bolted on the out- 


side. Did you ever see a rat in a 
trap, Mr. Pocock? What! that 
won't do, won't it? Then I’m 


afeard you must just stay where 
you are; for the window is rather 
narrow for a man o’ your size, and 
I rather think the same objection 
will apply to the chimney.” 

“ You infernal old hag ! 4 

“ Hoity-toity, Mr. Pocock ! 
that your perliteness to a lady? 
But keep to your own side of the 
table, I advise you, my man, for 
I've got a tidy little bit of a re- 
volver here, that can both bark and 
bite, if need be. And it'll be bet- 
ter for you to keep quiet, old un ; 
for there’s three of my boys in the 
next room—wery fond o’ their mo- 
ther, they are, though somewhat 
rough with their hands—and if I 
whistle them in, you may chance 
to get a kick on the stomach that 
won’t improve your digestion!” 

The circumstances, it must be 
allowed, were such as would have 
tried the nerves of the bravest. 
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What could Pocock do? Evidently 
he had been decoyed into a place 
from which escape seemed perfectl 
hopeless ; for not only was the epi- 
cene individual before him ia pos- 
session of firearms, but there were 
sinewy ruffians at hand, of whose 
proximity, he was made aware by 
sundry tremendous oaths, doubtless 
growled out for his especial edifica- 
tion, as a mastiff gives challenge 
from its kennel. To negotiate, 
therefore, seemed the wisest course; 
so laying aside his staff, as a dis- 
comfited knight of the olden time 
would have thrown down his sword, 
Pocock craved a parley. 

“T knew,” said he, “that I had 
a deep scoundrel to deal with ; but 
for the life o’ me I could not make 
out what sort of fellow he was. 
For yéu see, Master, the woman’s 
clothes was all gammon and spin- 
ach ; but it was a geod get-up, and 
took me in fora minute or so. I'll 
say that, if it was my last word— 
a wery good get-up, as ever I saw 
at the playhouse. 

“« Now, then,’ says the fellow, ‘1 
sees you’re coming round, Mr. Po- 
cock, and are going to be conform- 
able, which is the best thing you 
can do; and as I doesn’t intend any 
harm by you, but the reverse, un- 
less you brings it on your own 
head, s’pose I offer you a glass of 
spirits and a mouthful o’ bread and 
bacon by way o’ doing the hon- 
ours of the house ?’ 

“Thank you, ma’am,’ says I; 
‘it would not be amiss, for | 
haven’t made much of a breakfast.’ 

‘«*That’s wot I thought,’ says he, 
sniggering, as he took a bottle and 
some victuals out of a cupboard ; 
‘and it’s a good sign that you can 
pick a bit, for I’ve known some that 
would not have felt much appetite 
sitting where you does. Here’s your 
very good health, Mr. Pocock, and 
thanks to you for this friendly visit, 
which is rather more than I ventared 
to expect, for gentlemen of your 
kidney are rather shy of accepting 
strange invitations.’ 

“« Your good health, Mrs. Ander- 
ton,’ says I, putting the best face 
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on it I could; for it’s best to be 
free and easy with characters of 
that kind, if you happen to find 
yourself in a fix. 

“*« Anderton be blowed !’ says he. 
‘Don’t you know whol be? Well, 
I'll tell you—I’m Rebecca!’ 

“*What!’ said I, ‘her ‘with the 
daughters, as used to smash the 
turnpike gates ?’ 

“** Just so, Mr. Pocock,’ says he; 
‘but I’ve given up them Jarks for a 
good while, and taken to another 
line of business. And now, as I 
have told you who I be, may I make 
so bold as to inquire what is your 
errand down here; for it isn’t for 
nothing that the great Mr. Pocock 
shows himself on circuit. You'll 
understand that, for more reasons 
than one, it will be best for you to 
speak the truth.’ 

“* Well, I don’t think,’ says I, 
if you are Rebecca, that it’s any o’ 
your brood I am seeking. Least 
ways, I’m not down here to look 
after anything that’s been done on 
the crack, but purely on a London 
matter.’ For you see, sir, I know’d 
by this time, well enough, what 
sort o’ company I was in ; and that 
my life mightn’t be worth an hour’s 
purchase if they thought I was try- 
ing to cram them. 

“*Tell that to the horse-marines !’ 
eays he; ‘I knows better: you've 
come down on the information of 
a rogue that has peached to Jem 
Anderton, and your blood be on 
your own head if you persist io 
denying it!’ 

“*Tv’s a fact though,’ says I, 
‘upon my sacred word of honour ; 
and that’s what no man of character 
in the profession would eay if it 
wasn’t true. You need not believe 
it unless you like; but I’m sworn 
to do my duty, and I'll do it, where 
I can, according to my warrant, but 
vo further. I repeat that I’ve no 
provincial job on hand; and its 
not my line to take observations in 
this district of country, unless I am 
specially retained.’ 

“*Then who is it you are after, 
Mr. Pocock?’ says he. ‘For I must 


have that out of you before you 
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leave this house ; and how you leave 
it, depends upon your answer. D—p 
all Rebeccas and nonsense! Come, 
now, I'll be plain with you. I’m a 
cratksman, sir; and there are four 
of us bere, all armed to the teeth, 
You’re in our power; and I needn’t 
tell you what that means, if you 
put us up to make mischief. [ 
never was a bloody map, but I’d shoot 
you down as readily as I would a 
mad dog, if I thought you were 
trying to sell us. Speak out, man 
—it’s the safest thing you can do— 
who is it you are after ?” 

“« He’s a Jew,’ says I—‘one 
Speedwell, charged with a forgery 
in London. If he’s a pal of yours, 
I've nothing further to say. You've 
got me me into the trap, I admit, but I 
shan’t die without biting.’ 

“*Speedwell? He’s not one of 
my pals,’ says he. If it be so, 
show us your warrant. This is a 
reckoning, remember, for life or for 
death,’ 

“T took it from my pocketbook, 
and handed it to him without any 
hesitation. He read it attentively. 

“« And you swear this is your 
whole business?’ says he; ‘ and 
that you received no other instruc- 
tions to bring you here.’ 

“*T came down solely to make 
an arrest in the forgery case,’ says 
I. ‘And if you don’t believe my 
word, I’m ready to take the cutter’s 
oath.’ 

“«Then, may the devil fly away 
with the idiot who set us on the 
wrong scent! Look you, Mr. Pocock, 
this may be an ugly job for all of 
us. We've been—no matter what 
we've been doing — but I thought 
you had come down about that, 
and so we trained you here; and 
I don’t deny that we had a plan for 
putting you out of the way—nay, 
you needn’t start, or look so white 
in the gills—for a week or 80, till 
the coast was clear. I see now that 
we were clean out of our reckoning, 
and I wish with all my heart we had 
never meddied with you. I'd be 
willing, for my part, to swear you 
upon blade and barker, and let you 
go, but the other chaps here will 
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never agree to that; so you must just 
take what comes: for if you make 
any row or resistance, aS sure as 
you are a living man, you sleep this 
night at the bottom of the canal, 
with a stone round your neck, by 
way of comforter!’ 

“T’d been in one or two bad 
scrapes before,” continued Pocock, 
“but never in such a one as this. 
An ordinary thief is commonly a 
poor hen-hearted creature; and you 
may walk into a flash-house where 
there are two dozen on ’em, and 
take out your man without much 
risk of the others venturing on a 
rush. But burglars and old con- 
victs are a clean different set. They 
are, for the most part, desperate 
bloody - minded villains, that will 
rather commit murder than give in; 
and if they get a chance at an officer 
—especially if they bear him a 
grudge—it’s likely he'll go down to 
his grave a maimed man, if they 
doesn’t finish him on the spot. I 
wasn’t much afraid of the fellow 
who called himself Rebecca, for he 
was of a better sort,—one of those 
clever chaps with some kind of edi- 
cation, who have, mayhap, been in 
an honest line, and they are seldom 
cruel; but it was probable that the 
others might think as little of throt- 
tling an officer, as a butcher would 
of knocking down an ox in the 
shambles; and a tempting shambles 
it was, to be sure,—a lonely de- 
serted house, where no cries could 
be heard, and a deep .muddy canal 
at the door, just convenient! 

“Tt’s true I had my pistols about 
me, and that was something; for I 
reflected that the chap in woman’s 
clothes, if he really intended foul 
play, would have tried to bully me 
into giving them up,—he know’d 
well enough that we never go with- 
out barkers. And it’s my opinion 
that he left them with me on purpose 
to keep his pals from attempting 
mischief, — for nothing frightens a 
bloodthirsty coward more than the 
sight of a pistol. So there was 
nothing for it but just to sit still, 
and take what Providence would 
send — Providence being mostly, as 
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I’ve hear’d it observed, upon the 
side of the police. 

“The partition wall was but a 
thin one, and though I couldn’t 
hear all that the men said, I hear’d 
enough to convince me that they 
weren’t all agreeable to something 
that was proposed. It was not 
cheerful by no means to hear such 
bits o’ speech as, ‘ Slit his weazand ? 
—‘ Knock the spy on the head !— 
‘Barkers has he ?’/— D— him! slip 
the bull-bitch at him — she'll tear 
out his throat in less than no time!’ 
but by-and-by it seemed as if Re- 
becca got them pacified, and they 
began to talk about carrying off the 
swag. Then some o’ them went 
out; and a while after there was a 
tramping on the stairs, and I hear’d 
a cart come up to the door; by 
which I knew that they were re- 
moving their booty, and that made 
me feel more comfortable and 
cheery-like, for I thought, now there 
was a fair chance of esca 

“ Well, Master, the day went by, 
and nobody came near me. he 
light grew fainter and fainter, for a 
thick mist had risen, and with the 
darkness ugly thoughts came back ; 
for there’s a cant saying that ‘a 
misty night is the devil’s delight;’ 
and sure enough it holds out a posi- 
tive temptation to murder. The 
cart had rolled off about an hour 
before, and there was no farther 
sound of voices: but I heard some- 
body moving, and at last there came 
a heavy tramp up stairs. I saw a 
light glimmer beneath the door—the 
bolts were drawn, and a dark figure 
entered, wrapt in a greatcoat, with 
@ crape over his face. 

“* Now for it!’ thinks I, keeping 
my pistol ready. 

“<Sit still, sir’ said the man, 
whose voice I recognised to be that 
of Rebecca, but he spoke quite dif- 
ferently from the way he did in the 
morning, — more slow and solemn- 
like. 

“+ Sit still, sir, and put away that 
toy. You have nothing further to 
fear, and in a few minutes you 
be free. I have saved your life, Mr. 
Pocock, — nay, more, I had to buy 
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it, for there were those with me 
whom you have been hard on be- 
fore now, and they were sworn to 
take revenge, if they could find the 
opportunity.’ 

“« Weil,’ says I—for bere be made 
a kind of pause—‘I’m bound to ac- 
knowledge that, though this has 
been altogether an irregular kind o’ 
transaction, you’ve behaved hand- 
some; so let's come to terms at 
once.’ 

“«Terms?’ says he, with a kind 
o’ wild laugh; ‘do you think I'd 
have bought your life to make 
money of it? You do not know 
your man, Mr, Pocock,—but ‘J know 
you and you may bless God for 

aving put it into your heart to do 
a deed of charity years ago, else this 
would have been the last. of your 
days. Do you remember the jewel- 
lery crack at Islington in 1839 ?’ 

“«Don’t I? says I, for I felt 
quite ‘sree now we began 
to talk of professional business. 
‘ That was the cleanest job that ever 
came under my notice. I worked 
a fortnight at it, but was no wiser 
at the end than a baby.’ 

“«But you made diligent search ; 
and at one house where you sus- 
pected the swag might be, you 
found, in a wretched garret, a poor 
lone woman with a sickly child, 
starving and abandoned. You saw 
that she was no common tramp or 
beggar—you gave her help, without 
which she must have died of want; 
and you did more — you brought 
her case before the public notice, 
and she was saved from misery and 
shame. Do you remember that ?’ 

“* Yes, I do. I was sorry for the 
poor thing, who had been led astray ; 
and it’s allers been my notion that 
a man who know’d the value of a 
good mother should be kind to a 
woman in distress.’ 

“‘And, in doing that, you saved 
my wife and child! ‘There’s my 
hand, sir, if you don’t object to take 
that of an outlaw; and however bad 
I may have been, there is no blood 
on it as yet. Nor shall there ever 
be; for rather than continue to 
herd with the human brutes I am 
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leagued with, I would cross the sea 
and begin an honourable +life else- 
where.’ 

“Tf that’s your view,’ says I, ‘T 
think I could make it qnite easy 
for you. It would cost no more 
than a simple surrender for some 
smal] job, not wery deadly, and I'd 
answer for a free ticket, and more 
than that, as soon as you landed in 
a penal colony.’ 

“« Ha, hal’ says he, ‘you mistake 
me quite. There’s work yet to 
be done in old Europe. Another 
shakiog of the thrones is near, and, 
even now, a strong arm has its 
price. But I have no time to lose, 
All I require from you is that you do 
not stir from this for the next twenty 
minutes. After that you are free, 
and may do precisely as you please. 
I return you your staff—I know 
that you have your pistols ready: 
do we part friends or enemies ?’ 

“IT couldn’t help it, Master — 
though it wasn’t perhaps what a 
man of my official standing shoald 
have said; but I said he was a 
brick, and God bless him! and so 
he left me. 

“T allers keep my word; but it 
was no easy matter to sit out the 
twenty minutes in a lone house 
like that, and in a room that was 
as dark as a dungeon. I could only 
guess how time went, for I couldn't 
see the face of my watch; but at 
last I groped my way to the door, 
walked gingerly down stairs, and 
got out into the mist that was 
driving past so thick that you 
could almost have cut it with a 
knife. Just then I hears a low 
growl bebind me, and I know’d it 
was the bull-bitch! So I made a 
bolt right forward, and went splash 
head furemost into the canal. How 
I got out of it I can’t explain, but 
I did reach the bar: somehow, and 
then I took across the country .as 
hard as my legs would carry me, 
without knowing in the least where 
I was. You'll never know what 
ditches and hedgerows are, Master, 
until you have tried a blind run in 
the fog. At last I found myself on 
the highway; and presently a re- 
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turn post-chaise came up, which I 
bailed, and so I got back to Tad- 
caster.” 

Such was the sum total of Mr. 
Pocock’s confessions, the uttering 
of which seemed to operate upon 
him as a sensible relief; for there is 
no man who does not find a certain 
pleasure in recounting a personal 
adventure, even though it may not 
redound to his glory, or materially 
enbance his fame. It was our turn 
next to relate the events of the day, 
including the capture of Speedwell, 
which feat Mr. Pocock, after some 
unimportant criticism, admitted to 
have been very creditably performed, 
considering that it was the work of 
novices. 
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“Tt’s a satisfactory thing,” said 
he, “ that he has been catched at the 
poisoning ; for that will be nuts to 
the insurance offices, and mayhap 
will ye something into my pocket ; © 
but I can’t allow him to remain 
here on that charge. I’ve the first 
warrant, and off he goes with me to 
London to-morrow by a forenoon 
train. But this other business 
won't be allowed to sleep, you may 
depend on that. Trafficking in 
lives has become rather common of 
late, and this here is as nice a sample 
as one would wish to set before a 
sjary.” 

And so we parted, all of us well 
pleased to retire to rest after a day of 
such fatigue and excitement. 


CHAPTER LII.—-EXPLANATIONS OF VARIOUS KINDS. 


How my friend, the detective, 
contrived to arrange matters with 
the magisterial authorities I do not 
know ; but he was as good as his word, 
for early on the ensuing morning 
he departed with the captive Speed- 
well. And so, like one of the phan- 
tom forms that glide across the stage 
behind the seething witch- caldron 
in Macbeth, vanisheth from my 
story the portly apparition of the 
Pocock. 

Dr. Menelaws reported favourably 
of Littlewoo, adding, however, that 
he was yet too weak to be removed, 
and suggesting that he should be 
left at Tadcaster for a few days 
longer in order to recover strength 
—an arrangement of which I cordi- 
ally approved, as his presence in 
London was not required, and might 
have been an embarrassment. The 
poor fellow was still nervous, though 
greatly relieved by the knowledge 
that he had got rid at last of his 
arch enemy ; and he expressed him- 
self not only as grateful for what 
had been done, but willing for the 
foture to be ruled by the advice and 
submit to the guidance of Mr. Shear- 
away. Nor could I doubt the sin- 
cerity, though I might question the 
durability, of his penitence ; for vice 
and dissipation had not obliterated 


the home affections, and while these 
remain there is always some chance of 
amendment. 

I spent the greater part of the 
day with Menelaws, renewing the 
recollections of our youth; but the 
remorseless hours went swiftly by, 
and the time came when I had to 
return to London. Davie Osett, 
however, declined to bear me com- 
pany. 

“The fact is, Mr. Norman,” said 
he, “that being sae far north al- 
ready, I think I shall e’en stretch a 
point, and gang down, for a day or 
two, to the Birkenshaws. I dinna 
ken how it is, but it feels to me as 
if the air here were twice as caller 
as it is about London ; and I’m ower 
near the Border no to hae a hanker- 
ing after the wimpling burns, and 
the ferny braes, and the braid loch 
that you and I used to dander about 
when we were little mair + than 
weans. Then I want to see how 
the auld man is, for he'll be yam- 
mering about me as Jacob did about 
Benjamin ; and I fancy I can hear 
Aunty Eppie skirlin’ wi’ delight 
when I tell her how you and I 
grippit the Jew. Ye’ll no persuade 
her that the scoundrel isna as strong 
as Samson, or at least as Joab, the 
captain of King David's host. I'll 















no bide lang, but I maun see the Birk- 
enshaws before the sun has twice gane 
down.” 

There was no resisting so reason- 
able a proposal, so we parted ; my 
foster - brother turning his face to 
the north, and I whirling back to 
London behind the panting locomo- 
tive. 

My first visit was paid to Mr. 
Poins, who was labouring under a fit 
of excitement quite extraordinary in 
an elderly London solicitor, who did 
not abandon the use of hair-powder 
until he found himself in a minority of 
one as regarded the application of the 
dredging-box. 

“‘T congratulate you, Mr. Sin- 
clair,” he said, “on the result of 
your expedition. It is a great tri- 
umphb, sir. Pocock has explained 
to me the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, and there can be no doubt 
that your promptitude and precau- 
tion were of most essential service. 
Sir, you may be proud of what you 
have done—quite as proud as I should 
be in gaining a reversal in the Upper 
House of a decision that had been 
come to by a committee of the House 
of Commons.” 

“T am obliged to you, Mr. Poins,” 
I said, “for the compliment ; bat 
the result is not more than we anti- 
cipated when we last met in this very 
room.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Sinclair, the re- 
sult is of greater importance than 
any of us supposed. The appre- 
hension of that man Speedwell 
might not in itself have been snffi- 
cient to clear up the mystery of 
the forgeries, but a providential cir- 
cumstance has occyrred which will 
make the whole transaction as clear 
as day, and remove every shadow of 
suspicion from the character of Mr. 
Beaton. I have extreme satisfaction 
in informing you that the missing sec- 
retary, Dobigging, is now in the hands 
of the police.” 

“That is great news indeed !” said 
I. “ How did that happen?” — 

“The vessel in which he had em- 
barked for America was wrecked 
on the Irish coast. Few lives were 
lost ; but the Liverpool authorities, 
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who had been warned to look ont 
for Dobigging (though the warnin 
did not reach them until the v 

had put to sea), were on the alert; 
and, hearing of the disaster, they 
despatched a smart emissary, who 
had no difficulty in discovering his 
man. Both rogues being in custody, 
there will probably be a competi- 
tion between them for the honour. 
able post of Queen’s evidence ; and 
as the secretary is the party whom 
the shareholders will be most anx- 
ious to convict, I think the chances 
are that your friend Mr. Speedwell 


‘will be selected to make the dis 


closure.” 

“And be hanged afterwards for 
having attempted murder ?” 

“Why, no—I should imagine 
that transportation is- the utmost 
penalty that will be inflicted ; though 
many a one, far less guilty than o 
is, hax ere now been sent to the 
gallows,” 

“And Mr. Beaton—how did he 
receive the intelligence ?” : 

‘*Mach more quietly than I ex- 
pected ; indeed, I am puzzled to ac- 
count for the marked change in his 
demeanour. You have seen enough 
of him to be aware how impetaous 
and self-willed he was— now, there 
is hardly any trace of that defiant 
spirit. Yet nothing I have observed 
leads me to think that his misfor- 
tunes have broken him down, or at 
all impaired his inteliect. He be- 
trays no lack of acuteness in dis- 
course, and his apprehension is as 
vivid as before, bat I cannot per- _ 
suade him to make any effort to- 
wards retrieving his affairs, No 
later than yesterday he said, ‘ Why 
would. you have me rack my braio 
for that which can avail me nothing ? 
Don’t you see, Poins, that I have 
lost the game, and with it every 
shilling I possessed? Would you 
have me pick up. the cards, and 
play them out again, in order to 
discover how it was that I chanced 
to lose? No, no! Save but my 
honour, and let the rest perish, and 
its memory too. Sell everything — 
make no struggle for a reversion. 
May my hand wither if I withhold 
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one penny from those who have a 
legal claim against me! Once free 
of these encumbrances, the world 
shall know that Richard Beaton is 
no pitifal hound to grovel and howl 
under the lash of misfortune.’ ” 

“That would seem to indicate 
that be has already formed some 
plan for the future,” I said. “ Un- 
dismayed by overthrow, he is again 
preparing for the contest. I can- 
pot but admire his gallantry. He 
shows the spirit of a hero!” 

“ Yes,” replied Poins, dryly ; “ but 
we don’t make heroes of our mer- 
chants, especially when they hap- 
pen to be unfortunate. But you 
are right so far. There is no rest 
for Beaton. Other men, when they 
have attained wealth, settle down 
to enjoy it. Beaton never could 
have done that. He must work at 
something, else he would sink into 
hopeless idiocy ; and it is quite 
possible, if he can find a proper 
field for his energies, that he may 
yet lay the foundation of a second 
fortune.” 

“Can you form any conjecture 
as to the nature of his scheme?” I 
inguired. 

“Not from any hint thrown out by 
himself,’ said Mr. Poins. “ Beaton 
never was communicative as to his 
projects; and of course, under pre- 
sent circumstances, he can have 
arrived at no fixed determination. 
However, I can see well enough 
that some notion or other has taken 
possession of his mind. Whatever 
it may be, I think it highly im- 
probable that he will remain in 
this country. He is much too 
proud for that; nor will he submit 
to be a subordinate. I think he 
will look out for some foreign con- 
nection, and go abroad.” 

“Taking his family with him?” 
said I, almost involuntarily. 

“Nay!” replied Poins, with 
something like a smile; “ that must 
depend a good deal upon circum- 
stances. I hardly think that Mrs. 
Walton is so necessary to his com- 
fort that she will be invited to 
share his exile; and if I may judge 
from appearances, his daughter 
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need not expatriate herself in order 
to find a home. But I shan’t say 
any thing more upon that subject, 
Mr. Sinclair, the rather as I have 
no reason to roe that you are 
any way interested therein.” 

For shame, Mr. Poins. That was 
an unfair thrust; but I could not 
parry it, or even look the old gen- 
tleman steadily in the face, so I let 
him enjoy his advantage. The fact 
is, that the shrewd lawyer had pene- 
trated to my secret, arguing that 
the zeal I had manifested in the 
cause of Mr. Beaton must arise 
from some other motive than mere 
general philanthropy. 

**T ought, however, to mention,” 
continued Poins, “that Beaton is 
evidently much impressed by your 
exertions in his behalf. He is, I 
think, conscious that he has done 
re wrong; and I will say this for 

im, that he is far above the com- 
mon meanness of hating more bit- 
terly upon that account. So take 
that to your comfort, my young 
friend, in case you doubt his feel- 
ings in regard to yourself. But do 
not ask to see him for a few days. 
I shall let you know when an inter- 
view will be acceptable.” 

_ I next repaired to the Stanhopes, 
where I was fortunate enough to 
find George Carlton in dutiful at- 
tendance upon Amy. 

“Welcome, thou modern Titus!” 
cried Carlton; “welcome from thy 
victory over the Jew! Say, Amy, 
what reward does the conqueror de- 
serve, who returns from the field 
of battle, with the captive at his 
chariot-wheels ?” 

“T suspect,” i Amy, “ the sole 
reward which Mr. Sinclair covets is 
thanks from a certain fair lady, 
which, I can promise him, will not 
be withheld.” 

“But where is she, Miss Stan- 
hope? Have you seen her lately ?” 

“Very lately; and you shall see 
her too when your conversation 
with George is ended; for I cannot 
flatter myself that you came here 
solely out of compliment to me. 
In short, dearest Mary is now re- 
siding here. With which announce- 
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ment I shall leave you gentlemen 
to your talk.” 

Carlton then informed me_ that 
there had been a regular explosion 
in Mr. Beaton'’s establishment, Mrs. 
Walton having become so violent 
as to drive even the patient Barker 
into rebellion, and having insisted 
on forcing her way, spite of all op- 

ition, into her brother’s study. 

r. Beaton had by this time some- 
what recovered from his lethargy, 
though still confused from the ef- 
fects of a strong opiate; yet for a 
few minutes he endured with appa- 
rent passiveness the storm of ob- 
jargation and reproach which Mrs. 
Walton launched at his head. Solo- 
mon has said that a soft answer 
turneth away wrath; but absolute 
silence has not always the like ef- 
fect. The irritated woman probably 
thought that he was tongue-tied by 
the consciousness that he had in- 
jared her cruelly; and, gaining ad- 
ditional courage from his presumed 
meekness, she raved like another 
Xantippe. No medicine that the 
science of the physicians could haye 
suggested, could have been so ef- 
fectual for the recovery of Mr. 
Beaton. He rose, not a debilitated 
and dispirited man, but with as 
commanding a mien and imperious 
a will as when his word was the 
law to many, and the frantic woman 
instantly quailed before him. She 
fled from his presence; and then, 
according to Barker’s account, he 
began deliberately to set his house 
io order, exhibiting as much preci- 
sion, or even more, than was his 
wont. Mary he saw only for a few 
moments; but in spite of her ear- 
nest entreaties he* would not suffer 
her to remain with him. The Win- 
dermeres as well as the Stanhopes 
had pressed her to come to them, 
but Mary preferred the society of 
her early friend. Mrs. Walton had 
decamped bag and baggage, carry- 
ing with her, it was alleged, many 
more articles of jewellery and vertu 
than she had brought to the house ; 
and such was her haste that she 
did not even pause to bestow a 
parting benediction on her niece. 


The house was cleared, with the sole 
exception of the stady; and. of all 
the servants Barker alone remained, 
the faithful fellow absolutely  re- 
fusing to quit his master in the day 
of desolation and distress, 

“Amy tells me,” said Carlton, 
“that but for this forced separation 
from. her father, Mary would be 
perfectly cheerful. Bat the old 
man was peremptory, and to have 
persisted would have given him an- 
noyance; besides, as you are well 
aware, he ‘s by no means of a do- 
mestic turn. For the rest, she ig 
well pleased to escape from the 
endless whirl of gaiety, which she 
never liked, and the attentions of 
various disinterested gentlemen, 
which had become positively dis- 
agreeable. One thing [ can tell 
you—Pentland is out of the field, 
He is off in a yacht to the Mediter- 
ranean, in order that a decent in- 
terval may elapse before he pays 
his addresses to Miss Ingotson, the 
banking heiress, who, I understand, 
has the vriority on his list. But 
you have had another rival, Sin- 
clair, and a very formidable one 
too. Lamley has been here.” * 

“Tumley!” I cried; “impos 
sible !” 

“Nay, hear me out,” said Carl 
ton. “I know perfectly weil to 
what you allude. Lumley, knowing 
my intimacy with you, came here; © 
but it was to confer with me. What 
he said I must not reveal; be 
yond this, that had lack of fortune 
been an obstacle to your union with 
Miss Beaton, that would certainly 
have been removed. Norman, I do | 
not believe that there ever was @ 
nobler fellow than Lumley !” 

‘‘ Troe—most true,” said I. “ He 
is a noble fellow; bat—but—I wish 
to heaven he had not been so un- 
necessarily communicative |” 

“Ah, there’s your pride again!” 
said Carlton. “ Really there is no 
knowing how to deal with you 
Caledonians. Lumley, I daresay, 
likes you well enough—indeed I 
know that he has a high regard for 
you—but his object was not your 
advancement, but a chivalrous and 
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honourable wish to promote the 
happiness of a most estimable lady, 
‘whom he respects, admires, and —” 

“ Loves, you would say? Oat with 
jt, Carlton; nay, man, don’t boggle 
at the pbrase! Since there must 
be an episode of knight -errantry, 
let me at least have the benefit of 
the whole details.” 
_ “Well, supposing that I did say 
he loved her, what right have you 
to object? O Norman!—my dear 
friend—is it possible that you can be 
so blinded, even by temporary jeal- 
ousy, as not to see and appreciate 
the singular generosity of this man ? 
Can you set no value on his for- 
bearance, on his delicacy, on his 
self-abnegation ? Has he ever cross- 
ed your path? or rather, has he not 
made way for you, sacrificing what 
all men must account a most reason- 
able hope, rather than sever affec- 
tions which he believes to be al- 
ready engaged? If you cannot see 
that, then I say that Lomley is 
more worthy to win her than you 
are !” 

Carlton spoke, as was his way, 
with so much earnestness and deep 
sincerity, that I could not help feel- 
ing that be had the best of the 
argument, and that I was wilfuly 
lacing myself in a false position. 
Bat I need not tell lovers, past or 
present — from which catagory few 
persons beyond the age of eighteen 
are excluded—that the honeyed cup 
of expectation is never free from a 
certain touch of the gall of jealousy ; 
and that, though the sweet im- 
mensely> preponderates over the 
bitter, the flavour of the latter is 
80 strong that it still lingers on the 
lips. I was not absolutely jealous 
of Lumley —that is, I did not sup- 
pose him capable of harbouring a 
desire to supplant me in the affec- 
tions of Miss Beaton — but I felt 
disposed to resent what appeared to 
me almost av unwarrantable inter- 
ference. Generosity, though it is a 
quality much to be commended, 
does not always beget gratitude ; 
and I could not help thioking that, 
since Lumley had thought proper 
to divulge his very munificent in- 
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tentions to Carlton, the latter might 
have had the discretion to abstain 
from making me aware of the cir- 
cumstance. Few men of spirit like 
to be patronised ; and the nearer 
you stand in your own estimate to 
another person, the less are you 
disposed to accept from him a gra- 
tuitous benefit which must im- 
ply a great and lasting obligation. 
Now, thoogh Lumley bad the ad- 
vantage of me, both as regarded 
wealth and position in society, still 
I was a gentleman, and so far en- 
titled to look upon him as an equal ; 
and it was exceedingly irksome to 
me to hear him thus lauded for 
magnanimity in a matter essentially 
personal to myself. 

“Carlton,” said I, “you were 
pleased just now to make reference 
to my pride; and if I recollect a- 
right, it is not the first time that 
you have done so. Let me tell you, 
my good fellow, that in that respect 
we are pretty much on a par; for I 
know no man more ready than you 
are to resent a slight, or to writhe 
under the weight of an obligation. 
If you were in my position, and 
were to be informed that a gentle- 
man who had once seriously thought 
of paying his addresses to Miss 
Stanhope, but who had courteously 
waived his pretensions in deference 
to your prior claims, was making 
inquiries as to your pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, with the avowed inten- 
tion of providing you with a hand- 
some annuity in casé»' pou ' were 
otherwise not rich enoagh to’ marry 
—would you ‘be disposed to ‘feel 
very grateful? There is no man 
of all my acquajntance who would 
receive such ‘a proposition with a 
worse grace = if, indeed, you did 
not make it a positive ground for 
quarrel! And do you blame me 
for baving simply expressed a wish 
that Lumley had not been quite so 
ready with his offers of assistance ? 
Generous he is, beyond all manner 
of doubt ; but I cannot admit that 
he has shown much delicacy ia this 
matter.” 

“No, Sinclair!” replied Carlton, 
with some emotion. “Therein, at 
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least, you are wrong. Lumley’s 
condact throughout has been per- 
fect—T am the party to blame. 
Norman! I could bite through my 
tongue for having been so inexpres- 
sibly stupid as to blurt ont this— 
the more so as I have broken faith 
with Lumley, who conjured me not 
to whisper a word as to his inten- 
tion. Now have I, through my 
foolish indiscretion, made you per- 
haps detest the man whom you 
ought most especially to esteem !” 

‘Nay, George —now you are fly- 
ing off at a tangent in the other 
direction! Lumley must ever com- 
mand my esteem, and my gratitude 
too — though on other grounds than 
this last token of his goodwill. 
Think no more of it, and let us 
drop the subject for ever.” 

“Well, this shall be a lesson to 
me for the future. I'll purvey me 
a statue of Harpocrates, and study 
how to rule my tongue. By the 
way, you will regret to hear that 
another of your rivals has disap- 

red.” 

‘Indeed! who may that be ?” 

“No less a personage than the 
Honourable Sholto Linklater. He 
has been trying his luck at the rails 
with dismal success, buying, with 
unerring instinct, the most  suspi- 
cious kind of shares; which, when- 
ever he purchased them, were sure 
to go down; so in order to avoid 
the Philistines, Sholto has trans- 
ferred himself to Boulogne, where 
he is trying to earn a precarious 
subsistence at the billiard-table.” 

“ Poor fellow! I hope that some- 
thing may turn up for him yet.” 

“There is always hope for the 
man whose father is a peer and 
a Whig. Rarely does one of that 
class fail to extract a balsam from 
the box of Pandora. But come — 
I see by the expression of your eye 


that you are thinking of other [ 


matters. Notwithstanding your 
sneer at knight-errantry, you who 
have been out on an adventure, 
shall have the privilege of telling 
it to the lady you adore.” 

What followed, however interest- 
ing to ourselves, is of no conse- 
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quence to the reader; so I ghall 
omit love - passages, which, hen 
narrated in the first person, are al- 
ways odious and impertinent. Many 
of you, my beloved hearers of both 
sexes, have been wooers or wooed ; 
and that being the case, you require 
no enlightenment on the sort of 
conversation which is practised on 
such occasions. You know perfecily 
well that in those delicious inter- 
views coherency is entirely sacri- 
ficed, sentiment discarded ag a 
hypocritical contrivance, and elo- 
quence about the last thing in the 
world which any one would attempt 
to introduce. Elderly  spinsters 
who have never known the luxury 
of a lover, and maidens in their 
teens who long for the possession 
of a slave, have a firm and undevViat- 
ing faith in the veracity of the 
speeches which adroit novelists 
assign to their characters in every 
stage of the mysterious process of 
love - making, and accept the lan- 
guage of the melodrama for that of 
overwhelming passion. Shakespeare 
true to nature? Never was there a 
Can 
you, sir or madam, imagine two 
young persons—let us call them 
Romeo and Juliet — conversing in a 
moonlit garden in beautiful blank- 
verse, culling out the choicest rheto- 
rical figures, and uttering them in 
language so perfect, and tones 80 
pathetic, that the nightingale in the 
pomegranate tree ceases her amo 
rous descant to listen to music more 
sweet and witching than her own? 
Never, by any child of the houses 
of Montague or Capulet, were such 
harmonies as those conceived; for 
the language of true love is scarcely 
more intelligible than the babbles of 
a child, who feels a new joy in his 
heart, but lacks the power to give it 
adequate expression, Therefore say 


“ Procul, 0, procul este profani !” 


Let love speak for itself in its own 
hieroglyphic mode, with its strange 
contractians, elisions, and panto 
mime which is not resolvable into 
any known form of speech ; but do 
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not, as you would avoid the scourge 
of Rbadamanthus and the heavy 
vengeance of insulted Oupid, parade 
before us your epamoured pairs, 
talking sublime platitudes in periods 
of the most perfect exactitude, and 
ransacking creation for metaphors 
and similes so outrageously extra- 
vagant, that eves a poet would 
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hesitate to set them down, lest he 
should be suspected of midsummer 
madness. Think you that the sil- 
ver-tongued Ulysses made a touch- 
ing oration when he asked the 
adored Penelope to become his 
bride? Not he! He looked v 
much like a booby, and his sie 
was no better than a stammer. 


CHAPTER LIII.—SHEARAWAY TAKES HIS DEPARTURE. 


My excellent friend Shearaway 
was ne sooner made aware of the 
position of the unfortunate Little- 
woo, then he commenced his prepara- 
tions for departing bomeward, in- 
tending to touch at Tadcaster on the 
way, for the purpose of taking that 
misguided youth along with him. 

“What we are to make of him 
when we do get him home, Nor- 
man,” said he, “ passes my judg- 
ment. It would never do to let him 
rake about Edinburgh ; and I doubt 
whether he would like being hoarded 
out. It’s perhaps not a righ? thing 
to say, but I sometimes think that 
mitigated slavery, under due re- 
strictions, would be an important 
adjunct to civilisation. The Ro- 
mans, who were shrewd old carles, 
saw that clear enough; for I mind 
the Professor of Civil Law telling 
us in his lectures, that a father 
might scourge his grown-up bairns, 
send them to work in the country, 
or even put them ,to death if they 
deserved it, That was sharp 
practice, no doubt, but it kept the 
ne’er-do-weels in grand order; and 


something of the kind, in my 
humble opinion, is very much 
wanted in this country.” 

“Heyday, Mr. Shearaway! Do 


you advocate a direct interference 
with the liberty of the subject ?” 
“Liberty of a fiddlestick!” re- 
plied Shearaway. 
ject, as you call him, becomes fatu- 


ous or demented, you take the li-~ 


berty, and the law enforces it, of 
clapping him into limbo, And 
what for? Just that he may be 
restrained from doing an injary 
either to himself or others. But if 


“When the sub- 


a fellow becomes a habitual drunk- 
ard, sotting away his brains, equan- 
dering his means, disgracing his 
family, beating his wife, and mak- 
ing himself a general nuisance, the 
law, forsooth, declines to interfere! 
Is that sense? There's a human 
soul going openly to perdition for 
want of restraint—a soul that might 
be saved, and a body that might be 
made useful, if reasonable coercion 
were employed — but that’s clean 
contrary to the principles of the 
British constitution! Civis Roma- 
nus sum! My faith, if any young 
Roman lad had behaved like Jamie 
Littlewoo, the Prator would soon 
have disposed of that plea! The 
deboshed civis would either have 
been drafted into the nearest re- 
cruiting legion, or been sent to work 
at the mines. Life is but a pil- 
grimage, Norman, for the strongest 
as well as the weakest; and if a 
man cannot guide himself, he should 
be put into a gang, and be forced 
to march onwards whether he will 
or no.” 

“ Nevertheless, Mr. Shearaway, 
we must take the law as we find it. 
I hope you will be able to devise 
something for the. poor fellow, who 
has already suffered a great deal, 
and seems throughly repentant of 
his folly. There are good lenny in 
him which really give me hope for 
the future.” 

, Sbearaway shook his head. 

“There are two kinds of men,” 
said he, “‘that I defy you to keep 
from going to the mischief. The one 
is the obstinate, arrogant idiot, who 
will listen to no advice, but thinks 
himself far wiser than the rest of 
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mankind. I’ve two or three such 
among my clients — lairds they sare, 
who thiok to better themselves by 
speculation—and it’s as much as I 
can do to prevent them from ruin- 
ing themselves, stoup and roup, by 
interposing delays; for which ser- 
vice, you will readily understand, 
they are quite the reverse of grate- 
ful. The other is the pure, natural 
bauldy, soft as wax, that takes the 
impression of every seal, no matter 
what has been.stamped on it be- 
fore. Now, to apply the doctrine : 
Jamie Littlewoo is the lad of wax 
— have a care, Norman, my man, 
that you don’t make me think you 
belong to the other division.” 

“You amaze me, Mr. Shearaway ! 
Pray, what have I done to bring 
me within the scope of your cen- 
sure ?” 

“Let me first ask you a question. 
What is the cause of the extraordi- 
nary interest you take in the affairs 
of that man Beaton? It is but 
reasonable to suppose that you have 
some motive; and I can think of 
none, but that you have somehow 
committed yourself, and perhaps 
become his security. That’s a rock 
upon which even the most prudent 
are apt to split; for it’s difficult to 
say ‘no’ to an old man who is be- 
seeching you to save him from ruin 
at the mere cost of a scrape of your 
pen, though in fact a loaded pistol 
would be a far less dangerous play- 
thing. I cannot get it out of my 
head, but that you are some way 
compromised.” 

“If it were so, Mr. Shearaway, I 
am sure you would not advise me 
to repudiate a solemn engagement. 
But cheer up, my old friend, and 
don’t look so dolefal, at least upon 
my account. In brief, be it known 
to you that Mr. Beaton has a daagh- 
ter———-” 

“Oho!” cried Shearaway. “Sits 
the wind in that quarter? Beshrew 
me for a doited auld bachelor in 
not having thought of that before! 
Ay! I might have minded the old 
saying, ‘It’s never sae dark but 
that you may see the flaucht of a 
petticoat!’ But is it arranged, 


Norman? Is it a settled affair, or 


ovly a kind of fancy of your own? | 


In a word, are ye committed ?” 

“IT am, my friend; as fully ag 
honourable vows and honest love 
can bind a gentleman.” 

“Tben I give you joy, Norman,” 
said Shearaway, “with all my 
heart! The best thing a man can 
do is to settle himself before he 
becomes old and crotchetty; it’s 
likely to be best for his happiness 
both here and hereafter. Ay me, 
Norman! It gives me a sore heart 
to think, now that my hairs are 
grey, what a cosy hearth might 
have been mine if I had but been 
wise in *time. But I was overly 
cautious, and could not make up 
my mind; so 1 went on from year 
to year, never marking how time 
slipped by, till I found myself an 
elderly man in the midst of a new 
generation! And now, when [ 
come home on a cold winter’s night, 
wearied and jaded, there are no 
kind @oices to welcome me — no 
smiles to cheer me up. I have 
nothing to speak to but the pussy- 
cat, and she, poor beast, is often 
more taken up about her kittens — 
for she’s an awful breeder — than 
about her master! You're right 
to marry, Norman, though you will 
get no fortune with your bride, 
Bot what of that? You are well 
enough provided already, and it 
would be sinful to wish for more.” 

“You must anderstand, however, 
Mr, Shearaway, that the matter is 
by no means arranged, for I have 
not yet asked Mr. Beaton’s consent, 
and it is quite possible that he 
may object to such a marriage.” 

“I think you need have little 


apprehension on that score,” re - 


plied Shearaway. ‘* When the settle- 
ments are all on one side there can be 


no reasonable objection ; and unless © 


he is an absolute heathen, the man 
cannot help feeling bound to you 
for the zeal you have shown in bis 
behalf. No, no! you'll get Beaton’s 
consent, sure enough; but i advise 
you, after you are married, to keep 
as far away from him as you can. 
Give him a wide berth, Norman! 
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You are not the kind of lad to sub- 
mit patiently to domineering, and 
Beaton is as peremptory as a Turk, or 
a half-pay captain of the navy.” 

“ Certainly you are right there,” 
I replied, ‘‘ and that consideration con- 
firms the intention I had already 
formed of leaving London, and re- 
siding for the future in Scotland.” 

“I’m blythe to hear you say so!” 
cried Shearaway. “I'll be on the 
look-out for a purchase of an im- 
provable estate that will give you 
both amusement and occupation, as 
I take it for granted you would not 
care about qualifying yourself for 
the bar. It is an honourable pro- 
fession, doubtless; but the gowns 
are so plenty already that there’s 
more dust than guineas to be swept 
from the floor of the Parliament 
House; and I often marvel how 


CHAPTER LIV.—HOAXING, 
It will readily be conceived that 


my active participation in the events 
which I have already detailed, inter- 


fered grievously with my duties as 
& journalist; and I now resolved, 
without waiting for the denouement, 
at once to relinquish my engage- 


ment. And here let me remark, 
for the satisfaction of young men 
who may be tempted or compelled 
to cultivate letters as a profession, 
that there is no sillier prejadice than 
that which certain narrow-minded 
persons entertain against a connec- 
tion with the daily press. My own 
experience justifies me in saying 
that I consider such an occupation 
as more wholesome, bracing, and 
conducive to the development of 
mental power, than any other kind 
of literary training. Dexterity, 
clear perception, skilfal arrange- 
ment, and nervous expression, are 
the qualities most valued in @ jour- 
nalist; and these, I venture to as- 
sert, cannot be attained by brood- 
ing over sentimental verses, or en- 
diting metaphysical discourses, or, 
indeed, in any other way than " 
constant and assiduous practice. It 
has been alleged that this kind of 
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some of the poor lads yonder con- 
trive to get salt to their . 
But they are a fine light-hearted 
race; and it does one good to hear 
them cracking their jokes at the 
fireplace, as merrily as though their 
pockets were crammed with bank- 
notes.” 

“Tf I were forced to choose a 
profession,” said J, “wu - 
ably I would select the bar. But 
I really feel no ambition that way ; 
nor are my circumstances such as to 
render it necessary that I should 
again submit myself to the rule of 
Themis. So by all means look out for 
an estate.” 

“Enough said! and now fare- 
well, Norman, and may God bless 
you! When we next forgather, may 
it be under the shadow of Arthur's 
Seat.” 


AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


writing is apt to deteriorate style, 
and to induce slovenly habits of 
composition. I reply, that the 
work, from its very nature, demands: 
a rigid abstinence from verbosity,. 
obscurity, and tinsel ornament ;: 
that the style must be so perspicu- 
ous as at once to convey the distinct 
idea to the reader, without subject- 
ing him to the pain of a reperasal >. 
whilst, on the other hand, it mast 
be so pointed and terse as to attract 
and rivet his attention. I do not 
know where, at the present day, 
you can find better specimens of 
pure English composition than those 
which appear in the columns of the 
newspaper press; and though these 
may be called in one sense ephe- 
meral, since their interest passes 
away with the memory of the events 
to which they refer, they neverthe-- 
less exercise a deep and lasting in- 
fluence on the thought and: culture 
of the age. Those who remember 
what country papers were some five- 
and-twenty years ago, cannot fail 
to be struck with the immensity ‘of 
the improvement which has: 

made. The prevailing tone of  mo- 
dern journalism is very different: 

50 
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from what it was in the days of our 
fathers; when the flatness of gene- 
ral imbecility was only relieved by 
bursts of scurrilous vituperation, 
and when no higher mental accom- 
plishment, and no wider range of 
knowledge, were deemed necessary 
for the qualification of an editor, 
than would now be expected from a 
candidate for a subordinate post in 
the department of Customs or Ex- 
cise. Only in a few remote nooks 
of the country, where literature has 
as. yet taken but a feeble root, do 
we occasionally light upon a news- 
paper of the antiquated kind; but 
it needs little more than a glance 
at their vile typography and beggar- 
ly aspect —- setting aside altogether 
the. stale scraps and broken meat 
that constitate their literary ban- 
quet—to be aware that they are 
doomed to a speedy and most salutary 
extermination. 

Those who confine themselves to 
journalism only, cannot expect to 
survive in libraries; and _ their 
names will unquestionably be for- 
gotten. so soon as they shall have 
entered into tie famous nations of 
the dead. Bui the roll of fame is 
but a brief ore, if in it we ioclade 
those only whose works will be fa- 
miliar to the coming generations ; 
and as for mere mention in a cata- 
logue, why, that is a kind of immor- 
tality in which strumpets, scoun- 
drels, and tialefactors have an ex- 
orbitant shere. The journalist who 
performs his duty in a conscientious 
and. honourable manner, is, I fear- 
lessly maintain, as useful a member 
of the body politic as either the 
physician or the highest educational 
teacher; and at Jeast as much so 
as the Jawyer, though men of that 
class ar¢ apt to set forth pretensions 
towecviiar dignity. That conviction, 
pf Sonia dawning upon the minds, 


net only of the slothful and su- 
percilious, who were wont. to con- 
sider it a degrading thing for a 
gentleman to stain his fingers with 
daily or hebdomadal ink, but also 
of the corpulent academical levia- 
thans who are 


reluctant to pass 
their whelebere strainers 
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any species of natrition that is not 


of the Attic flavour. Considering 
the amount of maceration that Attie 
literature has undergone, and the 
innumerable instances in which- it 
has been swallowed and disgorged, 
freshness at least is not the quality * 
to which it can Jay any sort. of 
claim; and amidst the countless 
varieties of diet which quacks have 
recommended to our notice since 
the days of Avicenna or Dioscorides, 
no one, so far as I am aware, hag 
ventured to suggest a perpetual course 
of ambergris. 

I have been guilty, in the course 
of. the foregoing narrative, of so 
Many digressions, with far less rea- 
son te plead as my excuse than in 
this, that I make no apology to the 
general reader for bearing testi- 
mony in the cause of journalism, 
Rather let me apologise to my 
brethren for a weak and sorry protest, 
which many of them, were they so 
minded, could have stated with much 
more vigour and effect. 

It was incumbent upon me to 
make known to Mr. Osborne with- 
out delay the resolution which I 
had formed; and I was just on the 
point of sitting down to write to him 
when little Attie Faunce made. his 
appearance. 

Master Attie, like other gentle- 
men of a mercurial temperament, 
was occasionally afflicted by fits of 
ennui, arising from lack of occupa- 
tion; being precisely the kind of 
malady to which the familiar. imp 
who served Michael Scott was liable, 
and which he could not shake. off 
until bis master ordered him: .to 
twist the sea-sand. into adhesive 
cables. It is not so easy to. kill 
time as some men imagine; for 
although a considerable portion of 
our hours may. be. dis in 
sleeping, eating, drinking, _billiard- 


playing, and ,other. amuse 
there is, I verily believe, a. 
craving for work. which evea 

most idle experience — a divine 
monition mercifaliy devised to warn 
and stimulate the sloggard. Inno 
other way can I account for the 


singular tasks which men of fortume 
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often undertake, for. the sake, I 
suppose, of persuading themselves 
that they are really doing some- 
thing. One gentleman, with . no 
strong scientific promptings, shall 
commence the formation of a pri- 
vate museum of butterflies, beetles, 
or birds’ eggs — another, without 
even the remotest glimpse of the 
doctrines or tendencies of geology, 
walks abroad with a hammer vehe- 
mently splitting stones, and decor- 
ates. his study with a cartload of 
the most absolute rubbish—a third 
drives the neighbourhood mad by 
practising on the French horn, from 
which instrument he extracts sounds 
more hideous than the vociferations 
of a deserted donkey—a fourth, 
with as much taste for the fine arts 
as a chimpanzee, takes to photo- 
graphy, producing figures fit only 
to. be used as illustrations for a 
work on the natural history of 
abortions —a fifth purveys him a 
turning-lathe, and slices off his fin- 
ger-ends in the vain attempt to 
fabricate a set of. pieces as the 
farnitare of a back-gammon board! 
What kind of casual work gave 
Attie Faunce occupation I never 
exactly ascertained ; but he read a 
good deal, in a miscellaneous and 
discursive way, and had a neat turn 
for tossing off an epigram or a squib, 
with which effusions he occasionally 
enlivened the pages of a weekly 
print. 

Now, however, Attie appeared. to 
be in a most dolorous. condition 
exceedingly down in the month, 
(to borrow a vulgar but expressive 
phrase)—and covetous of sympathy ; 
which, by the way, is an emollient 
not always readily accorded. Merry 
fellows pay a severe penalty for 
their habitual exuberance of spirits. 
They can hardly persnade their 
friends that they are serious, even 
when they ere writhing with dis- 
ra and had Momus shown him- 
self in the Olpmpean hall when 
labouring under the agonies of 


toothache, doubtless. his sore tor- 
ture would have been regarded by 
the other deities as an exquisite 

and the narrative of his 
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received with a roar of unextinguish- 
able laughter. 

Not being an Olympian, however, 
I had some spare sympathy to bestow 
on my lively friend, who incontinently 
threw himself down on the sofa, and 
protested that he was the most mis- 
erable of men. 

“ What has gone wrong with you, 
Attie?” said I. “Nothing -very 
serious, I venture to predict, else you 
would not be quite so demonstra- 
tive.” 

‘‘O Sinclair, I am utterly wretch- 
ed! You won’t perhaps believe 
me, but I feel at times so melan- 
choly, and so savage with myself, 
that I could almost take a flying 
leap from the parapets of Westmin- 
ster Bridge! Indeed, rather than 
continue to erdure this state of un- 
certainty, and have every action of 
mine misconstrued in the cruelest 
way, I think I sball pack up a few 
traps and be off to the Rocky Moun- 
tains !” 

“To get your scalp taken off by 
provide 
a breakfast for a grizzly bear? Well 
—there is no accounting for tastes! 
Bat do, pray, be less enigmatical, 
and tell me what is your immediate 
disquieting cause ?” 

“Well then—since you must 
needs know it —life is worthless to 
me unless I can marry my cousin, 
Janey Osborne.” 

“ Life is never worthless, Attie ; 
but lovers have the privilege of hy- 
perbole. I recollect you hinted to 
me as much once before. Pardon 
me for putting so direct a question, 
but have you received any discour- 
agement ?” 

“Not from her, Sinclair! She is 
as fine an open-hearted girl as ever 
lived, and I am sure would take me 
with all my faults, Indeed, she has 
confessed as much; for, you know, 
young often 

ther 
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understanding ; and it was agreed 
that I should break the matter to my 
uncle.” 
Which ‘you did, Faunce, I trust, 
without undue delay ?” 
“In the course of that very after- 
noon I had an interview with my re- 
relative. I never felt oa dif- 
y in speaking to uncle Osborne 
about an ordinary matter, but on 
this occasion I was as nervous as 
any criminal when brought into the 
presence of his judge. The old 
gentleman heard me out quife quiet- 
ly, though I could see by the twitch- 
ing of his mouth that he also was a 
good deal agitated; and then put 
the usua] question — for I concealed 
nothing — why I had not applied to 
him in the first instance, before 
making a declaration to my cousin? 
I answered — what was the truth — 
that I really could not help it; and 
asked him if his own juvenile recol- 
lections could not suggest an excuse 
for deviating from the recognised 
diplomatic method. That passed 


muster well enough; but then came. 


a lecture upon my habits, ways, and 
mode of living, which made it appa- 
rent, to my horror, that uncle Os- 


borne was quite as cognisant of my. 


doings as Fouché could have been 
of thosé of a Royalist conspirator, 
when he was at the head of the 
French police! Hang me, if I don’t 
think the old gentleman: maintains at 
his own cost a special establishment 
of spies !” 

“ Inconvenient, certainly! and what 
was your line of defence?” - 

“I attempted none, but laid the 
blame on youth, thoughtlessness, 
inexperience, and so forth, which 
was all very well in its way — but 
you see, Sinclair, I could not contrive 
to disassociate them from myself. 
I was somewhat tempted to let fly at 
him a shaft that would have galled 
him sorely, in the shape’ of a reflec- 
tion upon the little control which 
he thought proper to exercise  to- 
wards me during the years of my 
minority ; but fortunately I had 
sense enough to abstain from such 
a blunder. Then he became pa- 
thetic — and very pathetic he was 
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too, I can assure you—about the 
happiness of his only child ; which 
part of the discourse — don’t laugh 
now — affected me so much that 
fairly began to whimper. Accord- 
ing to dramatic rules, that should 
have concluded the negotiation ; 
but no! There are some question. 
able examples in the Old Tes' 
which Christians will persist in 
lowing : and —s Osborne, it 
would appear, has a high regurd 
for the sathority of Laban. So the 
colloquy ended by my being put 
upon my good behaviour for six 
months ; during which time I was 
to be absolutely debarred from the 
slightest exhibition of eccentricity, 
and my visits to the villa were inter- 
dicted.” 

“And do you complain of that?” 
said I. “Could you possibly have 
expected a lighter penance for scores 
of former absurdities ?” 

“Yes!” replied Faunce. ‘ And I 
have good reason to complain. Why 
keep a poor fellow like myself, who 
has no regular occupation, from 
seeing the girl that he loves? Why 
drive him, since he must be in a 
state of excitement, to discover 
some mode of getting rid of his 
superfluous energy? Is it your 
opinion, Sinclair, that a man in 
such a position’ would be inclined 
to devote himself to the elucidation 
of one of Aristotle’s confounded 
treatises; or to make extracts 
from blue-books, according to the 
method suggested to you by Sir 
George Smoothly, that paragon of 
crimps? I am rather too hot- 
blooded an animal to submit to 
such a process.” 

“Then what was your resolve?” 
said I. 

“Why, I thought at first of going 
to the Continent for some little time, 
by way of improving myself, you 
know — Paris affords most capital 
opportunities for that. But then 
it occurred to me that the old 
gentleman might take it into his 
head that I was trying to esca 
from his surveillance; and, faith, 
I had found him so suspicious 
already, that it would have been 
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highly dangerons to have run 
further risk. It would have 
absurd to have boarded myself 

clergyman; and if I bed 
the Westmorelard lakes, as 


apy 


BE 


: 


t 
ii 


tion a oe : 
“Did not I, though 
heard people talk of being 


London—solitude in a ay: te 
absurd jackass of a poet termed 
it—but I never could realise the 
situation. Why, the very streets 
are burning with life; and I defy 
you to remain shut up all day, like 
astarling in a cage, without mak- 
ing an effort to get out. You may 
get through a few hours in the 
morning passibly well, with the 
aid of a book and a cigar; but you 
must stroll down to your clab of 
an afternoon just to hear the news 
of the day; and once there, you 
are sure to fall in with.some rattling 
fellows who are making up a plea- 
sure-party, or devising some enjoy- 
able lark. I never could resist that 
sort of temptation, Sinclair; and 
the consequence is that I am now 
in disgrace for having assisted in 
as capital a hoax as was ever per- 
petrated.”’ 

“T can well believe it, Attie, for 
you have always shown a decided 
turn for practical jokes. I hope 
you have not been so imprudent as 
to get into a serious scrape.” 

“Trust me for that!” replied 
Faunce. “I know as well as most 
men how to keep within the limits 
that wit and humour prescribe. 
But you shall hear. I think you 
know Sam Morley ?” 

“Do you mean the queer clever 
fellow who can imitate to the life 
every actor on the stage, and who 
boasts that he brought out a tragedy 
before he was sixteen ?” 

“The same. Well, it so hap- 
pened that I fell in with Sam one 
morning lately, and the day being 
very fine, we thought it would be 


a 
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we had ordered dinner to be 
ready at six. Every room in the 
hotel having been bespoken, there 
was not much accommodation for 
chance visitors, aud two men, who 
were acquainted with some of our 
party, proposed to join us. This 
we did not relish, for the addition 
of a stranger to a social set, in the 
midst of their merriment, is utterly 
destructive of sport; but in order 
to avoid the appearance of rudeness, 
the gentlemen were informed that 
we should have been most happy 
to have accommodated them, bat 
for the fact that one of our party 
was an illustrious stranger of so 
exalted a rank that we durst not 
take such a liberty.” 

“An ingenious device! and pray 
to what existing potentate was the 
hint intended to refer ?” 

‘Why, I believe the original idea 
was to start a Prince of Hohenzollern 
Sigmaringen. But by the time din- 
ner was over, and we had taken a 
few glasses of claret, a more sublime 
conception dawned upon our minds, 
and Sam Morley was by universal 
acclamation, recognised as the Conde 
de Montemolino! You can conceive 
no richer scene than Sam’s assump- 
tion “ the sees) oy is my an 
eno to apy day for a - 
itt but be couteigh penthn de ge 
make himself look ten years older 
than he is, moved as if the gout were 
lodged in every joint of his limbs, 
and put on an air of supreme but 
most imbecile condescension. And 


then, his broken English! — ye gods, 
; would have done credit to Hounds. 
itch |” 
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“And for whose benefit, pray, 
was this dramatic performance in- 
tended ?” 

“ At first it was a mere joke among 
ourselves ; but Sam comported him- 
self so inimitably that we really 
thought it a pity to let the fun rest 
there ; so we had in the strangers, 
merely cautioning them against 
waking any political allusions, or 
using any title of courtesy, as the 
distinguished personage upon whom 
we were attending desired to remain 
ineognito. They fell into the trap 
—indeed it was impossible it could 
be otherwise, for Sam’s Royal Exile 
was the most splendid piece of act- 
ing I ever beheld. You should have 
heard his pent-up sigh when men- 
tion was made of the Escurial ! 

“The waiters, observing the ex- 
traordinary homage that we paid to 
our august companion, set the ru- 
mour flying through the house ; and 
presently the hotel-keeper made his 
appearance, most correctly figged 
out, and with an obeisance that 
would have done credit to a court 
chamberlain, ventured to express a 
hope that we had found everything 
to our liking. It was now time for 
us to start in order to catch the 
train at the station, so we inquired 
whether a fly could be procured, as 
one of our party was too infirm to 
walk so far. The master of the 
house smiled significantly, and re- 
plied that he had already made due 
provision ; and, sure enough, in a 
minute or two, a handsome barouche 
drove up to the door, and the car- 
riage of his Excellency was an- 
nounced. Leaning on my arm, the 
Royal invalid tottered down stairs, 
and passed into his equipage through 
a double line of bare-headed attend- 
ants, who bent before him with as 
much veneration as if he had been 
the Great Mogul !” 

“If that was all that took place,” 
said I,“ the freak was a very harm- 
less one.” 

“Ay, but it did not terminate 
there,” replied Attie. ‘You see, 
by this time, Sam Morley had got a 

deal of claret on board —in 
fact, was so drunk that, do what we 
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might, it was impossible to~ persuade 
him that he was not ‘actually Don 
Carlos! Christopher Sly was not 
more convinced of the reality of his 
metamorphosis. To do him justice, 
he was remarkably generous, for he 
bestowed upon most of us large 
estates — veritable Chateaux en Es- 
pagne — as the reward of our fidelity ; 
and me he elevated to the rank of 
a grandee, under the title of Marquis 
de los Cabanos. Just as we arrived 
at the station, the train came up, 
It was an excursion one, and 
crowded ; so, as we could not obtain 
a carriage for ourselves, we were 
forced to get into a huge vehicle of 
many compartments, wherein were 
some dozen of citizens, male and 
female, returning from the country, 
bearing with them syivan spoils in 
the shape of branches of flowering 
lilac and laburnum, and all manner 
of abominable nosegays. 

“The Don got wedged with diffi- 
culty between two boxom damsels, 
upon whom, to their infinite amaze- 
ment, he commenced to lavish a 
series of polyglot compliments; 
whereapon a young fellow, who 
evidently was an adorer of one’of 
the Dulcineas, thought it incum- 
bent on him to wax jealous, and 
muttered something about punch- 
ing the head of the ugly foreign 
rascal. With the view, I suppose, 
of preventing a row, one of our 
party whispered to the irate Cockney 
that the person whom he threatened 
to chastise was no other than the 
rightfal monarch of Spain! In one 
instant the secret went buzzing 
through the car. As you must have 
remarked, English tradespeople, 
though they affect to be very inde- 
pendent, are in reality abject 
worshippers of title; and the in- 
timation that they were actually 
sitting in the same railway carriage 
with a Royal Highness who had 
pretensions to be an absolute king, 
filled the hearts of the company 
with awe. It was beautifal to mar. 


the suavity with which the Don re- 
ceived their silent homage, no whit 
relaxing from his attentions to the 
blushing maidens of Cheapside, who 
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at length, fairly captured by his 
fascinations, proffered him flowers, 
which the gallant Spaniard pressed 
significantly to his heart ! 

“That was the signal for a floral 
ovation that even Grisi might have 
envied; for every woman in the 
car insjsted on presenting her nose- 
gay to the Don, who might next 
morning have rigged out a bower 
from the multitude of the votive 
offerings. Fortunately we soon 
reached the station at Waterloo 
Bridge, but even there we had to 
ay the penalty of our greatness ; 
or the news that a prince was in 
the train spread like wild-fire 
through the crowd that swarmed on 
the platform, and so intense was 
the curiosity to behold the dis- 
dinguished stranger, that we had 
the utmost difficulty in forcing our 
way to a cab. Let no one hence- 
forward tax Royal personages with 
ingratitude! Montemolino, before 
entering the humble conveyance, 
raised his hat and made a most 
graceful bow to the multitude; 
whereat they cheered so vociferously 
that he obviously meditated address- 
ing them, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining in a few sentences the 
nature of his rights to the crown of 
Spain—an intention which we rath- 
lessly cut short by bundling him 
into the cab, where he uttered a 
‘prayer to San Iago, and presently 
fell fast asleep. That's what I call 
@ first-rate hoax, successful from the 
beginning to the end.” 

“ Certainly,” said I, “it is quite 
as good as any of those recorded by 
Gilbert Gurney. But in all this I 
can see nothing to rouse the anger 
of Mr. Osborne.” ' 

“ Ah, the most foolish part of the 
story is yet to come,” replied 
Faunce. “Our first business was to 
get Sam Morley home; and then, 
the night being still young, two or 
three of us went to get a bit of 
supper. You may be sure we were 
in bigh glee, for the jest had tickled 
us extremely, and we amused our- 
selves by speculating on the rumours 
which were sure to be spread abroad 
in the course of the next morning. 
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Suddenly it occurred to me—I sup- 
pose through the diabolical 

tion of some champagne-bego 
imp of darkness—that there was 
yet time enough to get an account 
of Montemolino’s visit to H 
ton Court and Thames Ditton, as 
also of his enthusiastic reception by 
the populace, inserted in the morn- 
ing papers; so we called for pen 
and ink, and I drew up a screaming 
account of the expedition, inter- 
larded with sundry dark political 
hints, which I intended for the 
special reflection of the lads in the 
Foreign office.” 

“TI recollect reading the’ para- 
graph,” said I, “ which struck me 
as very singular ; the French papers 
having just announced that Don 
Oarlos was in the south of France.” 

“Therein lay the cream of tae 
after-jest !” cried Attie. “I was 
perfectly well aware of that fact ; 
and I chuckled* over the notion of 
bamboozling the whole diplomatic 
body, and setting them to work out 
the discovery of a mare’s nest. For 
aught I could tell, the announce- 
ment might have created a sensa- 
tion only inferior to the news of 


the escape from Elba !” 
“ Attie—you are incorrigible! 
Even now I can see that you feel 


no real contrition for having pro- 
mulgated. a mischievous and most 
unjustifiable deception.” 

“ Perhaps, Sinclair, in that re- 
spect I am not worse than some of 
my neighbours. Galvanism is com- 
ing into fashion ; and if a touch of 
it can do good"to individuals in a 
state of chronic torpidity, it must 
likewise have a wholesome _ stimu- 
lating effect on the sluggish body 
politic. I warrant now that the 
paragraph in question gave occupa- 
tion to some dozens of pens that 
otherwise would have per- 
fectly idle.” 

“An ingenious defence, I must 
admit, for the tye eres of ca- 
nards! Bat tell your story in 
your own way.” 

“ Well ; the 
cocted, and hig 


paragraph being con- 
y 
my jovial friends, 


a ved of by 
consi- 


next 
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deration was how we were to get it 
inserted. There it was that my 
real blundering commenced. I hap- 
pened to know personally the sub- 
editor of our paper—I need not 
mention his name—whose duty it 
was to take in late communications ; 
and I was stupid enough to go 
personally to the office, and put the 
manuscript into his hands. He, as 
a matter of course, suspected no 
trick, and sent it to press. On the 
following morning, the Montemo- 
lino movement was ringing through 
the town; and the evening papers, 
alluding to the circumstance, were 
pleased to express grave doubts as 
to the authenticity of the statement, 
though they were compelled to ad- 
mit that there was a general rumour 
to the effect that Don Carlos had 
been seen in London and its envi- 
rons. My error lay in making the 
account too authoritative and spe- 
cial ; whereas, had «1 merely rested 
it upon rumour, I would have been 
safe enough. Uncle Osborne, who 
is watchful as a dragon for the in- 
terests of his paper, saw that ob- 
noxious paragraph, and _ immedi- 
ately instituted inquiry. Of course, 
the authorship was traced to me. 
If I had been a thief arraigned at the 
Old Bailey, the procedure could 
not have been more formal. Hav- 
ing admitted my responsibility, I 
was asked to give up my authority; 
which question, as you must see, 
left me no alternative, as a man of 
honour. I therefore confessed to 
the hoax, and threw myself upon 
the mercy of the court. My uncle, 
2s you know, is by no means de- 
void of humour, but I could not 
persuade him to regard this little 
escapade of mine as an irresistible 
impulse of genius, and I received 
such a wigging as sorely tried my 
temper. ‘The upshot was, that, in 
spite of my most abject apologies, 
he fell back upon the precedent 
established by his favourite Laban, 
and sentenced me to six months’ 
additional celibacy. I was fain to 
acquiesce in his terms, for at first 
he manifested a strong inclination 
to have done with me altogether.” 
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“ There can be no doubt,” said I, 
“that you acted very foolishly, At. 
tie, in pushing the joke so far ; still 
I think the punishment is too heavy 
for the offence, and I. feel quite 
convinced that Mr. Osborne will 
adopt that view on a more calm 
consideration of the circumstances.” 

“ Ah! but you don’t know my 
uncle so well as Ido. He can be 
as stiff as a poker when he pleases; 
and he is one of the old city school 
who pique themselves on keeping 
their word, though that word may 
have been rashly spoken. My best 
hope is, that he may discover, as he 
is pretty sure to do, that in punish- 
ing me he is inflicting unmerited 
pain on Janey ; for I know that the 
dear girl loves me too well to be as 
blythe and merry as is her wont, so 
long as her good-for-nothing cousin 
is in disgrace. And it’s very hard 
that my sins should be visited with 
so much severity! If uncle Osborne 
could be brought to .consider the 
matter dispassionately, he must see 
that no good pur can be served 
by these provoking delays and 
arbitrary restrictions. If I had 
been allowed to go to the villa as 
before, I never should have been 
landed in this scrape; and, after 
all, there was no great harm in it. 
Do, Sinclair, I beseech you, see my 
uncle, and if possible persuade him 
to have done with this nonsense, . 
and let the marriage take place as 
soon as may be. I know that he 
has a high regard for you; and I 
really think you are bound to do 
me this service, for you have been 
so often exhibited to me as a model 
of propriety, that I had, according 
to the usage of the world, a fair 
right to detest you !’’ 

“I thank you for your abstin- 
ence!” said I, “ But you never 
could have done anything to make 
me cease from liking you, Attie. 
Well, you coaxing young scape 
grace, I'll do for you what I can; 
but you must give me power poten- 
tial to promise anything in the vet 
of reformation in your name, 
you must pledge me your word to 
perform it.” 
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“Signior Bassanio,”, began Attie, . 


“hear me. If I do not put on a 
sober habit, talk with respect, and 
swear but now and then——” 

“ Nay,” said I; “don’t come 
Gratiano over me, else I shall retort 
on you with Shylock’s quip,— Re- 
pair thy wit, good youth, or it will 
fall to cureless ruin.’ I have good 
hope that Mr. Osborne will relent; 
for, a8 you say truly enough, this 
suspense is very hard upon his 
daughter ; and, if he insists on post- 
poniog the event until you are per- 
fectly immaculate, banishing you 
all the while from the villa, I fear 
he Will be treading in the footsteps 
rather of Jephthah than of Laban.” 

“Q wise young jadge, how I do 
honour thee!” cried Attie. ‘‘ My 
own sentiments exactly—only ex- 
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with. more terseness and 
propriety! Tell him, I beseech 
you, that his penitent nephew, 
Arthur Faunce, having © seriousl 
meditated on his former backslid- 
ings, and more particularly upon 
the late atrocious hoax into partici- 
pation in which he was betrayed— 
a hoax so serious that, if successfal, 
it might have awakened war in 
Europe, and caused a frightful fall 
in the Three per cents—now ap- 
proaches him, overwhelmed by a 
feeling of the most profound re- 
morse———” 

“Get away,” said I. ‘I shall 
simply tell him that, in my opinion 
the only conceivable plan for keep- 
ing you out of mischief is to get you 
married as soon as possible.” 












I'm very fond of Water. 


I’M VERY FOND OF WATER. 
A NEW TEMPERANCE SONG. 
(Adapted from the Platt Deutsch.) 
*‘Aptorov pév tdwp. 


I’m very fond of water, 
I drink it noon and night : 
Not Rechab’s son or daughter 
Had therein more delight. 


I breakfast on it daily ; 
And nectar it doth seem, 
When once I’ve mixed it gaily 
With sugar and with cream. ‘ 
Bat I forgot to mention 
That in it first I see, 
nfased with some attention, 
Good Mocha or Bohea. 


I driok it noon and night : 
No mother’s son or daughter 


Chorus—I'm very fond of water, 
Hath therein more delight. 


At luncheon too I drink it, 
And strength it seems to bring : 
When really good, I think it 
A liquor for a king. 
But I forgot to mention— 
’Tis best to be sincere— 
I use an old invention 
That makes it into Beer. 
Chorus—I'm very fond of water, &c. 


I drink it, too, at dinner ; 
I quaff it full and free, 
And find, as I’m a sinner, 
It does not disagree. 
Bat I forgot to mention— 
As thus I drink and dine, 
To save all apprehension, 
I join some Sherry wine. 
Chorus—l’m very fond of water, &c. 





And then when dinner’s over, 
And business far away, 
I feel myself in clover, 
And sip my eau sucrée 
Bat I forgot to mention— 
I love to add a smack, 
To obviate distension, 
Of Whisky or Cognac. 
Chorus—I’m very fond of water, &c, 
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At last when evening closes, 


With something nice to eat, 


The best of sleepi 
In water still 
But I forgot to m 
I think it not a 


pg doses 
meet. 
ention— 
sin 


To cheer the day’s declension, 
By pouring in the Gin. 


Chorus—I’m very fond of water ; 


Ite 


ver must delight 


Each mother’s son or daughter— 
When qualified aright. 





MEMOIRS OF A TORY GENTLEWOMAN. 


Many of our readers who are 
now entering, or who have already 
entered, upon the grand- paternal 
state, or its coeval period of bache- 
lor-life, may remember that in the 
days of their early youth, when 
George III. was king, they pos- 
sessed a little volume, the gift, per- 
haps, of a venerable god - mother, 
or the prize of successful industry, 
or reward of moral conduct at 
school, on the back of which were 
inscribed the words RassELas AND 
Divarpas. That these two wor- 
thies had, somehow or other, been 
associated together in life, was long 
our profound conviction. We class- 
ed them, in our boyish imagination, 
with Damon and Pythias, Pylades 
and Orestes, and other similar ex- 
emplars of antique friendshsp. Bat 
there was such a classical flavour 
about the names—they were alto- 
gether so redolent of Lempriére’s 
Dictionary, that it was long before 
we ventured to make acquaintance 
with any part of the volume be- 
yond the binding and the frontis- 
piece, which latter, we remember 
well, was rather of the Oriental 
than of the classical type ; but this 
might have been the taste of the 
artist. Driven, however, at last, to 
closer investigaiion by 9 long con- 
tinuance of wet weather, we dis- 


X 


covered that Rasselas and Din- 
arbas were not of common parent- 
age, united on a single title-page ; 
but that their connection was prin-. 
cipally such as an enterprising pub- 
lisher had been pleased to assign to 
them ; that they were, in fact, two 
works by two different writers. It is 
no secret even to the present genera- 
tion that Rasselas is a moral tale, 
written by the great Dr. Samuel John- 
son ; but it is not equally well known 
that Dinarbas was written by Miss 
Ellis Cornelia Knight, whose Memoirs 
are now before us.* 

Whether any one of those young 
people, for whose especial benefit 
it was considered in my younger 
days that these moral tales were 
written, ever made his way through 
the whole of Rasselas, so as to 
come upon Dinarbas at all, or to 
what extent, having accomplished 
that first victory, he may have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the poten 9 
difficulty, is more than, after @ con- 
fession of our own stumblings at 
the first stage, we can venture to 
determine. And we may be well 
content to leave the inquiry alone. 
People do- read Rasselas nowe- 
days in mature age, we believe , 
some as a pleasure, more as a duty 
But Dinar has slipped out Of 
its honourable companionship, and | 





* The Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady-Com 
Charlotte; with Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote- 


Allen & Co. 1861. 


nion to the Princess 
ks, 2 vols, W. H. 
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except in old worn copies, is not 
to be found supplementing the 
_ Jobnsonian classic. Miss Knight 
outlived her reputation as an au- 
thoress. But she did not outlive 
the esteem in which she was held 
by a very large circle of friends, 
including kings and princes, and 
the honourable of the earth of all 
ranks and degrees. Few people 
have had so extensive an acquaint- 
ance as Miss Knight ; and when we 
say that her reminiscences extend 
over a line of European worthies, 
beginning with Oliver Goldsmith and 
ending with Benjamin Disraeli, no 
one will question that the most attrac- 
tive book which such a person can 
write, is a plain record of her personal 
experiences. 

And such a record we have now 
before us, in the shape of an un- 
finished autobiography, supplement- 
ed by the writer’s journals from 
which the memoir was compiled. 
It isa trite remark, that any person 
of ordinary intelligence, with average 
social opportunities, writing down 
his experiences from day to day, 
can hardly fail to make, without 
meaning it, an interesting book. 
Bat Miss Knight's intelligence was 
not of an ordinary character, and 
her opportunities were unques- 
tionably great. It may be briefly 
stated what they were. In her 
early youth she was noticed by 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Rey- 
nolds, and other members of the 
same literary circle. When she was 
about eighteen, she went abroad 
with her mother, and resided prin- 
cipally at Naples and Rome, mix- 
ing on terms of intimacy with the 
chief people of those cities. In 1798 
she made the acquaintance of Nel- 
son at Naples, and in the follow- 
ing year accompanied him and the 
Hamiltons to England. In 1806 
she became a member of Queen 
Charlotte’s family, and resided at 
Windsor, attached ‘to the Court, for 
six or seven years. She then, at the 
request of the Prince Regent, trans- 
ferrsd herself to the establishment 
which he had formed for his daugh- 
ter at Warwick House, and thus be- 





came “ Lady-Companion” to the 
Princess Charlotte. hen the Prip- 
cess ran away to her mother’s house, 
Miss Knight was involved in the 
common disgrace which overtook 
all the household, and was dis. 
missed. From that time she flitted 
about from place to place, taking 
up her residence first in one Earo- 
pean capital, then in another ; pay- 
ing visits to her friends, and always 
being in intimate relations with 
the first people of the cities she 
frequented. And so she went on 
up to the close of the year 1887, 
seeing a great number of distin- 
guished persons, and jotting down 
in her journals and anecdote-books 
something or other that she had 
learnt about them, until she passed 
her eightieth year. when, with very 
little warning, she gently passed 
away from the scene, leaving be 
hind her a boxful of papers, from 
which the volumes before us are 
compiled 

If such opportunities as these 
had been turned to good literary 
account, one of the most attractive 
works ever published might have 
been the result. But Miss Knight 
had more of the delicacy of the 
gentlewoman than the tact of. the 
litterateur. Though it would. ap- 

r that her autobiography had 

n written for publication, it is 
not seasoned as Madame d’Arblay 
or Lady Charlotte Campbell would 
have seasoned it. It is a plain re 
cital of fact, modestly and upam- 
bitiously written, with a view 
rather to the information than the 
excitement of the reader. It is in- 
teresting principally by reason of 
its simplicity and directness of pur- 
pose ; and, above all, by the unmis- 
takable fidelity of the narrative, 
It is impossible to doubt, much 
more to disbelieve, the writer. If 
the lady’s character were not ao 
ample guarantee for the truth of her 
book, its style would be a sufficient 
voucher, 

Cornelia Knight was but a child 
when her intercourse with 
brated. persons commenced ; but, 
verging close upon octogenarianism, 
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she still vividly remembered her 
first experiences of literary society. 
“JT recollect,’ she says in 1835, 
“being delighted with the er aver- 
sation of Mr. Burke, amused by the 
boffoonery of Goldsmith, and dis- 
gusted with the satirical madness 
of manner of Baretti.” “Of all 
these personages,” she says a little 
farther on, “the one whom [I liked 
best was Mr. Burke, perhaps because 
he condescended to notice me.’’ 
Goldsmith, she says, was very 
good-natured ; his behaviour easy 
and natural, removed from vulgar- 
ity no less than from affectation. 
“His buffoonery was a sort of 
childish playfulness.’’ Of the mix- 
ture of vanity and simplicity, which 
was one of his most peculiar char- 
acteristics, Miss Knight gives an 
amusing proof, which we believe 
has escaped the biographers. On a 
certain oecasion, being told that he 
must wear a silk coat, he purchased 
one secondhand, which had _be- 
longed to a nobleman, and wore it 
in public, not perceiving that there 
was clearly marked on the breast 
the place where the late owner’s 
decoration had been worn. The 
mark of the star told plainly enough 
the history of the purchase, and 
Noll’s vanity was sorely vexed. 

There is a better story than 
this, one of Samuel Johnson, and 
which, as we may say with toler- 
able confidence, has not been told 
before. We give it in Miss Knight’s 
own words :— 

“ He was very curious to see the man- 
ner of living and the diecipline on board 
a ship of war, and when my father was 
appointed to the command of the Rami- 
lies, of seventy-four guns, and to sail with 
the command of a squadron for Gibraltar, 
at the time when a war with Spain was 
expected, Johnson went to Portsmcuth, 
and passed a week on board with my fa- 
ther. He inquired into everything, made 
himself very agreeable to the officers, and 
was much pleased with his visit. 

“When he was conveyed on shore, the 
young officer whom my father had sent 
to accompany him, asked if he had any 
further commands. ‘Sir,’ sa‘d John- 
son, ‘have the goodness to thank the 
commodore and all the officers for their 
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kindness to me, and tell Mr. —— (the 
first-lieutenant) that I beg he will leave 
off the practice of swearing.’ 

“The youbdg man, willing, if possible, 
to justify, or at least excuse, his supe- 
rior, replied that, unfortunately, there 
was no making the sailors do their duty 
without using strong language, and that 
his Majesty’s service required it. ‘Then, 
pray, sir,’ answered Johnson, ‘tell Mr, 
—— that I beseech him not to use one 
oath more than is absolutely required for 
the service of his Majesty.’ ” 


The late Mr. Croker would have 
given a good deal for this story, 
coming from so authentic a source. 
That very diligent editor appears 
to have had a notion that Johnson 
visited a man-of-war off Plymouth, 
and that he was much disgusted by 
the bad language he heard. But 
here we have the story in proper 
shape, from the daughter of the 
man whose ship the great moralist 
visited, and very characteristic it is. 
It may be added, that when Miss 
Knight first went abroad, Dr. John- 
son gave her his blessing, and ex- 
horted her not to become a Roman 
Catholic, adding that, if she extend- 
ed her belief, she might in time be- 
come a Turk, 

We may pass over the earlier 
years of Miss Knight’s residence. 
But in the autobiography, and in 
the extracts from the journals and 
anecdote-books, there is a good deal 
of interesting information illustra- 
tive of the state of society in Rome 
towards the close of the last century, 
with many portraits of the most 
celebrated personages of the times. 
As far as possible, we shall confine 
our notice to those who are distin- 
guished in the annals of our own 
country; and we may fitly begin 
the catalogue with Horatio Nelson. 
Miss Knight was at Naples when 
news arrived of the victory of the 
Nile. Their situation at that place 
had long been one of extreme dan- 
ger, and, week after week, month 
after month, had the eyes of the 
residents been turned towards the 
sea, in the hope of catching sight of 
a white spot on the horizon that 
might prove to them that succour 
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was at hand. They knew that an en- 
gagement between the two fleets was 
imminent, but they looked in vain for 
tidings of the result. At last, one 
morning, Miss Knight discerned 
through her glass a sloop-of-war in the 
offing, with a blue ensign hoisted, and 
presently a boat put off from the beach 
and pulled alongside of the vessel ; and 
two British officers dropped down her 
side, and were rowed to shore. “ We 
clearly distinguished,” she writes, ‘‘a 
gold epaulet on the shoulder, and this 
was quite sufficient to convince us that 
one was the commander of the sloop, 
and the other a captain going home 
with despatches. News of a victory, 
no doubt.” The two officers were 
Hocte and Capel— afterwards admi- 
rals and K. C. B.’s — and the news 
they brought was that of the vic- 
tory of the Nile. Never was any 
news more welcome since the world 
began. All classes were roused to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
and the excitement everywhere was 
boundless. One scene in which 
Miss Knight herself had a_ part, 
may be given here as an illustra- 
tion of the general joy with which 
these glad tidings were received :— 


“Old General di Pietra, one of the 
few survivors of the gallant band who 
had assisted in the conquest of Naples 
during the war between Spain and Aus- 
tria, lived in a house adjoining our hotel, 
and there was a door of communication 
between them. He had been very at- 
tentive to us, and we met excellent 
society at his table, for be delighted in 
giving dinner- parties. We knew his 
anxiety to receive the earliest accounts 
of the meeting of the two fleets, and my 
mother desired me to give him the first 
intelligence. I ran to the door, and the 
servant who opered it, and to whom I 
delivered my message, uttered exclama- 
tions of joy, which were heard in the 
dining - room, where the General was 
entertaining a large party of officers. 
The secretary was instantly sent to me, 
and I was obliged to go in and tell my 
story. Never shall I forget the shouts, 
the bursts of applause, the toasts drank, 
the glasses broken one after another by 
the secretary in token of exultation, till 
the Genera’ laughing heartily, stopped 
him by sayin that he should not have 


a glass left to drink Nelson’s health in 
on his arrival.” ; 
“The joy,” says Miss Knight, “wag 
universal, and the impatience for the 
arrival of the victors daily increased in 
intensity. Two ships of the line at 
length appeared in sight.’’ These were 
the Culloden and the Alexander, com- 
manded by Troubridge and Ball. The 
royalty of Naples went out to meet 
them. The English minister, Sir Wil 
liam Hamilton, and his beautiful wife, 
went out also, in another barge, taking 
Miss Knight with them. “ The shore 
was lined with spectators, who rent the 
air with joyous acclamatione, while the 
bands played ‘ God Save the King’ and 
‘Rule Britannia.’” The King of Na- 
ples did not go on board, but saluted 
the British officers from his barges 
and when Sir William Hamilton 
pointed him out to the seamen, say: 
ing, “There, lads, is the King whom 
you have saved, with his family 
and his kingdom,” Jack character 
istically answered, ‘‘ Very glad of it, 
sir—very glad of it!” not, per 
haps, without some mental reserva 
tion engendered of a belief as ‘to 
his being a “ Mounseer.” 
A few days afterwards — that is 
on the 22d September 1798 — Nek 
son himself appeared. We give the 
account of his reception in Miss 
Knight’s own words. It is inter 
esting for more reasons than one :—~" 


“Two or three days later (September 
22), the Vanguard, with the flag of Sir 
Horatio Nelson, came in sight; and this 
time the concourse of barges, boats, and 
spectators, was greater than before 
The Vanguard was followed by two,or 
three Ships of the line which had been 
in the engagement. It would be im 
possible to imagine a more beautiful and 
animated scene than the Bay of Naples 
then presented. Bands of music played 
our national airs. With ‘God save the 
King’ they had long been familiar, bat 
for the present occasion they had learned 
‘Rule Britannia’ and ‘See the conquer- 
ing hero comes. No Englishman,or 
Englishwoman can hear those airs with- 
out emotion in a foreign land, howevet 
trifling may be the effect they produce 
in our own country; but under auch 
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circumstances as these they create a 
powerful excitement. 

“We rowed out to a considerable dis- 
tance, following the king, who was 
anxious to greet his deliverers, as he did 
not scruple to call them. Sir Horatio 
Nelson received his majesty with respect, 
but without embarrassment, and con- 
ducted him over every part of the vessel, 
with which he seemed much pleased, and 
particularly so with the kindness and 
attention shown to the wounded seamen, 
of whom there were several on board. 
The king afterwards sat down with us toa 
handsome breakfast, at which I remark- 
ed a little bird hopping about on the 
table. This bird had come on board the 
Vanguard the evening before the action, 
and had remained in her ever since. 
The admiral’s cabin was its chief resi- 
dence, but it was fed and petted by all 
who came near it; for sailors regard the 
arrival of a bird as the promise of victory, 
or at least as an excellentomen. It flew 
away, I believe, soon after the ship 
reached Naples. 

“Just before we sat down to break- 
fast the Bailli Caraccioli made his appear- 
ance, and congratulated Sir Horatio on 
his victory with seemingly genuine sin- 
cerity. That unfortunate man, however, 
had before this conceived a jealous re- 
sentment against the hero of the Nile, 
We had been in the habit of meeting 
him at General di Pietra’s, and some 
days before the arrival of the Vanguard 
he. told me that in the engagement off 
Corsica, in which he, as commander of 
a Neapolitan frigate, had joined the 
squadron under Admiral Hotham, Nel- 
son had. passed before him, contrary to 
the directions previously issued. This 
he thought very unfair, because British 
Officers had frequent opportunities of 
distinguishing themselves, which was 
not the case with his own service, He 
was aman of noble family, about fifty 
years. of age, a Bailli of the Order of 
Malta, and a great favourite at Court, 
being charged with the nautical educa- 
tion of Prince Leopold, the king’s second 
son, then nearly nine years old. After 
the king had taken his leave, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton asked the Admiral to 
make his house his headquarters, and 
accordingly Sir Horatio accompanied us 
ashore.” 

Our readers will not fail to note 
what is here said about Caraccioli. 
A second time it was Nelson’s lot 
to take the wind out of the Prince’s 
sails; and Miss Knight appears to 
have been convinced that jealousy 
of Nelsop was the real cause of the 
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Prince’s desertion. The Royal fa- 
mily were not safe at Naples, and it 
was necessary, therefore, to convey 
them to Palermo. Thit was an 
honour which Caraccioli coveted for 
himself, but it was conferred on the 
English Admiral, There are some 
graphic touches in the concluding 
lines of this brief extract :— 


“* Like a dark cloud announcing a tre- 
mendous storm, the enemy kept gra- 
dually approaching, A very indifferent 
understanding existed between the Aus- 
trians and Russians in those parts of Italy 
where they were acting in assumed co- 
operation. The populace of Naples, and 
many ot the higher orders, indeed, stoutly 
affirmed that they would never suffer 
their king and his family to fall into the 
hands of. the enemy; but still it was 
thought;more prudent to make prepara- 
tions for departure. Unfortunately, there 
was no English ship of war then in the 
bay, except that which bore the flag of 
Lord Nelson, and a frigate with a Turkish 
ambassador on board, attended by a nu- 
merous suite. A Portuguese squadron, 
however, was lying there, and also a fine 
Neapolitan man-of-war, commanded by 
Prince Qaraccioli, and likewise another 
ship of the line; but it was the opinion 
of the Court that although the Bailli him- 
self was trustworthy, the same reliance 
could not be placed in his crew. It was 
therefore resolved that the royal family 
should go with Lord Nelson. How far 
these suspicions were well founded I can- 
not say, but I have no doubt that this 
step hastened the desertion of Prince 
Caraccioli. We met him about this time 
at a dinner-party at General di Pietra’s, 
and I never saw any man look’so utterly 
miserable, He scarcely uttered a word, 
ate nothing, and did not even unfold his 
napkin. However, he took the ships safe 
to Messina, where they were laid up in 
ordinary.” 


Miss Knight and her mother fol- 
lowed the royal family and the 
British minister t6 Palermo, and 
remained there. when the king, 
Nelson, and. the Hamiltons return- 
ed to Naples, to re-establish the 
authority of the first. During their 
absence from Palermo, Lady Knight 
died ; and Cornelia took up 
abode in Sir William Hamilton's 
house, 


“When Sir William Hamilton and 
Lord Nelson came to take leave of her 
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before their departure for Naples, she 
had particularly commended me to their 
care, and, previous to their embarkation, 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton had 
left directions with Mrs. Cadogan that, 
in case I should lose my mother before 
their return, she was to take me to their 
house. That lady came for me, and I 
went with her to our minister’s, know- 
ing that it was my mother’s wish that I 
should be under his protection; and I 
must say that there was certainly at 
that time no impropriety in living under 
Lady Hamilton’s roof. Her house was 
the resort of the best company of all 
nations, and the attentions paid to Lord 
Nelson appeared perfectly natural. He 
himself always spoke of his wife with 
the greatest affection and respect; and 
I remember that, shortly after the battle 
of the Nile, when my mother said to 
him that no doubt he considered the 
day of that victory as the happiest in 
his life, he answered, ‘No; the hap- 
piest was that on which I married Lady 
Nelson.’ ” 


It is only right to infer from this 
that Lady Hamilton’s conduct, dur- 
ing the period of her residence at 
Naples was altogether blameless, 
and that she was regarded as a per- 
son with whom the most scrapul- 
ous might live upon terms of inti- 
mate relationship. A few pages 
farther on, Miss Knight says of 
her, that “she made herself very 
usefal in public affairs during the 
distressing circumstances which took 

lace in consequence of the French 

volution. Altogether she was a 
singalar mixtare of right and wrong.” 

n April 1800, Miss Knight em- 
barked, with the Hamiltons, on 
board Nelson’s ship, the Foudroy- 
ant, bound for Malta, touching at 
Syracuse. They retarned to Paler- 
mo, and thence sailed to Leghorn. 
From that place they proceeded by 
land to England. The account of 
this homeward journey is interest- 
ing, as an episode in Nelson’s life 
whereof his biographers have not 
taken much account. One passage, 
at least, is worthy of quotation :— 


“ At Vienna, whenever Lord Nelson 
appeared in public, a crowd was col- 
lected, and his portrait was hung up as 
@ sign Over many shops—even the milli- 
ners giving his name to particular dresses; 
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but it did not appear to me that the 
English nation was at all popular. The 
people generally were opposed to the war 
with France, which had proved so -un- 
favourable to them; for although the 
troops were brave and loyal, they were 
not well commanded. We had often 
music, as the best composers and per- 
formers were happy to be introduced to 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton. I wag 
much pleased with Haydn. He dined 
with us, and his conversation was modest 
and sensible. He set to music some 
English verses, and, amongst others, 
part of an ode I had composed after the 
battle of the Nile, and which was de- 
scriptive of the blowing up of L’Orient:— 
‘ Britannia’s leader gives the dread command; 

Obedient to his summons flames arise: 

The fierce explosion rends the skies, 

And high in air the pond’rous mass is thrown, 

The dire concussion shakes the land: 

Earth, air, and sea, united groan; 


The solid pyramids confess the shock, 
And their firm bases to their centre rock,’ 


“ Haydn accompanied Lady Hamilton 
on the piano when she sang this piece, 
and the effect was grand. He was stay- 
ing at that time with Prince Esterhazy, 
and presided over the famous concerts 
given by that nobleman at his magnifi- 
cent palace in Hungary. At one time 
the prince had an intention of giving up 
these concerts, and told Haydn that the 
next one would be the last. It wasa 
very fine one. Towards the conclusion, 
Haydn composed a finale so melancholy 
—so touching, that it drew tears from 
many of the audience; afid he had given 
orders that while it was playing the 
lights should be gradually extinguished ; 
all of which made such an impression 


upon the mind of the prince, that be . 


abandoned his intention of discontinuing 
these concerts.” 


That the intimacy between Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton greatly increased 
during the time spent on board the 
Foudroyant, and on the journey to 
England, is well known. Miss Knight 
was no unconcerned spectator of their 
growing affection; and when 
reached home she felt herself in a dis- 
tressing position, and hardly knew 
what to do. It is right, however, to 


observe, that it appears to have beeo — 


this lady’s opinion, that they neither 
of them foresaw the height to which 
their imprudence was fated to rea 
but almost unconsciously drifted in 
the sea of danger, which at last ea- 
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ulfed them. Such commonly is the 
ownward course of evil. And then, 
too, Miss Knight says that matters 
were aggravated by the evil tongues of 
English society, and that Nelson, when 
be found Lady Hamilton’s character 
assailed, clang to her all the more 
openly, for the purpose of supporting 
her. We may as well give the expla- 
nation in Miss Knight’s own words :— 


“TJ dined one day with Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton in Grosvenor Square. Lord 
and Lady Nelson were of the party, and 
the Duke of Sussex and Lady Augusta 
Murray came in the evening. Lord Nel- 
son was to make his appearance at the 
theatre next day, but I declined to go 
with the the party. I afterwards heard that 
Lady Nelson fainted in the box. Most 
of my friends were very urgent with me 
to drop the acquaintance, but, circum- 
stanced as I had been, I feared the charge 
of ingratitude, though greatly embarrass- 
ed as to what to do, for things became 
very unpleasant. So much was said about 
the attachment of Lord Nelson te Lady 
Hamilton, that it made the matter still 
worse. He felt irritated, and took it up 
in an unfortunate manner, by devoting 
himself more and more to her, for the 
purpose of what he called supporting her. 
Mischief was made on all sides, till at 
last, when he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the squadron in the Downs, which 
was to sail for Copenhagen—his brother 
and sister-in-law, with Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, being with him at Deal 
—he'wrote to Lady Nelson, giving her 
credit for perfectly moral.conduct, but 
announcing his intention of not living 
with her any more. This was certainly 
not in his thoughts before he returned 
to England, for I remember his saying, 
while we were at Leghorn, that he hoped 
Lady Nelson and himself would be much 
with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 
and that they would all very often dine 
together, and that, when the latter couple 
went to their musical parties, he and 
Lady Nelson would goto bed. Even at 
Hamburg, just before we embarked, he 
purchased a magnificent lace trimming 
for a court dress for Lady Nelson, and a 
black lace cloak for another lady, who, he 
said, had been very attentive to his wife 
during his absence.” 


We hear no more of Lord Nelson 
and the Hamiltons after this. Indeed, 
the record of the next four or five 
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years is extremely slight. Miss Knight 
remained in England, mixed largely in 
society, and attracted the attention, 
among others, of Mr. Pitt, who hada 
high opinion of her understanding, and 
desired to see her appointed to super- 
intend the education of the young 
Princess Charlotte. Her intimate ac- 
quaintance with ancient and modern 
languages, her varied eccomplish- 
ments, her rectitude of conduct, and 
her agreeable manners, seemed espe- 
cially to, qualify her for such a task. 
Bat instead of being attached to the 
person of a young princess, she was 
attached to that of an old queen. 
In 1805 Queen Charlotte gave her 
a situation at Court; but it does 
not very clearly appear from these 
volumes what that situation was. 
Whatever may have been its precise 
designation, 1% brought her into 
constant proximity to the Queen, 
to whom sh: read such works as 
Thomson’s Seasons, Oowper’s Task, 
Cicero’s Epistles, and others, gene- 
rally of a somewhat fatiguing kind. 
The journals xept by Miss Knight 
at this time, except when they re- 
cord the progress of the poor old 
king’s malady, are not of a very in- 
teresting character, and the extracts 
given are but few. It was proba- 
bly the dreariest period of: Miss 
Knight’s life. And yet she subse- 
quently declared her belief that she 
had acted unwisely in quitting her 
situation at the Queen’s court for 
another, which, if it had greater 
charms, had greater dangers attend- 
ant upon it too. It is not only in mo- 
ney matters that high interest is bad 
security: in the respectable Three- 
per-cents of Queen Charlotte’s Court 
Miss Knight. had a safe investment, 
and it was not prudent to sell out 
and speculate in such a hazardous 
lottery as that of the Court of the 
Prince of Wales. But the tempta- 
tion was very great. The good old 
Queen was certainly a less interest- 
ing personage than her grand- 
daughter; and we are not sur- 
prised that Miss Knight deserted 
the former to become Lady-Com- 
panion to the Princess Charlotte. 

The Queen was much hurt, and 
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very angry and she never looked 
with complacency upon the deserter 


in. But this was hard upon Miss 
night, who appears to have acied 
in a manner distinguished by loyalty 
and gratitude towards" the Queen. 
She admits that she had grown very 
of the tedium and monotony 

of her life at Windsor. “I could 
not find it in my heart,” she said, 
“to devote myself till death to 
the Queen’s service, se the 
pleasing .idea of rendering happy 
the life of a persecuted young crea- 
ture, whose talents and dispositions 
appeared to me to be worthy of a 
better lot than had as yet fallen to 
her share. Perhaps, also, my pride 
had been somewhat hurt by the 
Queen not always, as I thought, 
feeling properly my situation; and 
I will not say that I had not some 
wish for a more active and more 
important employment than that 
which I held at Windsor — dull, 
uninteresting, and monotonous — 
every year more and more confined, 
and even, from the kindness of the 
royal family, condemned to listen 
to all their complaints and private 
quarrels. I certainly hoped to get 
honourably out of it, but I did feel 
attachment for the Queen.” And 
as a proof of this, when the formal 
invitation came to her to enter the 
Princess’s service, she had declined 
it; but the Prince Regent had re- 
newed his request, and had at last 
ed her to consent, on the 

plea that her Majesty had with- 
drawn all her objections, and was 
in reality desirous of the arrange- 
ment. The fact is, that the Queen 
was afraid of her son. She very 
much wished Miss Knight to re- 
main in her service, but she did not 
like to take upon herself the respon- 
sibility of thwarting the Prince’s 
plans. She hoped that Miss Knight 
would take that responsibility upon 
herself, so as to lieve her Majesty 
of all odium in the transaction. But 
Miss Knight was di to do 
anything but this, and hence the 
Queen’s undying resentment. “ The 
last thing I did before I left my 
old lodging,” says Miss Knight, 


“to enter on my new duties, wag 
to write a respectful letter to the 
Queen, expressive of the d 
regret and of the sincerest attach. 
ment. This letter was never an- 
swered.” 

For better or for worse, Miss 
Knight had now taken her line, 
She was the servant of the Prince 

gent. The prince called her his 
“dear chevalier,”. and for a time 
everything went well. The Princess 
Charlotte was domiciled at War. 
wick House, which was a sort of 
supplement or appendix to Carlton 
House, the Prince’s residence, and 
which, Miss Knight says, was then 
“miserably out of repair, and al- 
most falling into ruins.” Nothi 
of it now remains. It was a dreary 
sort of .place, “perfectly resembli 
a convent ;” but such as it was, it 
was “a seat of happiness to Princess 
Charlotte, compared with the Lower 
Lodge at Windsor,” where she had 
before resided, and which was, in- 
deed, still to be considered the chef- 
lieu ; the idea of the Princess hay- 
ing an establishment of her own be 
ing one which it was not, at that time, 
the policy of the Court to encourage. 

It was impossible, however, to 
treat the Princess, who was already 
@ woman in years, and still more so 
in character, any longer as a child. 
She was at the most critical period 
of her life—the very turning-point, 
for good or evil, of her career— 
and she required most judicious 
treatment. Miss Knight describes 
her as a ‘‘a noble young creature,” 
‘capable of becoming a blessing to 
her country, or the reverse.” She 
was ‘in understanding, penetration, 
and stature, a woman, desirous to 
acquire more knowledge of public 
affairs and general society, alive to 
everything, and capable of forming 
a judgment for herself.” Miss 
Knight gives an account of a con- 
versation which she had with Lord 
Moira on the subdject of the Prin- 
cess’s education. “ Talents and ge 
nius must be encouraged,” urged 
the lady, “to become usefal. 1 
endeavours are made to lower or 
extinguish them, what must be the 
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result?” “I saw the tears,” adds 
the narrator, “roll down the cheeks 
of Lord Moira, and he said, ‘ This 
is what.I felt for her father; he 
was everything that was amiable, 
and still 1 cannot help loving him.’” 
The editor adds to this in a note, 
on the authority of Mr. Raikes, a 
tribute paid to the Regent by the 
Duke of Wellington, who said that 
the Prince was the most extraordi- 
nary medley of opposite qualities, 
“ with a great preponderance of good,” 
that he had ever seen in his life. 

Nothing could have more surely 
saved a young Princess, surrounded 
by so many adverse influences, than 
a good marriage; and, once recog- 
pised as & woman, the considera- 
tion of this important question 
could not be much longer deferred. 
The hereditary Prince of Orange 
was the first person fixed upon as 
the future husband of the presump- 
tive heir to the throne of England. 
Of the Orange match and of its 
rupture a full account is given in 
these volumes, which will doubtless 
be accepted as legitimate history in 
supercession of all others. If the 
Princess Charlotte had followed her 
own inclinations, she would have 
married the Duke of Gloucester. 
But the Regent set his face stead- 
fastly against this match. But he 
said, at the same time, that he 
would never force the inclinations 
of his daughter. Miss Knight’s ac- 
count of his conduct in this matter 
is very creditable to the Prince : — 


“The Prince came, and to the Lower 
Lodge; Princess Charlotte was desirous 
that I should see him first, and I met 
him on the stairs. He at first looked 
displeased, but I entered into an expla- 
nation with him on the former griev- 
ances, and cleared up the falsehoods, I 
heard what he chose to say on the pre- 
sent subject with proper respect, and he 
became very good-humoured towards 
me; but when Princess Charlotte came 
in, although he did not raise his voice, 
and said he would be very calm and 
very affectionate, he was certainly as 
bitter as possible on the Duke of 
Gloucester, and not a little so to Prin- 
cess Charlotte. He positively refused 
giving his consent to this union, but 
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added, what I thought most important, 
that so far from ever wishing to control 
her inclinations, he would not even urge 
her to comply with any proposals by re- 
commendatory means. He said he was 
himself too severe a sufferer to wish any 
other person, and especially a child of his 
own, to know the misery of an ill-assoried 
marriage; that he would invite over 
many of the princes of the Continent (for 
that a subject of England she could not 
marry), and she might then have her 
choice ; that with respéct to the hereditary 
Prince of Orange, whom she seemed to 
apprehend being forcea on her, he would 
not bring him to Frogmore on the. Duke 
of York’s birthday, that she might not 
think he meant to recommend him (he 
took occasion, however, to praise him sey- 
eral times during this visit); and he ended 
by saying that her happiness and her hon- 
our were the wishes nearest to his heart.” 

Soon afterwards the young Prince 
of Orange and the Princess Char- 
lotte were brought together, and 
the strong prejudices which she had 
conceived against him seemed in a 
fair way to be overcome, when the 
unlucky subject of the residence in 
Holland came upon the tapis. We 
give Miss Knight’s simple nerrative 
of the affair, premising only that 
the Princess had been desired to 
dine at Carlton House, in order 
that she might meet the Prince. In 
the afternoon she had gone out for a 
drive with her “ lady-companion ”— 

“ When we came home, Princess Char- 
lotte, contrary to custom, shut herself up 
in her own room, and only came out of it 
dressed for dinner. Her toilet was by no 
means recherchée. She was dressed in 
violet satin trimmed with black lace, and 
looked pale and agitated. I sat up for 
her return, which was about one in the 
morning, and she told me in confidence 
she was engaged to the Prince of Orange. 
I could only remark that she had gained 
a great victory over herself. She answer- 
ed, ‘No, you would not say so if you were 
to see him; he is by no means as disa- 
greeable as I expected.’ She mentioned 
his having spoken very handsomely at 
dinner of the old liberties of Holland, and 
said that in the evening the Regent took 
them both into a room, where they walk- 
ed up and down together for some time; 
after which he took her apart, and said, 
‘Well, it will not do, I suppose?’ That 
she answered, ‘I do not say that. I like 
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his manner very well, as much as I have 
seen of it.’ Upon which the Prince was 
overcome with joy, and joined their hands 
immediately. She told me the Prince of 
Orange had praised the Fitzroys very 
much at dinner, as also Colonel Hervey, 
Mrs. Fremantle’s son, and had said that 
he had promised to ask for his being 
made aide-de-camp to the Regent. 

“Next day the Prince of Orange came 
to make his visit with Lord Bathurst, 
the Regent being busy. He shook hands 
with me very good-humouredly when I 
was introduced by Princess Charlotte. 
I thought him particularly plain and 
sickly in his look, his figure very slender, 
bis manner rather hearty and boyish, but 
not unpleasant in a young soldier. The 
day after, the 7th, he came with the 
Regent, who left them together, and sat 
down with me by the fire in the adjoin- 
ing room (with only a passage, at least, 
between us). He told me in confidence 
that the Princess Charlotte was engaged 
to the young Prince of Orange, but that 
he would not have her inform anybody— 
not Miss Mercer, nor her uncles—till he 
should give her leave; that he should 
acquaint the Queen and Princesses with 
it; that the marriage would not take 
place till spring, as the young Prince 
Was now going to join his father for the 
settlement of the Dutch affairs; and that, 
as I remained now the friend of Princess 
Charlotte, no new arrangements being 
to be made until the marriage, he desired 
I would give her good advice, particular- 
ly against flirtation. He said she should 
go to Windsor for a week towards Christ- 
mas, to be confirmed, and afterwards to 
take the sacrament with the family, and 
he should meet her there; but that he 
could not give her any dance on her 
approaching birthday, as no one would 
be in town, aud he himself was going to 
the christening of the young Marquess 
of Granby at Belvoir Castle. I asked if 
it was his pleasure that I should go to 
Windsor with her Royal Highness, and 
he said, ‘ Most certainly.’ 

“While we were talking, we heard 
Princess Charlotte break forth into a 
violent fit of sobs and hysterical tears. 
The Prince started up, and I followed 
him to the door of the other room, where 
we found the Prince of Orange looking 
half-frightened, and Princess Charlotte 
in great distress. The Prince Regent 
said, ‘What! is he taking his leave?’ 
She answered, ‘ Not yet,’ and was going 
to her own room; but the Prince took 
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him away, said it was time for him to 
to the great City dinner for which fe 
had stayed, and they parted.” 

When the Prince had gone, the 
Princess Charlotte unburdened her 
griefs to Miss Knight. She could not 
bear the idea of spending a few months 
of every year in Holland. She admit- 
ted that the Prince had spoken 
kindly on the subject, and had told her 
that she should always have as many 
English friends with her as she liked ; 
but still she felt an aversion to the pro- 
ject which she could not overcome. 
Regent did all he could to persuade her, 
but the Princess was resolute, and the 
result was that the Prince of O 
himself consented to the insertion of an 
article in the marriage-contract guaran- 
teeing that she should not be taken out 
of England against her consent. “ No- 
thing was now required but the formal 
assent of the Prince of the Nether- 
lands ;” and it was supposed that the 
marriage would certainly take place, 
The Regent, however, still endea- 
voured to persuade his daughter to 
concede the point — even after the 
formal consent of the Prince of the 
Netherlands had been obtained. 

“The Regent came one morning,” says 
Miss Knight, “ with the Bishop of Salis- 
bury ; seemed greatly out of humour, and 
wished Princess Charlotte to relinquish, 
as a mark of civility to the House of 
Orange, the insertion of the article. This 
she respectfully declined. The Queen 
bought her wedding clothes, and told her 
she need have only one court dress, as 
hoop petticoats were not worn in Holland. 
This, and a letter which she received from 
Princess Mary just before the sovereigns 
were about to leave England, saying that 
as soon as they should be gone it was the 
intention of the Prince to send for the 
Orange family, and to have the wedding 
immediately, threw her into great alarm, 
and induced her to resolve on having an 
explanation with the Prince of Orange. 
He amused himself very well all this time, 
danced at all the balis, went to Oxford, 
and everywhere. At his return from Ox- 
ford the explanation took place, and it 
finished by a rupture of the marriage.” 

This is not very explicit; indeed, 
the reader will perhaps think it rather 
disappointing. But as he proceeds far- 
ther into the work, he will find that 
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there is a supplementary narrative of 
these transactions, written by Miss 
Knight in the third person, from which 
he may gather, that although formally 
the point of residence in Holland 
had been given up, no preparations 
had been made to provide the 
Princess with a residence in Eng- 
land. When the young Prince re- 
turned from Oxford, then the ex- 
planation adverted to above took 
place it the presence of Miss Knight, 
who thought that both of them were 
of opinion that the marriage could 
not go on; “that the duties of the 
Prince of Orange called him to 
Holland, and the Princess Chgr- 
lotte’s to remain in England, and 
that neither of them chose to give 
way; that in that respect the af- 
fair stood nearly as at the setting 
out in December, and that no pre- 
parations were made for a residence 
in England.” They agreed, how- 
ever, to think over the matter ; and 
having thought over it, a corre- 
spondence took place, by which the 
marriage was broken off;* but 
still efforts were made to renew 
the engagement. The Emperor of 
Russia (Alexander), who was then 
in England, tried hard. He even 


took the Prince to Warwick House, & 


and endeavoured to persuade the 
Princess Charlotte to see him. “A 
newspaper,” says Miss Knight, “lay 
on the table. He went up to it, 
and, pointing to the name of Mr. 
Whitbread,.he said she was giving 
up an excellent marriage, one essen- 
tial to the interests of her country, 
and all to be praised by ‘a Mr. 
Whitbread.’” Miss Knight repudi- 
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ated this idea; the Emperor said, 
“ Really,” and then besought her to 
use all Ce influence with the Princess 
to induce her to renew the engagement. 
Miss Knight declined to interfere, and 
the Emperor, finding that he could 
make no impression, took his departure. 

But other efforts were now to be 
made—other influences were to be set 
at work. All, however, to no purpose. 
In the following passage from Miss 
Knight’s autobiography Prince Leo- 
pold makes his first appearance. But 
it is distinctly stated that the rupture 
of the Orange match was in no degree 
occasioned by any dawning partiality 
for the Prince of Saxe-Coburg :— 


“ About this time the Bishop (of Salis- 
bury), who often saw the Chancellor and 
Lord Liverpool, and was also, I believe, 
employed by the Regent, who formerly 
disliked and despised him, hinted to 
Princess Charlotte in a private conversa- 
tion, and to me on paper, as I wrote to 
him on the subject, that unless Princess 
Charlotte would write a submissive letter 
to her father, and hold out a hope that 
ina few months she might be induced to 
give her hand to the Prince of Orange, 
arrangements would be made by no 
means agreeable to her inclinations. 
Her Royal Highness wrote to the Re- 
ent a most submissive and affectionate 
letter, but held out no hope of renewing 
the treaty of marriage. 

“This letter was sent on Saturday, the 
9th of July. We heard various reports ° 
of the intentions of the Regent: it was 
said that I and the servants were to be 
dismissed, and that an apartment was 
being fitted up for Princess Charlotte at 
Carlton House. Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, a handsome young man, a gene- 
ral in the Russian service, a brother-in- 





*In amemorandum written some years later, Miss Knight says: “I forgot to 
mention in my journal of 1814, when I perceived that the marriage treaty must be 
broken off, if some assurance were not given of an establishment in England, I re- 
quested to see Lord Liverpool, that I might tell him my apprehensions, and beg 
that something might be done to prevent the mischief. He came, and asked only 
for Princess Charlotte ; but when I heard he was in the library, I asked her per- 
mission to go down and speak to him first, which she granted. I went and told 
him what I thought it my duty to say; but he made no decisive answer, and seemed 


anxious to go up stairs. 


could get from him was thatsome arrangement might be made; . 


When Princess Charlotte entered upon the subject, all she 


. and he at 


last said that he would try and obtain permission from the Regent that she might 
retain Warwick House for some timé after her marriage.” This offended the Prince 


of Orange even more than the Princess Charlotte. 
he asked, “ that he would live in such an ugly place ?” 


“Did Lord Liverpool think,” 
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law to the Grand-Duke Constantine, and 
a great favourite with the Emperor of 
Russia, told Miss Mercer Elphinstone 
» many of these particulars. He had been 
once at Warwick House, the Duchess of 
Leeds and myself being present. Miss 
Mercer Elphinstone, who was intimately 
acquainted with him, came in while he 
was there. He paid many compliments 
. to Princess Charlotte, who was by no 
means partial to him, and only received 
him with civility. However, Miss Mer- 
cer evidently wished to recommend him, 
and when we drove in the Park, he 
would ride near the carriage, and endea- 
vour to be noticed. There were reasons 
why this matter was by ro means agree- 
able to Princess Charlotte. However, 
he certainly made proposals to the Re- 
gent, and, though rejected, found means 
to get into his favour. In the mean- 
while. it was reported that he was fre- 
quently at Warwick House, and had even 
taken tea with us, which not one of the 
princes had done, except Prince Radzivil, 
whom we invited to sing and accompany 
himself on the guitar. We heard that 
Lady Ilchester and Lady Rosslyn were 
talked of as being about Princess Char- 
lotte, and I had hints from some of my 
friends, particularly from Lady Rolle, 
that a change was about to take place. 

“ However, the letter of the 9th re- 
mained unanswered till the 11th, on 
which day the Bishop was detained al- 
most the whole morning at Carlton House, 
and at five Princess Charlotte and I were 
ordered to go over. Her Royal Highness 
* was too ill toobey; but I went; and 
found the Regent very cold, very bitter, 
and very silent. I, however, took the 
opportunity of contradicting any false 
reports he might have heard relative to 
the Prince of Saxe-Coburg, and he an- 
swered that this Prince was a most hon- 
ourable young man, and had written him 
a letter which perfectly justified, himself, 
and said that he was invited by Princess 
Charlotte; but that it was Prince Augus- 
tus of Prussia, and not he, who was in 
the habit of going to Warwick House.” 


This alleged reception of Prince Au- 
gustus of Prussia was altogether a fa- 
ble, and the Princess indignantly re- 
pelled the accusation. But matters 


had obviously now worked themselves 
into an eoreninaiy bad state. The 
Princess was deep 

ther was vehemently angry. 

lief was that the P 


hurt, and her fa- 
His be- 
rincess Charlotte 
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bad been wrought upon by evil advis- 
ers, and that Miss Knight was the chief 
culprit. He came, therefore, to the res- 
olution of dismissing her entire house- 
hold. The Dachess of Leeds had al: 
ready resigned, so that she was out of 
the scrape. The chief victim was the 
“dear Chevalier,” as she was to be dis- 
missed on the spot. The announce 
ment of this intention filled the Princess 
with grief and dismay. The afflicting 
intelligence was communicated to her 
by the Prince himself. The interview 
was a long one. “ At the end of it,” 
says Miss Knight, “she came out in the 
greatest agony, saying that she had but 
oge instant to speak to me, for that the 
Prince asked for me. I followed her 
into her dressing-room, where she told 
me the new ladies were in possession of 
the house ; that I and all the servants 
were to be dismissed ; that she was to 
be confined at Carlton House for five 
days, after which she was to be taken 
to Cranbourne Lodge, in the midst of 
Windsor Forest, where she was to see 
no one but the Queen once a-week, 
and that, if she did not go imme- 
diately, the Prince would sleep at 
Warwick House, as well as all the 
ladies. I begged her to be calm, 
and advised her to go over as 
soon as possible, assuring her 
that her friends would not forget 
her. She fell on her knees in the 
greatest agitation, exclaiming, ‘ God 
Almighty grant me patience!’ I 
wished to stay and comfort her, but 
she urged me to go to the Prince 
for fear of greater displeasure.” 
Miss Knight then went to the 
Prince, who apologised with frigid 
politeness for putting a lady to in- 
convenience, but said that he re- 
uired her room in Warwick House 
or one of the ladies who were to 
supplant her. Miss Knight replied 
with true dignity, that she was the 
daughter of an officer, who had 
served his King ‘and country for 
fifty years, and sacrificed health and 
fortune to the public service, and 
that it was hard, indeed, if she could 
not put wp with a little temporary 
inconvenience; but that really in 
her case there would be little or 
none, as her friends, Lord and 
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“Lady Rolle, “ who seemed to know 
much more of the business than 
she did,” had with prophetic care 
offered her the use of their house 
for a fortnight. She then made 
a low curtsy and left the room. 
What was her astonishment, on 
returning to Princess Charlotte’s 
apartments, to find that the young lady 
had run away. 

The Princess had gone to her 
mother. The story of her flight 
has been told by more than one 
writer, and there is no need that 
we should tell it again. Miss 
Knight’s connection with the Court 
(saving the fact of a pension which 
was settled upon her) was now at an 
end; but the Princess Charlotte 
clung to her with affectionate ten- 
acity to the very end of her short 
life. It was the opinion of the au- 
tobiographer that affairs would have 
turned out much less unpropitiously 
if the Princess had lived under her 
father’s roof, in Carlton House. “It 
would have been a great blessing,” 
she wrote to a friend, “‘if we had 
been living at Carlton House for the 
last year and a half. I wished 
nothing so much as that the Re- 
gent and his daughter should be 
much together, which, alas! was not 
the case, for his health or business 
revented his coming to Warwick 

ouse, where he was only four times 
since the 10th of December 1813” 
(this was written in August 1814), 
“and Princess Charlotte was only 
sent for when the Queen and Prin- 
cesses were in town; besides, no- 
thing was communicated to her 
until it was settled. In that it was 
not like one family. I know she 
would have been most happy to 
have been on more intimate terms 
with her father; and he always 
assured me of his affection for her. 
It seemed as if some malignant 
power kept them asunder, when 
their real happiness and interest 
demanded their having confidence 
in each other.” All this is very 
sensible, and we have no doubt of 
its truth. Miss Knight adds that 
she does not blame the Regent. 
No one, we suspect, will blame Aer. 
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If any one has, up to this time, en- 
tertained any doubt with respect to 
Miss Knight’s conduct, it will, we 
are sure, be removed by the per- 
usal of the admirable letter which, 
after her dismissal, she addressed to 
the Prince. 

The historical interest of Miss 
Knight’s Memoirs necessarily dimin- 
ishes after the account of her dis- 
missal from Court. Of what fol- 
lowed, so far as related to the sub- 
sequent history of the Princess 
Charlotte, her principal information 
was derived from hearsay, or from 
an occasional letter from the Prin- 
cess herself. When the 
with Prince Leopold took place, 
Miss mg on went abroad; but re- 
turning afterwards to England, she 
saw the young couple once or twice 
together, but there appears to have 
been little or no renewal of inti- 
macy. Some years after the Prin- 
cess’s death, which occurred when 
the autobiographer was at Rome in 
1817, Miss Knight -was invited 
Prince Leopold to Claremont, 
there she met the Duchess of Kent 
and the Princess Victoria, our pre- 
sent beloved sovereign. The jour- 
nal entrance is brief, but interest- 
ing :—“ The little Princess Victoria 
is very like our royal family, and 
very handsome. I was much over- 
powered at coming to this place, 
the poor old servants so glad to see 
me. I-walked in the park with the 
Baroness de Spinette, the Duchess 
of Kent’s lady, and wished to see 
the cottage by Princess Char- 
lotte, and which has been converted 
into a monument to her memory; 
but the good lady thought it w 
afflict me.” This was in 1825. At 
the end of the year, Miss Knight 
went again to Paris, and renewed 
her acquaintance with the royal 
family of France. She was always 
a stanch adherent of the Bourbons, 
and “Monsieur,” afterwards Charles 
X., had much: respect and esteem for 
her. 

The Revolution of 1830 was a 
heavy blow to her. She was in 
Switzerland at the time, but 
through France in August, briefly 
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recording her impressior that there 
was no sort of enthusiasm in favour 
of the Orleans family. “ Certain it 
is,” she adds, “that the prosperity 
of France was great and yearly in- 
creasing, aud now all has become 
recarious, thanks to designing am- 
ition and infamous journals. I 
am sick of the subject, and what I 
did not write while in the country 
frori prudence, [ now avoid writing 
from disgust.” At the end of the 
year she writes, “This miscrable 
year js almost at its close, On the 
26th of June died Geo. IV. On the 
29th of July Curarles X. lost his 
throne—the Dauphin as well as 
himself renouncing ail right to it. 
The Duke of Orleans was crowned 
by four marshals in & very small 
assembly of the representatives of 
the nation, and no religious cere- 
mony, no etiquette, no distinctions 
allowed. Popular tamults in France 
and England. The king and Queen 
of England deterred from dining in 
the city. The Dake of Wel- 
lington obliged to resign. The re- 
volt of Belgium; disturbances in 


many parts of Germany,” &c. &c.— 
to the end of the catalogue of dis- 


asters, which distinguished that 
memorable year. It made her very 
sad, in her declining years, to think 
of these things, and she was full 
of apprehensions of greater evils. 

In this tribulation Miss Knight 
consoled herself by recording in her 
journal anecdotes and _ reflections 
illustrative of the character and 
career of the heads of the Bourbon 
and Orleans families. It need not 
be said that these are greatly to the 
advantage of the former. If all 
that the lady sets down in her diaries 
be true, Louis Philippe was dragged 
through a good deal of mud on his 
way to the throne. Here are some 
specimens of Miss Knight’s ana :— 


“The Duke of Orleans was always 
making unjust complaints of Louis 
XVIIL., and one day went so far as to 
say to M. de B. that it was very unwise 
to treat him in that manner, for, added 
he, ‘Jecompte pour beaucoup en 
France.’ M. de B. answered: ‘Cela 
n’est pas possible, monseigneur, car vous 
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n’étes ni brave, ni généreux;’ and, turn- 
ing his back on him, left the room. The 
Duke frum that time overwhelmed M, 
de B. with civilities and flatteries, 

‘* A stranger happeniag to be in Paris 
soon after the Ivevolriion of “uly 1830, 
was stopped by a young chimney- 
sweeper, who asked him if he had seen 
the King of the French. The other re- 
plied iv the negative. ‘Would you like 
to see him?’ aontinued the chimney- 
sweeper. ‘Only give me a piece of five 
francs and you shall see him.’ The 
stranger agreed to do so, and they vrent 
away together to the Palais Royal. As 
soon es they were in cight of the balcoay 
the boy began to call out, ‘Louis 
Philippe! Louis Philippe’ in which ery 
he was joined by the rabble near him, 
The King of the French came out to 
make his obeisance, and the gentleman 
gave a five-franc piece to the sweeper. 
‘Now,’ said the hoy, ‘if you have a 
mind to hear him sing, only prom‘se me 
five more, and you shall be satisfied.” 
The stranger assented, and his majesty, 
at the command of the mob, joined in 
the Marseillaise Hymn, with al! the ap- 
propriate grimaces. 

“At the time when Louis Philippe 
was shaking hands with everybody in the 
street, he held out his hand to a man, 
who said, ‘Stop a little.’ Thrusting 
both hands in the mud, he offered them 
to the King, saying ‘Now they are fit 
for you.’ 

“Thirty years ago, Louis Philippe 
remarked, ‘Je n’aurai de paix que 
quand je serai Roi de France.’ 

‘Since the shameful business of the 
lawsuit respecting the late Duke of 
Bourbon’s will, they call Louis Philippe 
‘Louis Filou.” 

Le ream c’est le peuple qu’on loue et qu’on 
lame : 

Hélas! le*bon peuple n’a ni raison ni tort: 

Corps sain et vigoureux, dont un héros est l’ame. 

Ou machine du traitre agissant 4 ressort. 

“The young Duke de Bordeaux, while 
playing at ball, was accosted by a French- 
man with many compliments, who told 
him he would certainly be king. ‘La 
place est prise,’ answered the boy. The 
man kept teasing him, and at last said, 
‘Mais j’ai envie d’assassiner celui quia 
pris cette place.’ ‘Et moi,’ replied the 
young Duke, ‘je le défendrai.’ This was 
said with an air of noble contempt, and 
he would not listen to anything more 
the man had to say.” 


Miss Knight survived her favour- 
ite royalty, Charles X., and had the 
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satisfaction of writing the following 
obituary notice of him in her jorraal :— 


“Charles X., who expired at Goritz, 
in Styria, in the night between the 5th 
anc 6th of November 1886, had entered 
upon the eightieth year of his age in the 
preceding month. He was active and 
cheerful to the moment at which he was 
seized by the :atal malady which closed 
his mortal existence in less than thirty 
hours. During this time he suffered 
greatly, but died tranquil and resigned, 
forgiviag his enemies, those who had in- 
jured him, and those who had been mis- 
led. He had visited the Princess of B, 
and his nephews, the sons of Don Carlos, 
on his way to Goritz, where he was about 
to establish himself with his family. The 
4th of November, St. Charles’s Day and 
his own féte, he had celebrated with a 
few friends, and he had been received 
with great cordiality by the inhabitants 
of Goritz. 

“Tt has always appeared to me that 
Charles X. was the true model of a 
gentleman. He was agreeable, unaffected, 
and amiable in the best sense of the word, 
and an affectionate and faithful friend. 
His look came from the heart, and what 
he said, however gratifying, could not be 
suspected of flattery. Ifin his youth he 
was gay, his conductin mature age was 
respectable, without prejudice or osten- 
tation. His piety was sincere and fer- 
vent; and, without presumption, I think 
we may venture to say that he has made 
a blessed exchange. The Duchess of 
Hamilton told me that he said to her at 
Holyrood, speaking of the Revolution of 
1830, ‘I meant well; therefore I lay my 
head down peaceably to rest.’” 


When Miss Knight wrote this 
she was in her eightieth year, and 
her end was rapidly approaching. 
But she appears to have been cheer- 
ful and intelligent to the last, and 
- to have made brief entries in her 
journal within a few days of her 
death. Her last entry is dated on 
the 4th of December, when she was 
still paying visits to her friends in 
Paris. Two days afterwards she fell 
ill, and on the 17th December 1837 
she closed her eyes upon the world for 
ever. 

Ellis Cornelia Knight was not a 
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woman of brilliant genius, but she 
was something better. She was a 
woman of high principle, of varied 
accomplishments ; and, as the editor 
of these volumes truly says, a good 
exemplar of “an English gentle- 
woman.” Foreign travel enlarged 
her views without relaxing her mo- 
rals, The good Protestant feeling 
which she had imbibed in early 
youth at home, was never diluted 
in the Roman Catholic countries in 
which she spent so large a part -of 
her life. But she had no sectarian 
intolerance, and among her most 
intimate friends were eminent dig- 
nitaries of the Romish Church. For 
all this, she was a zealous and con- 
sistent Tory; a devoted subject of 
George II]; an ardent admirer of 
Pitt ; and an upholder of Church- 
and-State. “Living in a revolu- 
tionary period,” says the editor of 
these volumes, “she was a hater of 
revolutions.” She hated Napoleon, 
for she had seen with her own eyes 
too many miseries of which he was 
the author, to regard his career with 
any feeling short of abhorrence. 
Moreover, she never forgot that she 
was the daughter of an English 
officer, who believed that the best 
way to fight for his country was to 
fight for his.King. And we must 
not conclude this too brief summary 
of her character without adding 
that she was a sincere and a humble 
Christian. It was not her wont to 
record her experiences; indeed, her 
journals are for the most part of an 
entirely objective character. She 
seldom or never gave ex>ression to 
her feelings ; or, if she aid, the editor 
has not thought it right to obtrude 
them on the public in a work of this 
secular kind. But we think that he 
has done rightly in giving, at the 
very end of the book, a few lines 
written by Miss Knight at the back 
of a card containing some sacred 
poetry in Queen Charlotte’s hand- 
writing—from which few lines Miss 
Knighi’s faith may be gathered as 
distinctly as from whole volumes of 
prayer and confession. 
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